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The two expeditions recently fitted out for ex- 
ploring a northern communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans were of a nature to 
excite public attention and to engage a large share 
of general conversation. But as many crude and 
absurd notions seemed to be entertained on the sub- 
ject^ it was thought that a brief history, arranged 
in chronological order, of the dangers and diffi- 
culties and progressive discoveries of former 
attempts, might serve as a proper introduction to 
the narratives of the present voyages, which, 
whether successful or not, will be expected by 
the public. 

In the compilation of thb brief history no pre- 
tensions are set up to authorship — the collecting 
of the materials, though widely scattered through 
many large and some few scarce volumes, 
employed no great share either of the writer's 
time or research ; in their present form they may 
be the means of saving both to those who feel 
disposed to acquire a general knowledge of what 
has been and what yet remains to be accom- 
plished. 

JLoftdbft, Is^ Jt^ust, 1818, 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERIES IN THE NORTH, FROM THE EARLT 
PERIODS OF SCANDINAVIAN NAVIGATION, TO 
THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, and Newfoundland disco- 
vered by the ancient Scandinavians. — Discoveries of 
Hicolo and Antonio Zeno—Cohmbu$ — John and Sebas^ 
tian Cabota — the Cortereals. 

The piratical expeditions of the ancient Scandi** 
navians spread terror and dismay, by their destruc* 
tive ravages, among all the maritime nations. of 
Europe. " We cannot read the history," says M. 
Mallet, *' of the eighth, ninth, and tenth, centu- 
ries, without observing, with surprize, the sea 
covered with their vesseb, and, from one end of 
Europe to the other, the coasts of those countriesiy 
ri6w the most powerful, a prey to tlieir depreda- 
tions. During the space of two hundred years, 
they almost incessantly ravaged England, and fre- 
quently subdued it. They often inyaded Scot** 
land and Ireland, and made incursions on the 
coasts of Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania.— r 
They spread like a devouring flame over Lower 
Saxony, Friezeland, Holland, Flanders, and the 

VOL. I. B 



2 DISCOVERIES OF An.B6l. 

banks of the Rhine, as far as Mentz. They pe- 
netrated into the heart of France, having long 
before ravaged the coasts: they every where 
found their way up the Somme, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone. Within the 
space of thirty years, they frequently pillaged and 
burnt Paris, Amiens, Orleans, Poitiers, Bour- 
deaux, Toulouse, Saintes, Angoul^me, Nantes, 
and Tours. They settled themselves in Camargue, 
at the mouth of the Rhone, from whence they 
wasted Provence and Paupbiny, as f^r as Va- 
lence. In short, they r^iined France, levied im- 
mense tribute on its mooarbbs, burnt t\» palace 
of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, in con- 
clusion, caused one of the finest provinces of the 
kingdom to be ceded to them.'' And he adds, 
what one would wish to be true, that these daring 
robbers, ^' sometimes animated by a more pacifie 
spirit, transported colonies to unknown or unin- 
habited countries, as if they were willing to repair 
hi one place the hoirid desftruction of human kind 
occasioned by their furious ravages in otliers."* 

One of these pirates, in proceeding to the Faroe 
islands, in the year 801, was driven, by an eas- 
terly gale €f£ tnony day^ continuance, so far to 
the westward, that he fell in with an island utterly 
ii&known to him, and to which, from the- great 
quantity of bhow on the mountains, he gave the 

* Mallefs Northern Antiquities, vol. i, p. 245, 
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name of Snow-land. Three years ^fter hi3 reitum, 
n Swede, of the name of Gardar Suafiarson^ .wa» 
induced to undertake a voyage in search of thb 
newly discovered island, which he was fortunate 
enough to find; and, having spent the winter 
upon it, and reached home in safety the following 
jrear, he gave so lively a description of its fair 
woods and fertile soil, that one flocke, or Flokko, 
was induced to try his fortune on Snowland. The 
mariner's compass being at tliat time unknown, and 
the foggy and clouded atmosphere of the north 
Itequently hiding the face of the sun for days to- 
gether, Hokko took the precaution of providing 
himself with a raven, or, as some aay, four raveuis^, 
which, like Noah, being let loose in the midst of 
lihe x>cean, might serve as a guide fcMr him to follow. 
The firrt is apposed to have flown back to the land 
it bad left; but on the second directing his flight 
to the westward, he foUowed the coujrse^kai by 
jthe bird, and found the land he was in quest of. 
He also passed the winter on the island, and,, on 
his return, gave a less inviting picture of its ap- 
pearance than that which had been painted by 
.Gardar. From the 'severity of the weather, and 
.the vast quantities of drift ice which filled all the 
ibays on the northern side of »the island, he changed 
4he name to that of Iceland, which it ever after 
retained. Some xxf his companions, hawever, de- 
scribed it as a pleasant and fertile country ; but no 
attempts appear to have beeu made towards a rc- 

B2 



4 DISCOVEEIES OF 874. 

gular establishment upon it, till the year 674, 
when one Ingolf, and his friend Leif, or Hiorleif, 
dissatisfied ^with the arbitrary authority of Harold 
Harfagre, king of the Norwegians, determined to 
abandon their country, and, as voluntary exiles^ 
to seek an asylum in Iceland. On approaching 
the island, Ingolf, conformably with an ancient 
superstition of his country, threw overboard a 
wooden door, determining to make his first land- 
ing on that part of the coast to which the gods 
should direct this floating guide ; but the current 
having carried it away from his sight, he landed 
in a fiord or gulf on the southern part of the island, 
which still bears his name* 

The report of their arrival having reached Nor- 
way, a number of families, with their followers 
and connexions, taking with them their cattle and 
furniture and implements of husbandry, embarked 
for this ^lew colony, with a view of establishing 
their future residence there. It is mentioned as a 
fact in the Iceland annals, whose authenticity has 
rarely been called in question, that these early 
Norwegian colonists were fully persuaded that 
the island had been inhabited before their coming 
there ; as wooden crosses, bells, and even books, 
were found near the shore, such as were then in 
use in Britain and Ireland. The distance is so shoii; 
from Ireland, that it is not improbable that some 

* Arogrim Jonas. Chrymogtsa, 
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of its fisheiTOen might have been driven thither, and 
left behind them these relics of Christianity ;* or, 
as Fprster supposes, some of the Norman pirates, 
with their bpoty, after plundering Ireland, may 
have directed their course to the westward, and 
left there these articles of their booty .f 

Towards the close of the tenth century, a man 
of the name of .Thorwald, being obliged to fly on 
account of a murder, set sail for Iceland. His son, 
Eric Rauda, or Eric the Redhead, having also been 
guilty of murder and many irregularities, soon fol- 
lowed. The latter set out from hence on an expe- 
dition to the westward in 982, and fell in with that 
part of the east coast of Greenland called Herjolfs 
Ness, and standing to the southward, entered a 
large inlet, which was called by him, or after him, 
Eric's Sound. J He parsed the winter on a pleasant 
island in this sound, explored the coast in the fol- 
lowing year, and in the third year returned to Ice- 
land ; and by a lively description and the most 
lavish praises of its green and pleasant meadows, 
and the abundance of fine fish on the coast, he 
induced a number of settlers tp accompany him to 
this newly discovered country, to which, in com- 
parison of its appearance with Iceland, he gave 
the name of Greenland. Such is the account of 
this discovery, as given by the northern historian 

• Mallet's Northern Antiquities, 
t Forster's Northern Voyages, 
J Torfaei Groen. Ant. 
B3 
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and Icelandic judge Snorro; but Torfeus and 
some others contend that this country, as well as 
Iceland, was known before the times above men- 
tioned ; and the grounds for this opinion rest chiefly 
on the privilege granted to the church &£ Hiatm- 
burgh in 834 by Louis the D^bonnair, and a bull of 
Pope Gregory IV., wherein permission is granted 
to the Archbishop Ansgsuius to convert the 
Sueones, Danes, Sclavonians, Icelanders and 
Greenlanders ; but it is now supposed that the 
last two names have been interpolated by the 
church of Hamburgh, with a view to secure to 
itself certain rights over these countries; and that, 
the better to carry on this pious fraud, it had falsi- 
fied the documents. Whether this be really the 
case or not, the church, it would appear, succeeded 
in its object, the NorwegiaSi colonies having con- 
tinued to pay to the bishops and the holy see, in 
the way of tythe and Peter-pence, two thousand 
six hundred pounds, in weight, of the walrus or 
sea-horse teeth. 

Tlie Norwegians and the Normans flocked in 
great numbers to Iceland, and a regular ttade was 
established between the colonists and the mother 
country. About the year 1001, as one of tte 
colonists, of the name of Herjolf, with his son 
Biom, were proceeding on a trading voyage, their 
ships were separated by a storm, and Biom was 
driven to Norway, where he soon afterwards 
learnt that his father Herjolf was gone to Green- 
land. On this information he set sail to the westr 
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WMx6^ imtdiding to join him, but being' driven by 
a stonn a gieat iray to the touth-west he dis* 
covered^ by chance^ s fiae plain country well 
clotbed with wood The rel^ition which he gave 
of this new discovery, on his return to Icehnd, 
inflamed the ambition of Leif, the son of £riC) 
who had fcHinded the colo&y on the coast of 
CreenlamL He immediately equipped a proper 
vessel, aad taking with him hb friend Biom, diey 
proceeded together in quest of the newly dts.- 
covered land On approachmg the coast they ob- 
served a barren and rocky island, which they there* 
iiore n^med HdUland; and to the low sandy 
fihort beyond 'it, whidd was covered with wood, 
iSo^ ^ve the name of Markkmd. Two days 
after this they fell in with a new coast of land, to 
tdde northward of which they observed a large 
iihmd. They aacended a river, the bonks of 
which were covered with shrubs^ bearing frnifis 
of a most agreeable and delictus flavour. Tlie 
temfx^rature of the ah* felt soft and mild to the 
Greenland adventurers, the soil appeared to he 
fertile, and the river aboonded with fish, and par- 
ticulariy with excdleni sabnon. On proceeding 
i»pwar<fa they discovered Idiat tiie river isauol 
fyym a lake, near which thqr resolved to pass the 
winter. On their return, they mentioned, among 
other things, that, on the shortest day, the sun 
was visible above the horizon eight hours; that A 

b4 
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German, who was one of the crew, in strolling 
into the woods, met with wild grapes, which he 
informed the Scandinavian navigators were such 
as, in his country, were used to make wine, 
upon which they gave to the island the name of 
Vinland, 

The latitude deduced from the observation of 
the length of day, supposing it to be correct, would 
point out some of the rivers on the eastern coast of 
Newfoundland as the spot on which the adven- 
turers wintered, several of which rivers take their 
rise in lakes ; or it would equally answer to the 
coast of Canada, near the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence. It is now known that vines grow wild 
in various parts of Canada, some of them pleasant 
to the taste and agreeable to the eye, such as the 
vitis labruscaj vulpina, and arborea;* but whether 
any speciesmaygrow on Newfoundland, we know so 
little of the interior, or even of its shores, that, after 
a settlement of more than two hundred years, no 
attempt has yet been made to collect aFlora of the 
island. But it is by no means necessary to sup- 
pose that the fruit found by the German was the 
grape. JViinbar or vin-ber (wine-berry)t is the 
generic name, atnong the nations where the grape 
was not known, for the ribesia and grossularia 
(the various species of currants and gooseberries); 

• Forstcr's Northern Discoyeries. 

t Dr. Percy— Tnww/artan ofMattet's iTorthern Antiquities, 
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and of the former of these, Canada, Labfador, the 
shores of Hudson's Bay, and Newfoundland, afford 
several species.* There is, therefore, no reason to 
call in question the veracity of the relation on ac- 
count of the circumstance which gave the name of 
Vinland to the new-discovered country. 

Though Newfoundland has now been settled 
more tiban two hundred years, it is scarcely yet 
known with certainty whether, in the interior, any 
natives are found with permanent habitations on 
the island, or whether they are not merely annual 
visitors, who come over from the continent in the 
summer months for the purposes of killing deer, 
bears, wolves, and other animals, whose skins are 
valuable for clothing smd their flesh as food ; and for 
catching salmon in the rivers, and cbllecting fowls 
imd eggs on the intermediate islands. Many of 
these Indians have occasionally been met with in 
their boats near the coast, but from the ill treat- 
ment they experienced from the European fisher- 
Hen, they withdrew themselves at an early pe- 
riod from their intruders, and have since studious^ 
ly avoided all intercourse with them. It is this 
which makes a recent expedition into the interior 
of the island^ under the command of Captain 

^ Ribe$ prostratum is a native of Newfoundland ; and R. re* 
curoatumy bearing a black berry resembling*a grape, is found on 
• the shores of Hudson's Bay. . Persaon, Synop. Plant. i.p/ ^51. 
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BuchaAj paw on the northern voyage of discovery, 
the more interesting, from whose manuscript jour- 
nal an abstract will be given in its proper place ia 
the sequel. 

Whether we are to consider Vinland as Labrador 
or Newfoundland is a matter of little importance, 
as the Scandinavians do not appear to have made 
any progress in the colonization of either country, 
tiK>ugh a recent discovery would seem to indi* 
cate the remains of an ancient colony, of which 
we shall presently have occasion to speak. These 
northern hordes, however, "thrust out of their 
exuberant hive," flourished with great rapidity 
on Iceland, in spite of its barren soil and rigorous 
climate. Religion and literature even took de^ 
root where every luxury and frequently the com- 
mon necessaries of Kfe were wanting. The ge- 
nius of native poetry survived amidst eternal 
ice and snows. The want of shady groves and 
verdant meadows, of purling streams and gentle 
zephyrs, was amply supplied by the more subline 
and awful objects of nature, — storms and tempests, 
earthquakes and volcanos, spouts of liquid fire and 
of boiling water, volumes of smoke and steam and 
ashes darkening the air and enveloping the whole 
island, were the terrific visitors of this ultima 
Thule of the inhabitable world. " The scalds or 
bards," says Penmmt, " retained their fire in the 
iiribospttaUe dimate of Iceland^ as vigoiouflly as 
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^hen they attended on their chieftaiBs toi the 
mild air of Spain^ or Sicily, and suHg their valiant 
deeds.'^ 

The Greenland colonies were less fortunate. The 
great island (if it he not a peninsula) known by the 
name of Greenland, is divided into two distinct parts 
by a central ridge of lofty mountains, stretehix^ 
north, and south, and covered with perpetual ice 
and snow. On the east and the west sides of this 
ridge, the ancient Scandinavians had established 
colonies. That on the west had progressively in- 
creased until it enumerated four parishes, containii^ 
ime hundred villages : but being engag^ in per- 
petual hostility with the native tribes, in possession 
of this territory and of the neighbouring islands, to 
whom they gave the name of Skrcetings, but who 
have since been known by that of Eskitnaui^, die 
colony on that side would appear to bav^ been ulti- 
mately destroyed by these hostile natives. The 
ruina of their edifices were stilt visible in 17S I, when 
that pious and amiable missionary Hans Egede went 
to that country, on its being re-coloni2ed by the 
Greenland Company of Bergen in Norway, and 
have since been more circumstantially described. 

The fate of the eaiitem colony was, if possible, 
still more de^orable. Ftom its first settlement by 
£ric Rauda in 983 to its most flourishing period 

* faitiod. to Aret Zod. i. p. 44. 
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about the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
it had progressively increased in population ; and, 
by the latest accounts, consisted of twelve parishes, 
one hundred and ninety villages, one bishop's see, 
and two convents — one of which is supposed to 
have been that which is described by Zeno as si- 
tuate near the spring of hot water. A succession 
of sixteen bishops is recorded in the Icelapd an- 
nals; but when the seventeenth was proceeding 
fix>m Norway in 1406 to take possession of his 
see, a stream of ice had fixed itself to the coast 
and rendered it completely inaccessible; and from 
that period to the present time, no intercourse 
whatever has been had with the unfortunate colo- 
nists. Thormoder Torfager, however, relates, in 
his History of Greenland, that Amand, bishop of 
Skalholt in Iceland, in returning to Norway from 
that island about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was driven by a storm near to the east coast 
of Greenland, opposite to Herjolfsness, and got so 
near as to be able to distinguish the inhabitants 
driving their cattle in the fields; but the wind 
coming fair, they made all sail back for Iceland. 
Hans £gede conceives this account of Amand 
worthy of credit, from which, he observes, " we 
learn that the eastern colony continued to flourish 
at least one hundred and fifty years after com- 
merce and navigation had ceased between it and 
Greenland;" and he adds, "for aught we know to 
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the contrary, it is* not yet wholly destitute of itB 
old Norwegian inhabitants."* 

The several attempts that have been made to 
approach this coast, bound in chains of ^' thick- 
ribbed ice,** and to ascertain the fate of the un- 
happy colonists, will be noticed in their proper 
places. Hitherto, all endeavours have been fruit- 
less, but the recent disruption of the ice from 
that coast may afford the opportunity of exa- 
mining into the fate of the wretched inhabitants, 
and of ascertaining, if possible, in what manner they 
perished, after the closing of the icy barrier upon 
them, and whether any and what records or ruins 
have been left behind them. Such a research is at 
least an object of rational curiosity, and it would 
be a reproach to the Danish government, if it 
neglected the only opportunity that may occur for 
instituting this inquiry. 

KICOLO AND ANTONIO Z£NO. 1380. 

The history of the noble family of Zeno is well 
known and celebrated in the records of Venice. 

* Hans Egede, Crantz, Torfiaeus, and a host of writers, concur 
in the planting and destruction of these two settlements; yet in 
spite of these authorities, and the repeated attempts on the part 
of the Danish government to examine into the state of the ancient 
colony on the eastern coast, a M. Eggers undertook to prove, in 
1792, that the eastern colony never had existence, and that it was 
only called East Greenland from being situated on the nat side. 
This question will more properly be examined in the descriptive 
volume. 
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The extraordinary adventures ot the two brotiberd 
NicoLo and Antonio, in the northern seas, were 
first published by Francesco Marcolini, in 1558, 
and afterwards in Ramusio's Collection of Voyage* 
and Travels.* They are stated to have been drawn 
up from the letters sent by Antonio Zeno to bis 
eldest brother Carlo, and delivered to Marcolini for 
publication by a descendant of the Zeno fEmily^ 
who laments the imperfect state into which they 
had fallen, by his ignorance of their importance at 
a time when he was incapable of exercising a 
judgment on their contents, and had carelessly 
and thoughtlessly destroyed some of them ; that, 
however, in more mature years, he had collected 
together their scattered remains, and put tbem 
into order, with the view of preserving the me- 
mory of these early and interesting discoveries, 
made by his two noble relations. 

From this circumstance, it is evident that great 
allowances must be made for what may appear to 
be inaccunite or mysterious ; but the relation, as 
we have it in its mutilated state, contains ^o much 
curious and correct description, and so many inte- 
resting discoveries, that it must always maintain 
its iground as one of the most important in the his- 
tory of early navigation. From this relation, it 
appears that Nicolo, being desirous of seeing 
foreign countries, fitted out a ship at his own ex- 

I 
* Dello Scoprimento del I'Isole Frislanda. 

Ramusio, Navig. et Viaggi, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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pense, aad passed the Strait of Gibraltar^ with an 
mtention of visiting England and the Low Ckmn* 
tries; but, in the course of his voyage, a violent 
storm arose, and his vessel was cast away on the 
coast of a lai^ island which is called Frisland. 
Fortunately for hkn and his crew, he was ^ved 
from a savage attack made on them by the natives 
of the island, by the interference of a chieftain of 
the name of Zichmni, under whose protection he 
placed himself and all his people. This prince was 
also lord of certain small islands to the southward, 
called P-orland, and duke of SoranOj lying oppo* 
site to Scotland. ** Of these northern parts,*' says 
tiie narrator, ** I drew out a copy of a navigation 
oiiart, which I still possess among the antiquities 
of our house." 

This Zichmni, being a great warrioi' by sea, and 
findii^ Nicolo a man of judgment and discretion, 
and well experienced in sea affairs, engaged him 
in an expedition to the westward. It consisted of 
(hirteen vessels, with which they took possession 
of Ledffoo and Ilqfe, and some other small islands, 
in which the Venetians obtained great renown, as 
weH for their valour as their skill in sea afiairs. 
On their return to Frisland, Nicolo was made 
captain of Zichmni's fleet, and so well pleased 
with the honours he received, that he wrote to his 
brother Antonio to join him; who accordingly 
fitted out a ship and proceeded thither, where he 
remained fourteen years, ten of them alone, and 
four in company with his brother Nicolo; the 
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latter of whom was again sent out on an expe* 
dition against Estlandj which is situated between 
Frisland and Norway. After this he attacked 
and plundei-ed seven other islands, which are 
n^meA .Talasy Broasy Iscant, Traus, Mimantj 
Dambercj and BreSj in the last of which he built 
a fort. In the following year, having fitted out 
three ships, he set sail in July towards the North, 
and arrived in Engronelandy where he found a 
monastery of predicant friars, dedicated to Saint 
Thomas, and situated close to a mountain, which 
threw out flames like Vesuvius and ^tna. 

There was besides in this place a fountain of 
hot water, with which the church of the monastery 
and the chambers of the friars were heated, and 
which was also brought into the kitchen so boiling 
hot, that no other fire was made use of for dressing 
their victuals; and by putting their bread into 
brass kettles without water, it became baked as 
well as if it had been in a heated oven. They 
had also little gardens, covered over during winter, 
which being watered with this water, were defen- 
ded against the snow, and cold, which, in those 
parts, by reason of their situation so near the pole, 
is most severe ; and by these means the friars 
produced flowers and fruits, and herbs of various 
sorts, just as well as in more temperate countries ; 
so that the rude and savage people of those parts, 
seeing these supernatural effects, considered the 
friars as gods, and brought them presents of chick- 
ens, flesh, and other articles, and held them in the 
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greatest awe and respect. When the frosts and 
snows are severe, the friars heat their houses 
in this manner, and temper the heat or cold 
at pleasure. Their buildings are made of the 
stones which are thrown out like burning cinders 
from the mountain, and which by throwing water 
on them become excellent white lime ; when cold 
and not dissolved with water, they shape them with 
iron tools and use them in their buildings. 

Their winter is said to continue for nine months 
their food to consist of wild fowl and fish; for the 
warm water runneth into a capacious haven, which, 
on account of its heat, it preventeth from freezing, 
and in consequence of this there is such a concourse 
of sea-fowl and such abundance of fish, that both 
are easily taken in vast multitudes, and enable the 
friars to maintain a great number of people, whom 
they keep in constant employment, in construct* 
ing their houses^ in taking sea-fowl and fish, and in 
a thousand other matters relating to the monastery. 

The trade of these friars with Norway and the 
neighbouring islands is then described ; and it is 
observed, that to this monastery of Saint Thomas 
resort the friars of Norway, of Sweden, and of 
other countries, but mostly from Iceland. The 
boats of the fishermen are described as bebig in 
shape like a weaver's shuttle, and made of the 
skins and bones of fishes. 

This curious account of Engroneland or Green* 
land is ^iven by Nicolo to his brother Carlo ; and 

VOL. I. c 
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it appears that^ during his residence at this monas- 
tery, being unused to such severity of weather, he 
fell sick, and died shortly after his return into Fris- 
land. This Nicolo left bdiind him two sons in 
Venice, from one of whom was descended the 
celebrated Cardinal Zeno. 

On the death of Nicolo, his brother Antonio 
succeeded to his property, and, unwillingly as it 
would seem, to all his dignities and honours, ibr 
lie wished to return to his own country ; but all 
his entreaties with Zichmni were unavailing ; for 
Zichmni, ^^ being a man of great courage and 
valour, had determined . to piake himself lord of 
the sea." At this time one of his fishermen re- 
turned to Frisland, after an absence of six and 
twenty years, and gave an account of hb having 
been driven by a violent storm upon an island 
called Estotilandy about a thousand miles to the 
westward of Frisland. He related that the island 
was well peopled; that a man was brought to 
him who had likewise been shipwrecked^ and who 
spoke Latin ; that the island was nearly as large at 
Iceland, and more fertile, the people ingenious and 
skilled as artisans; that the prince had Latin booksi 
but did not understand them ; that they had gold 
and all manner of metals ; that tliey raised com^ 
made beer, traded with Qreenland, from whence 
they procured fui-s, brimstone, and pitch; that 
their buildings were made of stone ; that tliey had 
extensive woods, of which they built ships^ an4 
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traded with A country to the southward called 
Dregio. 

Zichmni, having heard this dtratige relation, 
which was confirmed by the Crew who bad come 
to Fmland with the iSshermatt, determined to set 
out with a great number of ships and men in 
search of tliese countries, and Antonio Zeno ac- 
eompai^ied him on this expedition of discovery. 

As Aey proceeded to the westward, the first 
point they fell in with was called Icaria^ and 
beyond this they catne to another country, whose 
tetuperature is said to have been itiexpressiUy mild 
aiul |>)ea6ant. To thd haven iii which they an- 
chored they gave the name of TVm. In the in- 
teriot Were great multitudes of people, half wild, 
biding themselves in cavertis, of small stature, 
and very timid. Zichmni, finding this place to 
have a wholesome and pure iir, a fruitftil soil, ^nd 
ftftr rivers, was so delighted with the country, th^t 
he determined to take possession of it and to build 
a city. But his people began to murmnf and to 
exptiesd a desire to return, upon which he sent 
away Antonio to conduct baek to Frisland all 
tho^ who were unwilling to stay. They sailed 
for the space of twenty days to the eastward 
without seeing any land; then south-east five days, 
when they perceived the island of Neofhe^ and, 
taking in fresh provisions, in three days more 
reached Frisland. 

^ What followed after the letter containmgf 
c 2 
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this intelligence," observes the narrator, " I know 
not :" but from a piece of another letter of An- 
tonio, it would appear that Zichmni built a town 
near the harbour on the island which he had 
discovered. The beginning of the letter he says 
is as follows : — 

" Concerning those things that you desire to 
know of me, as of the men and their manners and 
customs, of the animals and neighbouring coun- 
tries, I have set down particularly in a book, which, 
by the blessing of God, I will bring with me; 
wherein I have described the country, the mon^ 
strous fishes, the laws and customs of Frisland, 
Island, Estland, the kingdom of Norway, Estoti- 
land, Drogio, together with the life of M. Nicolo^ 
the knight our brother, with the discovery which 
he made, and the state of Engroneland. I. have 
also written the life and acts of Zichmni, a prince 
as worthy of immortal memory as any that ever 
lived, for his great valour and singular humanity ; 
wherein I have described the discovery of Engrone- 
land on both sides and the city which he built. 
Therefore I will speak no further hereof in this 
letter, hoping to be with you very shortly, and to 
satisfy you /in sundry other things by word of 
mouth." 

The letters containing the curious and interest- 
ing narrative of the adventures and discoveries of 
the two Zenos were written by Antonio to his 
brother Carlo ; " and it grieveth me," says the 
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narrator, " that the book and various other writ- 
ings concerning these things should so lamentably 
have been destroyed; for being but a child when 
they fell into my possession, and not knowing of 
what importance they were, I tore th«n in pieces, 
as. the manner of children is, which I cannot call 
to renaembrance without the deepest grief."* 

The more the narrative of the two Zenos has 
been scrutinized, the stronger has the internal 
evidence appeared in favour of its general veracity. 
The heating of the monastery, the cooking of the 
friars' victuals, and watering their gardens with hot 
water, wctc considered, however, by many as things 
utterly incredible. But we are now "wiser than 
of yore," and manage these things in the same 
manner as the monks of St. Thomas were wont to 
do in the fourteenth century. The great difficulty, 
however, among geographers was that of assigning 
a proper position for the island of Frisland ; a name 
which occurs in the life of Christopher Columbus, 
and is placed by Frobisher as the southern extre- 
mity of Greenland. Ortelius maintained that it 
was a certain part of the coast of North America. 
Delislef and some others supposed that Buss 
island, to the south of Iceland, was the remains of 
Friesland, which had been swallowed up by an 



♦ Dello Scoprimcnto del I'lsole Frisland, &c. per Fran. 
Marcolini. 1558. 

t Hemisphere Occidental, 1720. 
C 3 
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earthquake;* and others again cut the matter short 
by coQsiderij^g thie existence of Frisland, and even 
the whole voyage of die two Zenos, as a iSctiosi. 
JJut M. Buache and M. Eggers have gone far to 
prove the truth of the narrative on two diiTereot 
grounds; the former having shewn^ that the geo^ 
graphical position of Frislaad corresponds with 
the cluster of the Feroe isbiids;^ and the latter, 
that the names given by Zeno> correspond puet^ 
Xiearly with the modern nanaes of those islands.;]: 
{"orster has tried tiiie same thing, and finds^a cor- 
responding island for every name mentioned ii^ 
the nana ti ve of the two Zenos. He has, also dis* 
covered that one Henry Sinclair was Earl o€ 
Orkney and> poasessor of the Shetland islands so* 
iar down, as ^e year 1406; and as Sinclair op 
^lair to an Italiaa ear might sound like Zichmni^ 
he concludj^ that Sinclair is. the prince mentioned^ 
by Zjeno.§ The name even of the aggp^ate^ 
F^PQesland^ differs not materially from Frisiiand. 
E^totiland: may be Njewfoundiand or Labrador. 

* It is got rid of' in this way by tlie Due d*Alraa(lover,^thc 
Abbe Zurla and AmorQtli; (Vot^age d la Mer Atlantique^ &c. tta- 
d^*p^ Chu Anrnefti;)} aad Buss island itself is gone> if it ever 
hpdl any e^^stence ajbove water. 

t^em. sur I'lle de Frislande, dans I'Hist. de I'Acad. des 
Scien. 1784. 

J: Mem. sur rAncien Greenland- 179%^ 

§ History of Voyages and vDiscoveries made ia the Norths 
p. 309. 
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The Aame, says M. Malte-Bnm, appears to be 
Scandinavian ; ** for Est-outland in English would 
signify land stretching farthest out to the east^ 
which agrees with the sttuafioft of Newfoundland 
with regard to the continent of America."* The 
Sfttn^ author observes, that the mhabitants of Es- 
totiland appeal* to be the descendants of the 
l^ndinavian colonists of Viivland, whose Ian- 
gni^e, in the conrsA of three ageiS, might have 
been sufficiently alWred to be unintelligible to the 
fishertfjfen of Feroe. The Latin books (of which 
Zeno speaks) had doubtless, he thinks, been carried 
thither by that Greenland bisho{), \^ho, in llSl, 
betook himself to Vinland to preach the Christiari 
religioii in that country ; that Drogio, on this 
hypothesis, would be Nova Scotia and New 
England; and he concludes, that by bringing 
together under onfe point of view the discoveriea^ 
of the Scandinavians in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and the voyages of the two Venetians 
m the fourteenth, we must be persuaded that the 
New World has been tiisited by the nations of the 
nbrth as far back as the y^i" 1000; and that it 
liiay perhaps be thought that this first discovery, 
hrstorically proved, after having been coftflraieci 
anew in J390 by Zeno, mdy have been ktioWn ta 
Columbus in 1477, (1467) when he made a vcyage 

* Precis def U G6og. Universelle, torn. i. p. 405. 
C 4 
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into the northern seas. At any rate, that the most 
preji^diced, on casting a glance on the map, must be 
convinced that nature herself had designed New- 
foundland to be the first for receiving the visits of 
Europeans.* 

With regard to Columbus, too little remains on 
record, concerning his voyage to the north, even 
for hazarding any conjecture to what part, (beyond 
Iceland,) or for what purpose, it was undertaken. 
The discovery, however, which has just been made 
on Newfoundland would seem to corroborate the 
conjecture, that this island is the Estotiland of 
Zeno. A party of English settlers, in proceeding 
up the river which falls into Conception Bay, a 
little to the northward of St. John's, observed, at 
the distance of about ^ix or seven miles above the 
bay, the appearance of stone walls, rising just 
above the surface. On removing the sand and 
alluvial earth, they discovered the remains of an- 
Qient buildings, oak-beams, and mill stones sunk 
in oaken beds. Enclosures resembh'ng gardens 
were traced out, and plants of various kinds grow- 
ing about the place not indigenous to the island. 
But the most decisive proof of these ruins being 
fhe remains of an ancient European colony was 
in the different kinds of coins that were found, 
some of ductile gold, which the inhabitants con^ 

* Precis de la Geog. Univer. torn. i. 
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sidered to be old Flemish coins, and others of 
copper without inscriptions.* 

The coins, which are said to be in the hands of 
many of the inhabitants of St John's, will probably, 
decide the question, whether these newly dis- 
covered remains of a former colony be that founded 
by Zichmni, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, or some attempt at the establishment of a 
colony by the delcendants of Eric and Biom from 
Iceland in the eleventh century. The Scandina- 
vians were in the practice of coining money 
before the tenth century, stamped with the im- 
pression of a sun, a star, or simply a cross, but 
without any inscriptioTL; and they also trafficked, 
even before that period with foreign money, which, 
they received principally from the Flemings.f One- 
circumstance would seem rather to militate against, 
the supposition of the recently discovered ruins 
being the remains of a Scandinavian colony. 
These northern settlers on Iceland and Greenland 
build chiefly with wood in coufitries where no 
wood grows. The ruins in question are of stone, 
and on a spot where timber grows abundantly. 
The probability, therefore, is in favour of their 
being the remains of the fort which Zichmni built 
on the banks of a fair river, if they may not be 

* This idformation is received in a letter from Captain 
Buchan, written at the moment of his sailing ot the Northern 
Expedition, 
t Mallet's Northern Antiquities. 
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referred to a later date than either ; for some of ti\e 
old inhabitants, it seems, are impress^ with thef 
idea that Lord Baltimore had once intended to 
erect saw-mills in the neighbourhood of Port de 
Grasse, vestiges of which are said still ta remain. 
It is an interesting sulgect, of which some more? 
certain information it is to be hoped will speedily 
be procured. 

CHRISTOPHEH COLUMBUS, 1467. 

The extraordinary discoveries of the Portugueze, 
but that of all others which opened them a route 
to India round the Cape of Good Hope, aroused the 
cupidity of some of, and the curiosity of all, the 
nations of Europe, atrd excited that spirit of enter- 
prizein England, which, thoxigh it might sometimeaf 
languish, was never wholly extinguished; and 
which, indeed, is not likely ever to be extinguished' 
so long as any part, however obscure or remote, of 
tfns globe w^e mhabit remains to be discovered. The 
Italians were the most skilful navigators of thos6 
days; aiid among the foreigners who had engaged 
in the Portugueze service was a Genoese by birth, 
named CmtisTOVAL CoroN or CnitrstopHEii 
CoLUKTBCS, who, at the early age of fourteen, had 
betaken himself to a seafaring life,' and had made 
OQBSiderable progxessi ia geometity, cosniography^ 
and astronomy. His first voyage, after leaving 
the Mediterranean, appeirs to have been into the 
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northern seas, m which it is stated, in a memo- 
randum written by himself, that he had visited 
Iceland, to which a considerable trade was then 
carried on, particnUrty by llie northern nations 
and among others by England, principaHy on 
acconnt of its vatnabte fisheries. It is- even 
said that he proceeded beyond this island, and 
advanced several degrees within the polar circle, 
but on what service and for what purpose does not 
appear.* It would have been satisfactory to know 
wheliher it was a mere trading voyage, or a voyage 
df discovery, that led this celebrated navigator into 
those inhospitable regions ; but there is little reasofv 
to hope that any further information wiH ever be 
obtained on thia head. Bis sFubsequent gr^nd dis^ 
covery i» too weH known to be repeated, where it 
would be nrisplaecd; bat a word may be said on 
some recent attempts to rob this eelebrafeed navi^ 
gator of one of the greatest and most important 
discoveries recorded in the annsds of navigation. 

Doctor Robertson complains, and with a proper 
feelmg for the honour of thi* great man, that some 
of the Spanish authors, with the meanness^ o£ 
nationaijcalousy, have endieavoured to detract from 
the glory of his grand enterprize, by insfnnating 
that he was led to the discovery of the new worM; 
not by his own inventive or enterprizing genius, 
but by information which he had received from 

* Ufie o£ CoUunbus. 
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some old pilot whose name or nation is not even 
meiltiqned, and that some German authors had 
ascribed the honour of the discovery of America 
to their countryman Martin Behaim, a native of 
Nuremberg. This early geographer studied under 
the celebrated John Muller, better known by the 
name pf Regiomontanus. He accompanied Diego 
Cam in his voyage of discovery along the coast of 
Africa in 1483, and settled on the island of Fayal, 
where he established a colony of Flemings, having 
obtained a grant of it from the regent of Portugal. 
In 1493 he returned to Nuremberg, to visit his 
native country and family ; and there made a map 
of the globe, which is still preserved in the library 
of that city. Of this map Dr. Robertson procured 
a copy, as published by Doppelmayer, from which^ 
he observes, " the imperfection of cosmographical 
ktiowledge is manifest. Hardly one place is laid 
down in its true situation. Nor can I discover from 
it any reason to suppose that Behaim had the least 
knowledge of any region in America."* He states, 
indeed, that he delineates an island, to which he 
gives the name of St.* Brandon; but that he sus- 
pects it to be a mere imaginary island which had 
been admitted into some ancient maps on no better 
authority than the legend of the Irish St Brandon 
or Brendan, whose story is so childishly fabulous 
as to be unworthy of any notice ; and he concludes 
that the account of his having discovered any part 

* Robertson's Hist, of Araer. vol. i. p.. 368. 
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of the new world appeared to him to be merely 
conjectural. Indeed it is most unlikely that such 
a discovery of Behaim either would or could be 
concealed ; the ^clat which attended that of Colum- 
bus is alone sufficient to disprove the pretensions 
set up for Behaim. 

Though the map of Behaim was constructed 
from the writings of Ptolemy, Pliny and Strabo, 
and from the modern travels of Benjamin of 
Tudela, Carpini, Rubruquis, and especially of 
Marco Polo, yet the discoveries of the Portugueze 
had made no inconsiderable addition to the know- 
ledge of the globe, and a grand step in progressive 
geography. His countrymen, however, not satis- 
fied with what Behaim had sedulously collected 
atid digested, have gone beyond the Spaniards in 
their attempt to rob Columbus of the honour of his 
discovery ; and by fabricated documents to transfer 
the merit of it to Behaim. According to the 
pretensions set up by them, he not only made the 
discovery of .that part of America which is now 
called Brazil,, but anticipated Magelhanes in that 
of the strait which bears hist name ; nay, he even 
anticiji^ted the intention of Magelhanes by naming 
the natives PatagoniariSy b^ause the extremities 
of their bodies were covered with a skin which 
resembled the paws of a bear rather than the 
hands and feet of human beings;* all of which is 

• " Our Captain-general, Magaglianes," says Pigafetta, *' gave 
to these people the name of Pa/dgoni— because they wore on their 
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extracted from pretended letters of Bdiaim himself, 
written in 1486, and preserved in the archives of 
Nuremberg; and from these, it would further 
appear, that ** Martin Behaim, traversing the Atlan- 
tic ocean for several years, examined the American 
islands, and discovered the strait which bears the 
name of Magellan, before either Christopher Colum- 
bus or Magellan sailed those seas; whence he 
mathematically dehneated, on a geographical chart, 
for the king of Lusitania, the situation of the 
coast around every part of that famous and re- 
nowned strait, long before Magellan thought of his 
expedition." It would require better support, than 
that they have hitherto met with, to make such 
clumsy fabrications pass current in the world.* It 
was not at all necessary for Columbus to receive 
any information from Behaim; he was to^ well 
acquainted with the nature of the sphere not to 
know that India could be approached by proceed- 
mg to the west as well as to the east, if no other 
land should be found to intervene; and it is quite 
evident, from all his ei^ideavours to pass to the East 
Indies by a western route, that the continuity of 
the continent of America was entirely new to, and 
wholly unexpected by, him. His hope had been to 
find a direct passage to Cathay and Zipangu, names 

feet the hairy skin' of the guanaco, which gave them the appear- 
ance of bears' feet." 

* Paper by Citisen Otto, in Amer. Phil. Trans, vo). ii. Nrchol- 
son's Journala, vol, ii. and iii. Sup. to Ency. Britt. 
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which, since the return of Marco Polo^ had becooHS 
" familiar as household words." It is true that the 
cosmographers of those days had carried China 
much beyond its real extent to the eastward, and, 
as Herrera observes, " the more it extended to the 
east, the nearer it must approach to the Ca,pe de 
Verd islands." Columbus could not be ignorant 
of this ; and indeed so muoh were the discoveries 
made by him considered as a part of Asia, that they 
had the name of the " Indies" immediately be- 
stowed on them ; and it became necessary, on de* 
tecting the mistake, to distinguish the two coun* 
tries by the names of the East and the West Indies. 
And thus, as Major Renuel has justly observed, 
*^ the splendid discoveries of Columbus were 
prompted by a geographical error of most extra- 
ordiiuiy magnitude."* 

The whole story of Beliaim*s discovery seems to 
have had its origin in a passage of Pigafetta's 
narrative, which is certainly remarkable : " The 
Captain General (Magelhancs) knew that he 
inust make hi9 passage through a strait much con- 
cealed, a^ he had seen on a chart, in the depot of 
the king of Portugal, nwide by that most excellent 
man Martin de Boemia ;" which might also receive 
an additional colour from the assertion of Herrera, 
that Magellan was in possession of a terrestrial 
globe, made by Behaim, to assist him in directing 
his course to the south seas ; and that Columbus 

♦ Geog. of Herodotus, p. 685. 
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was confirmed in his opinion of a western navi- 
gation by Martin de Bohemia, his friend. * 



JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOTA. 1496* 

John Cabot a or Cabot, a citizen of Venice, came 
over to England with his son Sebastian, then a 
boy, (besides two other sons,) and settled in Bristol. 
Being a skilful pilot and intrepid navigator, Henry 
VII., disappointed in the hope of engaging Colum- 
bus, through the misfortunes of his brother Bartho- 
lomew, encouraged Cabota to make discoveries by 
granting him a patent, in virtue of which he had 
leave to go in search of unknown lands, and to con- 
quer and settle them ; the king reserving to him- 
self one-fifth part of the profits. The patent bears 
date the 5 th March, 1496, being the eleventh year 
of Henry's reign, and is granted to him by name, 
and to his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sancius. 
There is a sad disagreement in the date of the 
voyage in which Newfoundland is supposed to 
have been discovered; and there is no possible 
way of reconciling the various accounts collected 
by Hakluyt, and which amount to no less a num- 
ber than six, but by supposing John Cabota to 
have made one voyage, at least, previous to the 
date of the patent, and some time between that 
and the date of the return of Columbus.f 

• Herrera, Dec. i. Sec Burney's History of Voyages and 
Di^icoverieSy vol. i. p. 3. 
t Either ta the year 1594 or 1595. 
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Neither is it quite clear that, in the voyage under- 
taken after the patent was signed, (whether in the 
same year, or the following,) the father accompanied 
Sebastian ; for, if there be any truth in the report 
made to the Pope's legate in Spain, and printed 
in the collection of Ramusio, it would appear 
that Sebastian was alone on this Voyage of dis- 
covery ; as in this document Sebastian is thus 
made to say : — " and when my father died, in that 
time when news were brought that Don Christoval 
.Colon,* the Genoese, had discovered the coasts of 
India, of which there was great talke in all the 
court of King Henry VII. who then reigned; 
insomuch that all men, with great admiration, 
affirmed it to be a thing more divine than humane 
to saile by the West into the East, where spices 
growe, by a way that was never known before : 
by his fame and report, there increaseth in my 
heart a great flame of desire to attempt some 
notable thing ; and understanding by reason of the 
sphere that if I should saile by way of north-west 
I should by a shorter tmct come into India, I 
thereupon caused the king to be advertised of my 
devise, who immediately commanded two caravels 
to bee furnished with all things appertayning to 
the voyage, which was, as farre as I remember, in 
the year 1496, in the beginning of summer ; I 

♦ This again is at variance with the patent of Henry, in 
which John is.menCioned by name. 
VOL. I. D 
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' began therefore to sail toward the north-west, not 
thinking to find any other land than that of 
Cathay, and from thence to turn toward India; 
but after certaine dayes I found that the land 
ranne toward the north, which was to me a great 
displeasure. Nevertheless, sayliug along by the 
coast to see if I could finde any gulfe that turned, 
I found the lande still continued to the 56 degree 
under our pole. And seeing that there the coast 
turned to the east, despairing to find the passage, 
I turned backe again, and sailed downe by the 
coast of that land toward the equinoctiall, (ever 
with intent to finde the saide passage to India,) 
and came to that part of this firme lande which is 
nowe called Florida, where my victuals failing, I 
departed from thence and returned into England, 
where I found great tumults among the people 
and preparations for warres in Scotland, by reason 
whereof there was no more consideratbn had to 
this voyage."* 

The probability therefore is, that the father and 
'son jointly, in their firat voyage, discovered New- 
foundland, to which they gave the name of Prima 
Viita^ " the first seen.'* They describe the natives 
as being clothed in skins of beasts, and using, as 
arms, bows and arrows, clubs and pikes. They 
saw bears and large deer, caught plenty of seals, 
fine salmon, and soles above a yard in length ; but 

* Ramusio; and tiakluyt's voyages. 
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the fisb in greatest abundance was of a kind called 
by the natives baccallaos^ a name by which the 
country was afterwards known, and which a small 
island on the eastern side still bears. The Dutch 
and Germans have adopted the native name of 
the cod-fish, by changing the latter / into j and 
transposing the letters b and c, making the* word 
cabaljou. 

From an extract made by Hakluyt out of Fa- 
bian's Chronicle, it would appear that the Cabots 
brought borne three of the natives of Newfound- 
land.. *^ These savages were clothed in beasts' 
skins, and did eate raw flesh, and spake such 
speach that no man could understand them ; and 
m their demeanour like to bruite beastes, whom 
the king kept a time after." 

Sebastian Cabota finding, on his return from the 
discovery (^America, that the English government 
was not disposed to prosecute the enterprize thus 
happily begun, set out for Spain; or, as Peter 
Martyr saith, " he was called out of England by the 
command of His Catholic Majesty of Castile, 
where he was made one of the council for the 
affairs of the New Indies ;" and lie adds, '' Cabot 
is my very good friend, whom I treat with famili- 
arity, and delight to have frequently to keep me 
company at my own house." 

Sebastian made several voyages in the service 
of Spain^ and among others discovered the Rio 

D 2 ' 
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de la Plata, or River of Silver, on the coast of 
Brazil. After this he returned to England, pro- 
bably on the invitation of Mr. Robert Thome, an 
English merchant of Bristol, but resident at Seville, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, and 
who had contributed largely to one of his expedi- 
tions.* Mr. Thome was a native, and once had 
served the office of mayor, of the city of Bristol, 
where Cabota's father had lived. His return to 
England was in the year 1548, when Henry VIII. 
was on the throne. On the succession of Edward 
VI. the Duke of Somerset introduced him to the 
young king, who was so delighted with his conver- 
sation that he created him, by patent, pilot major, 
and settled on him a pension for life of 500 marks 
(166/. IS^. 4rf.) a year, " in consideration of the 
good and acceptable services done, and to be 
done."t M^ever was a reward, great as it was in 
those days, more deservedly bestowed. Placed at 
the head of the " Society of Merchant Adventurers," 
by his knowledge and experience, his zeal and 
penetration, he not only w^s the means of extend- 
ing the foreign commerce of England, but of 
keeping alive that spirit of enterprize, which, even 
in his life time, was crowned with success, and 
which ultimately led to the most happy results 
for the nation that had so wisely and honourably 

♦ lives of the Admirals, vol.i. p. 381. 
t Hakluyt's Voyages. 
Ryiners Fcedera, vol. xv. p. 181. 
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enrolled this deserving foreigner in the list of her 
citizens. 

THE CORTEREALS. 1500. 

The Portugueze, not content with having dis- 
covered a route to India by sailing round the tem- 
pestuous extremity of Africa, soon after engaged in 
an equally dangerous enterprize ; — that of finding 
a route to *India and the Spice islands, by sailing 
westward round the northern extremity of 
America. 

This bold undertaking was reserved for the 
CoRTEREALs, the enlightened disciples of the 
school of Sagres. The first navigator of the 
name of Cortereal, who engaged in this enterprize, 
was John Vaz Costa Cortereal, a gentleman of 
the household of the Infanta Don Fernando — 
who, accompanied by Alvaro Martens Hornen, 
explored the northern seas, by order of King 
Alfonso the Fifth, and discovered the Terra de 
Baccalhaos (the land of cod fish) afterwards called 
Newfoundland. 

This voyage is mentioned by Cordeiro,* but he 
does not state the exact date, which however is 
ascertained to have been in 1463 or 1464; ibr, on 
their return from the discovery of Newfoundland, 
or Terra Nova, they touched at the island of 
Terceira, the captaincy of which island having 

* Historia Insulana, Cordeiro, 1 vol. fol. 
D 3 
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become vacant by the death of Jacome Bruges, 
they solicited the appointment, and in reward 
for their services the request was granted, their 
patent commission being dated in Evora, 2d 
April, 1464. 

Notwithstanding this early date of a voyage 
across the Atlantic, there exists no document to 
prove that any thing further was done by the Por- 
tugueze, in the way of discovery, till towards the 
close of the fifteenth century ; and if the evidence 
of that in question rested on this single testimony 
of Cordeiro, and on the fact of the patent, it 
would scarcely be considered as sufficiently strong 
to deprive the Cabotas of the honour of being the 
first who discovered Newfoundland ; at the same 
time if the patent should specify the service for 
which it was granted, and that service is stated to be 
thediscovery of Newfoundland, the evidence would 
go far in favour of the elder Cortereal. But there is 
another indirect testimony afforded by Francisco 
de Souza,* who in 1570 wrote a treatise on the 
New Islands^ and of their discovery ; as also cod- 
cerning those Portugueze who went from Vianna, 
and from the islands of the Azores, to people the 
Terra N&va do Baccalhao twenty years before that 
period; which would prove that the Portugueze 
not only were in the habit of fishing on the banks 

* Tratado das lUuu nacoiy S^c, 1570. 
Bibliotkcca LasUana. 
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of Newfoundland, but of settling there aiao, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

The arduous enterprtze of prosecuting disco- 
veries in the northern seas would seem however 
to have been reserved exclusively for the family of 
theCortereals; for it does not appear that any person 
had attempted, on the part of Portugal, to explore 
those seas navigated by John Vaz Cortereal, the 
father, nor by any nation, except Cabota in behalf 
of England, until the time of his son Gaspar 
Cortereal. 

The two ships which had been prepared for this 
voyage, and put under his command, sailed from 
Lisbon in the summer of 150() — for although 
Galvam says that they sailed from the island of 
Terceira, this must only be understood on account 
of their having touched there to receive refresh- 
ments, to complete their crews, and to aftbrd 
Cortereal an opportunity of taking leave of that 
part of his family which was settled in that 
island. 

Departing from the Azores, or Western Islands, 
they steered a pourse which, as far as they knew, 
had never but once before been traced by any navi- 
gator, till they discovered land to the northward, 
to which they gave the name of Terra Verde — that 
is, Greenland. Galvam places it (although with 
little accuracy) in 50°* — and others, particularly 

• Misprinted probably for 60®, which would be correct. 
D 4 
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Goes, describe the qualities of the country, and 
the manners of the inhabitants. 

In the first collection of voyages which is 
known to have been published in Europe, and 
printed in Vicenza, by Francazano Montaboldo,* 
there is inserted a letter from Pedro Pascoal, 
ambassador from the republic of Venice to the 
court of Lisbon, addressed to his brother in 
Italy, and dated 29th October 1501, in which he 
details the voyage of Cortereal, as told by himself 
on his return. 

From this authority, it appears that, having 
employed nearly a year in this voyage, he had 
discovered, between west and northwest, a con- 
tinent until then iniknown to the rest of the 
world ; that he had run along the coast upwards 
of eight hundred miles ; that according to his con- 
jecture this land lay near a region formerly ap- 
proached by the Venetians,t almost at the North 
Pole ; and that he was unable to proceed farther 
on account of the great mountains of ice which 
incumbered the sea, and the continued snows 
which fell from the sky. 

He further relates that Cortereal brought fifty- 
seven of the natives in his vessels — he extols the 
country on account of the timber which it pro- 

• Mundo Nuovo 6 Paesi nuovameute retrovati, &c. Vicenea, 
1507 ; a very rare book ; translated into Latin, by Madrigano, 
under the title of '* Itinerarium Portugalensium h Lusitania io 
Indiam, &c." " 

t Nicolo and Antonio Zeno. 
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duces, the abundance of fish upon its coasts, and 
the inhabitants being robust and laborious. 

To this evidence may also be added that of 
Ramusio, whose accuracy in such matters is well 
known. The following extract is taken from his 
discourse on Terra Firma and the Oriental Islands. 
" In the part of the new world which runs to 
" the northwest, opposite to our habitable con- 
" tinent of Europe, some navigators have sailed, 
" the Jirst of whom, as far as can be ascertained, 
" was Caspar Cortereal, a Portugueze, who arrived 
" there in the year 1500 with two caravels, 
" thinking that he might discover some strait 
" through which he might pass, by a shorter 
" voyage than round Africa, to the Spice islands. 

" They prosecuted their voyage in those seas 
" until they arrived at a region of extreme cold ; 
" and in the latitude of 60^ north they discovered 
** a river filled with ice, to which they gave the 
"name of Rio Nevado — that is, Snow River. 
" They had not courage however to proceed farther, 
" all the coast which runs from Rio Nevado to 
" Porto das Malvas (Mallow Port) which lies in 
" 56**, and which is a space of two hundred leagues, 
'* was well peopled, and they landed and brought 
" away some of the inhabitants — Cortereal also 
" discovered many islands, all inhabited, and to 
" each of which he gave a name."* We shall 
presently see what islands these were. 

* Ramusio, Navigat, et Fiaggi, 
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This great country discovered by Cortereal is 
evidently that which at present is known under 
tlie name of Labrador, or rather Lavrador — a 
Portugueze word which chamcterises the inha- 
bitants. 

As a further proof that this is the fact, there 
is a map in an old edition of Ptolemy, published 
in Rome in 1508, which gives to the land of 
Lavrador the name of " Corterealis," and on it is 
laid down the island of Demonios (Demons) on 
account of the trouble which the ships had there 
experienced. 

Sebastian Munster, in his Chorography, printed 
for the first time in Basle iu 1544, gives to New- 
foundland itself (Terra Nova) the name of 
Cortereal, and the celebrated Abraham Ortelius 
not only calls the land of Lavrador, Cortereal, 
but he marks the Rio Nevado, and Bahia da Serra, 
close to the entrance of the strait now named 
Hudson's; and he places nearly in the middle of 
it, a river which he calls Rio da Tormenta, (Storm 
River,) to which succeeds another bay called 
Bahia das Medas (Rick Bay.) It does not how- 
ever follow that, because all these names are Por- 
tugueze, they must have first been given by Caspar 
Cortereal, nor that he actually entered Hudson's 
Bay, though the probability is in favour of such a 
supposition, if we take into consideration all the 
collateral circumstances of the narrative. 

The same doubt however does not occur in 
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regard to the river St. Lawrence. Even without 
specific evidence it might safely have been con* 
eluded that, as a passage to India was the grand 
object of research, so large an opening as is 
presented by the mouth of this river could not 
have escaped examination. Independent however 
of this general reasoning, the evidence furnished 
by Ramusio is decisive. In describing the prin- 
cipal places on that coast, he says that beyond 
Cabo do Gado (Cattle Cape) whicli is in 54 degrees, 
it runs two hundred leagues to the westward, to 
a great river called St. Lawrence, which some con- 
sidered to be an arm of the sea, and which the 
Portugueze ascended to the distance of many 
leagues. 

The extent of this navigation was probably 
limited to the ascertaining that it was not an arm 
of the sea, but a large river. As to the name of 
Canada, which was given to the country on the, 
right of the entrance, it was by many geographen 
confined to a village situated at the confluence of 
the Seguenai, and according to most writers ori- 
ginated in the following circumstance: — When 
the Portugueze first ascended the river, unckr the 
idea that it was a strait, through which a passage 
to the Indies might be discovered — on arriving at 
the point where they ascertained . that it was nat 
a strait, but a river, jthey, with all the emphasis of 
disappointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, Ci^ 
nada ! — (here, nothing !) which words caught tic 
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attention of the natives, and were remembered 
and repeated by them on seeing other Europeans^ 
under Jacques Carrier, arrive in 1534 — but Cartier 
mistakes the object of the Portugueze to have 
beeh gold mines, not a passage to India ; and if the 
Portugueze account be true, he also mistook the ex- 
clamation of C^ nada^ for the name of the country. 

It has been already stated that, in the course of 
this voyage, Cortereal discovered many islands, 
which he found were inhabited, and to which he 
gave Portugueze names. Ramusio, in his map, 
lays down the Ilha dos Baccalhaos (Cod Island) 
almost joining Terra de Cortereal ; the island of 
Boa Vista ; and another which he names " Monte 
de Trigo'' (wheat heap or hill) ; and in the map of 
Ortelius there is laid down, in lat. 43°, Ilha 
Redonda (Round Island) ; in lat 47^, Ilka da area 
(Sand Island); and in lat. 57% Ilha dos Cysnes 
(Swan Island); and, finally, in the mouth of Hud- 
son's Straits, he places a little islet under the name 
of Caramilo — ^from which it may almost be con- 
cluded that the Portugueze had been here also, 
as this name is only a mis-spelling of the Por- 
tugueze word Caramelo or Icicle. 

These circumstances render it probable that 
during the enthusiasm excited by the voyages of 
Gama and of Magalhanes, other voyages were 
undertaken, and countries described, by the Portu- 
gueze, which subsequent events caused to be neg- 
lected and forgotten. . 
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As Caspar Cortereal was fully persuaded that a 
north-west passage to India might be found, and 
that its discovery would be honourable to himself 
and highly advantageous to his country, he con- 
tinued bis preparations for a second expedition, 
to which he had no difficulty in obtaining die 
king's consent ; and he sailed, accompanied by the 
anxious prayers and hopes of his countrymen, 
from the port of Lisbon, on the loth of May, 1501, 
with two vessels. 

The voyage is said to have been prosperous 
until they reached Terra Verde; but here ha 
was separated by bad weather from his consort, 
who, after having long searched and waited 
for him in vain, returned to Lisbon, with the 
melancholy tidings of what had happened. It 
is stated, in several of the collections of voyages, 
that the name of Anion was given to the Strait 
supposed to have been discovered by Caspar, in 
honour of two brothers who accompanied him; 
but there are no grounds whatever for such a sup- 
position, nor for that of other geographers who 
pretend that the name of Ania^ as applicable to the 
north-western extremity of America, is mentioned 
by Marco Polo as a province of China, there being 
no such province in China, nor any such men- 
tioned by Marco Polo. The origin of the word 
is, in feet, utterly unknown.* 

* In the earliest maps Ama\^ marked as the name of the north- 
western part of America. Ani in the Japanese language is saiil 
to signify brother ; hence probably the mistake. 
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Michael Cortereal, grand door-keeper of the 
king Don Manuel, seeing himself thus deprived 
of a brother for whom' he entertained the warmest 
affection, would not entrust the task of sending in 
search of him to any other, and therefore he him- 
self set sail with three vessels from Lisbon^ on the 
10th of May, 1502. 

Antonio Galvam informs us that, upon their 
reaching the coast, they discovered many rivers and 
openings, and each vessel entered a separate one, 
with the understanding that they should all meet at 
a certain point on the aoth of August. Two of the 
vessels did so meet, but Miguel de Cortereal did 
not appear, nor was any thing more ever heard of 
him ; and the only memorial of his and his bro- 
ther's fate is the name of Cortereal given to the 
country. 

When these two vessels returned to Lisbon with 
the melancholy news of the loss of this second 
Cortereal, there remained yet a third brother, 
Vasco Eancs, master of the household, and one of 
the privy council of king Don Manuel, who im- 
mediately prepared to set out in search of his lost 
brothers ; but no entreaty, no influence, could ob^ 
tain the king's consent, who constantly replied 
that in this undertaking he had already lost two 
of his most faithful servants and valuable friends, 
and was resolved at least to preserve the third; he 
very readily, however, granted leave for other 
vessels being prepared and dispatclied on this 
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search; but they also returned without any intel- 
ligence of these unfortunate navigators. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, those voyages 
were nevertheless productive of great advantages 
to Poitugal : they led to the establishment of a 
settlement on Newfoundland and to the prose- 
cution of very extensive fisheries, in which were 
employed, at one period, between two and three 
hundred vessels from the ports of Vianna and 
Aveino alone. But when Portugal had passed 
under the dominion of Spain, her commerce lan- 
guished and her marine was destroyed, from the 
combined effect of domestic oppression and foreign 
war; and the ports both of Aveiro and Vianna 
are at present, and have been for many years, by 
sheer neglect, nearly choaked with sand and mudL 
and can no longer receive vessels of burthen, 

The family of iCortereal has long been extinct, 
but it was for many years one of the most distin- 
guished in Portugal. The family name was. ori- 
ginally Costa or Coste, and of French extraction, 
having come to Portugal along with the Count 
Alfonso Henrique^, under whom one of the Costas 
served in the taking of Lisbon and conquering of 
Portugal from the Moors. 

The family settled in Algarve ; and when John 
Vaz da Costa (some say his father) came to the 
Portugueze court, he used to live in such a style of 
splendour and hospitality, that the king observed 
to him, " Your presence, Costa, in my court, 
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makes it a real court.'' Others say, that it was 
not on account of his magnificent style of living, 
but of his personal prowess on a particular occa- 
sion. Two strangers having appeared at court, 
and, according to the manners of the times, chal- 
lenged any of the courtiers to wrestle or combat, 
Cortereal immediately accepted the challenge, and 
civilly shook hands with his antagonist before the 
contest; but so prodigious was the strength of 
Cortereal (until then called Costa) that he squeezed 
the stranger's hand until he cried out, in the greatest 
pain, that he could not attempt to contend with a 
man possessed of such extraordinary strength ; on 
which occasion the king is represented as being so 
delighted, that he exclaimed, " Truly, Costa, your 
presence makes my court a real court '"^ 

* M^m. de Litt^rat. Portug. vol. viii. (isbon, 1812. 
An Essay, by Sebastad Francisco M«ndex Trigoxo. 
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AU9ERT AND JACQUES CARTIER. 1508 and 1594. 

The Erench may almost be said to be the only 
maritiine people of £urope who have seen, with 
appareat indifference, the exertions made by other 
nations for the discovery of a passage to India, 
either by the north-east or the north-west Yet 
they very early availed themselves of the disco- 
veries of others: for we find the Normans and 
Bretons, at Ihe commencement of the sixteenth 
century, frequenting the banl^s of Newfoundland 
for tlie purpose of fishing; and one of their 
navigators, named AuBERxor Hubert, sailed f^m 
Dieppe in 1508, in a ship called the Pens6e, with 
the view, as it would seem, to examine the shores 

VOL. I. E 
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of Newfoundland, from whence he brought back 
to Paris one of the natives ; but it does not ap- 
pear that any further discovery was the object of 
this voyage. Perhaps, however, the expedition of 
Jacques Cartier in 1534, under the auspices of 
Francis I., might be called a voyage of discovery, 
undertaken with the Vtfew of binding a short route 
to those countries, from which Spain derived so 
much wealth. The discovery he actually made, or 
at least clanned, was that of the. gulf and rirer of 
fiaiftt Lawraxce; though thei^ dan be tittle doubt 
that Coitereiil ppteceded Wm, and indeed k is gene- 
Hafly ^pfpdsed thai cf^n Vfelascb had t>ecn bt^fore 
him. The etymology of the word Candida (alJ^eady 
noticed*) has even been .ascribed to the visit of 
Vetesco, with as littie accmracy (perhaps as *hat 
which had before been assigned by Cortereal. It 
ft SQiteil thsitthef(mti^r,dHnqipoinl$ed iniidt finding 
dtiy'of th^ pt<ediou»wa»tD> in hosti^mng to return 
Ckhed mt^ohwptapXt iim^^ioihj '' th^re is nMhifig^ 
here,'' which wjrds^eiiig'fepeatefl by thfe-witivtt 
to *the he^t 'Etirop^hs^tbey^sai^, it was (K^cluiied 
tloiiCanatia itr^s the tmmfe of thecoutatry ; but h(Hk 
biu^ 'probabty be thbught too forced and fsoiciM 
W be rettl. Cartibr, withe nairative of 'his jeeotiB 
^ytige uj)Hiie St Ldwrincfe in 1535,!gi\res^a tbott 
proftabte derividdnof the name, when he sajyte 
th«t an lisftemUage of 'houses or e toMFia <is 'e&ltod 

• Under ArL " Gohciwi;* 
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Canada in the language of the natives— ilz appei- 
lent une ville, Canada.^ 

The subsequent voyages of Roberval and of the 
Marquis de la Roche had no ot^r object of disr 
covery than that of goid, or of finding out a 
desirable spot to establish a colony on the coast of 
America; and though they contain many very 
curious and interesting transactions with the 
native Indians, they come not within the scope of 
the present history, whic^i is meant to be confined to 
the more northern regions. We hasten, therefore, 
to those brilliant periods of early English enter*- 
priee, so con^icuously di^layed in every quarter 
of the globe ; but in none, probably, to greater 
advantage, than in tlipse bold and persevering 
efforts to pierce through frozen seas, in their little 
6lender barks of the most miserable description, 
ill provided with the means cither of comfort or 
safety, without charts or instruments, or any pre- 
vious knowledge of the cold and inhospitable 
regions through which they had to force and to 
feel their way ; tlieir vessels oft beset amidst end- 
less fields of ice, and threatened to be overwhelmed 
with instant destmction from the rapid whirling 
and bursting of those huge floating masses, known 
by the name of ice-bei^ : yet, so powerfully in- 
fused into the minds of Britops was the spirit of 



* III hit vocabulary of the language he calk a town ** Canada." 
^Hakluyt,vol. iii. p. ^2. 
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enterprize, that some of the ablest, the mostlearned, 
and most respectable men of the times, not only 
lent their countenance and support to expeditions 
fitted out for the discovery of new lands, but 
strove eagerly, in their own persons, to share in the 
glory and the danger of every daring adventure. 

In point of time, however, there is one solitary 
voyage on record, though the particulars of it are 
so little known as almost to induce a suspicion 
whether any such voyage was, ever performed, 
which takes precedence of any foreign voyage on 
the part of English navigators ; it is that of. a 
Spaniard, or rather perhaps, judging from the name, 
of a Portugueze, for the discovery of a northern 
passage to^the Moluccas ; and still more probably a 
Portugueze, from the circumstance of his having 
accompanied Magelhanes on his voyage into the 
south seas round the southern extremity of the 
continent of America. The following vague ac- 
count is all that can now be collected of Estevan 
or Steven Gomez. 

ESTEVAN GOMEZ. 1524. 

The attempts which had been made by John 
and Sebastian Cabota on the part of England, by 
Cortereal on that . of Portugal, and by Aubert or 
Hubert, who was sent out by the French, to pro- 
secute discoveries in the north, very naturally 
alarmed the jealousy of the Spaniards, who, on 
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account of their rich and valuable possessions in 
the cast, were the most interested in confining the 
way to them to that, which should be as intricate and 
difficult as possible. The two grand routes to those 
possessions, which the two Portugueze, Vasco ide 
Gama and Magelhanes, had succeeded in discover- 
ing, were, it is true, both long and tedious, and, in 
those early periods of navigation, not altogether free 
from danger. That circumstance alone might not, 
therefore, have been sufficient to excite investigation 
on the part of Spain, if she had not witnessed other 
nations attempting to discover a shorter way to 
China and the Indies by the north. It would have 
argued the extreme of indifference, if the nation 
most interested in the speedy intercourse with the 
wealthy countries of the east should have been the 
most backward in profiting by those discoveries 
already made, and which augured such happy 
results. Accordingly we find that in the year 
1524, Estevan Gomez, a supposed skilfiil navigator, 
employed on the part of Spain, sailed from Corunna 
with a view of discovering a northern passage to 
the Molucca islands from the Atlantic. This 
Gomez, as before mentioned, had sailed with 
Magelhanes on his voyage of discovery into the 
south seas. He was therefore personally acquainted 
with the difficulties and delays of a passage by 
that route, and capable of estimating the compa- 
rative advantages of one round the northern ex- 
tremity of America. But to what part of the coast 

£ S 
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of America, or Newfoundland, or I^brador, he 
directed his course is not at all known. It is 
evident, however, that he returned without bring- 
ing back with him any liope of a passage intd 
the eastern seas, having contented himself with 
seizing and bringing off some of the natives of the 
coast on which he had touched. It is said, that 
one of his friends, accosting him on his return, 
inquired with eagerness what success he had met 
with, and what he had brought back; to which 
Gomez replying shortly cscUpdos (slaves), the friend 
concluded he had accomplished his purpose, and 
brought back a cargo of cloves (clavos). " On 
this," says Purchas, "he posted to the court to 
carry the first news of this spicy discovery, looking* 
for a great reward ; but the truth being known, 
caused hereat great laughter."* 

Gaspar, in his history of the Indies, is the only 
authority for this voyage, of which and of Steven 
Gomez, as Purchas has observed, "little is left us 
but a jest." 

The Spaniards were not less alarmed on the side 
of the Pacific than they were at hoihe. Corter, 
the conqueror and viceroy of Mexico, had received 
intelligence of the attempt of Cortereal to dis- 
cover a northern passage from the Atlantic into 
the Pacific, and of his having entered a strait, to 
which he gave the name of Anian. Alive to the 
importance of the intelligence, he lost not a mo- 

* Parchas his Pilgrimage, vol. ▼. p. 810, 



tOi&BLt ia fitting out three fthips well naiuu^ of 
which he is said to have taken the command iu 
person, though XLopimalljr under the ordera of 
Francisco Ulloa, to look out for the opening of 
this strait into the Pacific, and to oppose the pror 
gress of the Portugueze and other Europeans who 
might attempt this passage. Little is known con- 
cerning this expeditioif of Cortez, but that it soon 
returned without meeting with Cortereal, or dis- 
covering any thing that could lead to the suppor 
sition of a passage from those seas to the Atlantic. 

The Spaniards, however, were by no means 
easy at the attempts, feeble as they had hitherto 
been, to reach the Pacific by a northern route* 
Accordingly, in 1542, the viceroy Mend/oza sent 
Coronado by lan.d a^ ^la,r9on by se^ to the npfth- 
ward from Me3(:icpj to inquire ji^to and, if possible, 
to discover the strait of Apian^ which wa§ then 
supposed to be the )ve$tern opening of the passagje 
into the Pacific; but both expeditionf returned 
without having effepted any discovery that could 
lead to the supposition pf the /existence of such a 
passage being well gjrqun^ed. 

The court of Sp^in wepe by no ip^e^fi^ satisfijed 
with such negative testimonies, an,d gave orders, 
two years ^terwards, for another ex|xedition, thp 
conduct of wbich was entrusted to Juan Rod- 
figxxe^ de C^abrillo, a Portuguezie in the servicie 
of Sp^in. He proceeded along the north-west 
^cp^st pf America as fa^ as the l^u^ .^4^, and 

£ 4 
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gave the name of Cape Mendocino, in complimeitt 
of the viceroy, to the land seen about the latitude 
42''. The want of provisions, the sicknessof the 
crew, the weakness of the sliip, the turbulent sea, 
and the cold weather, were assigned as the reasons 
for their return, without proceeding to a higher 
degree of latitude; and it may well be a subject 
of wonder, that this enterprizing nation, the first 
which was firmly established on the coasts and 
islands of the Pacific, should have been the last 
to make discoveries in that part of the world. 



THE DOMINUS VOBISCUM. 1527* 

We ought, perhaps, to be less Surprized at the 
indifference shewn for northern discovery by the 
maritime nations of Europe, when we find that, 
notwithstanding the liberal encouragement given 
by Henry VII. and his successor Edward VI., 
to Sebastian Cabota, the spirit of enterprize seems 
to have lain dormant in England for thirty years 
nearly ; at least no memorial of any voyage under- 
taken either for profit or discovery is left on record 
during that period. In fact the real spirit of ad- 
venture had not yet stimulated the mercantile part 
of the nation to engage in foreign trade or to make 
discoveries ; and so little impression had the ex- 
ploits of Cabota and his suggestions for following 
them up made on the minds of the people of Eng- 
land, or of the government, that this great pilot 
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seems to have left the country in di^ust, and 
entered into llie service of Spain ; from whence 
he was probably drawn, in the reign of Edward 
VI., on promise of the pension already mentioned, 
or, in general terms, of the king*s patronage. It 
would seem, indeed, that although the prowess of 
English seamen had oft-time^ been displayed in 
contests on their native element with their con- 
tinental neighbours, m '^ carrackes, barges and 
balyngers," the kings of England, or their coun- 
sellors, were not yet awaie of the great advantages 
of foreign trade and foreign ehterprize towards the 
formation of a military marin^. There is, how- 
ever, a document preserved in Hakluyt's collection, 
in the shape of a poem, complaining of the neglect 
of the navy in the time of Henry VI., atid extolling 
** the.policee of keeping the see in the time of the 
marveillous werriour and victorious prince, King 
Henry the Fift, and of his^grete shippes." 

'' When at Hampton, he made the Great Dromonsy 
Which passed other grete sfaippes of the Commons, 
The Trinities the Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghost 
And other moe, which as now be lost, 
What hope ye was the king's grete intent. 
Of thoo shippes, and what in nnnd he meant. 
It was not ellis, but that he cast to bee 
Lord Round-about, environ of the see."* 

At length, however, the spirit of discovery and 
foreign enterprize burst forth in the reign of Henry 

• English Policie exhortiog all England to kecpc the see, &c. — 
HaUoyt, voLi, p. IS?. 
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YIII^ and flourished in full vigoor under the 
fe&tmi^ hsnd of £ltzabetlu The first enterpi^K 
undertaken solely by EnglUhmeii, of which we 
have any record, was at the suggestion of Master 
Robert Thome, of Bristol, who is said to have ex- 
horted King Henry VIII. ** with very weighty 
and substantial reasons to set forth a discoverie 
even to the North Pole,'* which voyage, as would 
appear from the Chronicles of Hall and Grafton, 
actually took place ; for they inform us that 
^ King Henry VIII. sent two faire ships well 
manned and victualled, having in them divers 
cunning men to seek strapge regions, and so they 
set forth out of the Thames the 20th day of May, 
in the 19th yeere of his raigne, which was the yere 
of our Lord 1527."* Hakluyt took great pains to 
discover who these cunning men were, but all he 
iXMild learn was that one of the ships was cfdled 
the DoMiNUs VoBiscuM, and that a canon of St 
Paul's^ in London, a great mathematician and 
wealthy man^ went therein himself in person ; that 
having saikd very far north-westward, one of the 
ships was cast away or entering into a dangerous 
gulph, about the great opening between the north 
parts of Newfoundland and Meta incognita or 
Greenland, and the other returned home about the 
beginning of October: "and this,** says Hakluyt, 
*' is all that I can hitherto leame or finde out of 
this voyage, l^ reason of the great juegligence of 

« Chronicles quoted by Hakluyt, vpjl. mi. p. 199- 
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the writers of those times^ who should hare used 
more care iu preserving of the memories of the 
worthy actes of our nation.*^ 



THE TRINITIE AND THE MINION. 1536. 

This voyage, we are told by Hakluyt, was set 
forth by Master Hore, of London, " a man of 
goodly stature and of great courage, and given to 
the studie of cosmographie." Assisted by the 
king's favour, several gentlemen were encouraged 
to accompany him in a voyage of discovery upon 
the north-west parts of America, many of whom 
were of the Inns of Court and of Chancery ; " and 
divers others of good worship, desirous to see the 
strange things of the world. The whole number 
that went in the two tall ships were about sixe- 
score persons, whereof thirty were gentlemen, 
which were all mustered in warlike maner at 
Gravesend, and after the receiving of the sacra- 
ment they embarked themselves in the jende of 
Aprill, 1536."t 

After a tedious passage of two months they 
reached in safety Cape Breton; and shaping a 
course from thence to the north-east came to Pen- 
guin island, " very full of rocks and stones^ 
whereon they went and found it. full of great 

* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 129. 
t Idem. 
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foules white and gray, as big as geese, and ihey* 
saw infinite numbers of their egges." : These birds 
they skinned and found to be good and nourishing 
meat, and the great store of bears, both black and 
white, was no mean resource, and, as we are told« 
no bad food. 

Mr. Oliver Dawbeney, merchant of London, 
who was one of the adventurers on board the 
MiNioK, related to Mr. Richard Hakluyt the fol- 
lowing curious circumstances concerning this early 
voyage : 

" That after their arrivall in Newfoundland, and 
having bene there certaine dayes at ancre, and not 
having yet scene any of the naturall people of the 
countrey, the same Dawbeney walking one day on 
the hatehes spied a boate with savages of those 
parts, rowing downe the bay toward them, to gaze 
^lpon the ship and our people, and taking vewe of 
their comming aloofe, he called to such as were 
under the hatches, and willed them to come up if 
they would see the natural people of the countrey, 
that they had so long and so much desired to see : 
whereupon they came up and tooke viewe of the 
savages rowing toward them and their ship, and 
upon the \iewe they manned out a ship-boat to 
meet them and to take them. But they spying 
our ship^boat making towards them, returned with 
maine tbrce and fled into an island that lay up in 
the bay or river there, and our men pursued them 
into the island and the savages fledde and escaped ; 
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but our men found a fire and the side of a beare, on 
a wooden spit, left at the same by the savages 
that were fled. 

" There, in the same place, they found a boote 
of leather, garnished on the outward side of die 
calfe with certaine brave trailes, as it were of rawe 
«ilke, and found a certaine great warme mitten. 
And these caryed with them, they returned to 
their shippe, not finding the savages, nor seeing any 
thing else besides the soyl^ and the things growing 
in the same, which chiefly were store of firre and 
pine trees. 

" And further the said Mr. Dawbeney told him, 
that lying there they grew into great want of vic- 
tuals, and that there they found small reUefe, 
more than that they had from the nest of an osprey, 
that brought hourely to her yong great plentie of 
divers sorts of fishes. But suqh was the famine 
that encreased amongst them from day to day, that 
they, were forced to seeke to relieve themselves .of 
raw herbes and rootes that they sought on the 
maine : but the famine encreasing, and the reliefe 
of herbes being to little purpose to satisfie their 
insatiable hunger, in the fieldes and deserts here 
and there, the fellow killed his mate while he 
stooped to take up a roote for his reliefe, and 
cutting out pieces of his bodie whom he had mnr- 
thered, broyled the same on the coles and greedily 
devoured them. 

" By thb meane the company decreased, and 



the officeiB knew ml what had beedme of Chem ; 
uui ft fortuned tlist one of the ^oinpany, ilriven 
with hunger to sceke abroade for reliefe, found out 
in tbe fieldes the eav.our'Cif broyled flesh, and fell 
t»at witii 'one for 1)hat he would swffier him and his 
feltowes to rterve, enjoying plentie as lie tJipught j 
and this ^fnatter growing to cruell speaches, he that 
bad ^hte feroyled meiKte burst out into these 
wordcs: — If thou wouMest needes know, the 
l>royled ineate I had was a piece of sueh a man's 
bttttoclie. The report of this brought to the ship, 
the captaine found what became of those that were 
amssing, and was perswaded that some of them 
-were ^leitirer -devoured with wilde beastes nor yet 
destroyed with ravages: and hereupon he stood 
.up and 'made a notable oration, containing howe 
much these dealings ofiended the Almightie, and 
^om^d the Scriptures from first to last what God 
twd, in 'Cases of distresse, done for them that called 
tipon hira, and told them that the power of the 
Almighty Was then no lesse, tJien in al former 
time it had bene. And added, that if it had iiet 
pleased'God to have holpenthem in that distresse, 
that it had been better to have perished in body, 
and to have lived everlastingly, then to have 
•relieved for a poore time their mortal bodyes, and 
to be condemned everlastingly both body and 
mule to the unquenchable fire of hell. And thus 
having ended to that effect, he began to exhort to 
repentance, and besought all the«company to pray, 
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«haitit «ight^teafeie God «o 4«ok wpon t\Mt preteit 
tt^»f$iik stM^ ^urid for bK^ywne meme te veKeve 
the Ktffii^ Thie faMine ^encitfa^iDg, anA the inccm- 
venieKOe^df 1^ m«tittitft'#«re«ts8mg being found, 
lfeey Agreed iMWOnjgst theimetves, rather than elR 
should perish, to cast lots \vho should be batted'; 
«t^ «uch i^as *he tnercie of God, <hat flie ^ame 
^ight tbew ^rri>red a French ^htp in that port, 
•M^U faVnished with TfttaJle, and such was the 
|)olicfe (rf fee English diat they tiecatne masters 
^ the same, -and changing ships and vittailtng 
^^Gnctn they wt ^yle to come into England. 

** It their jttumey ithey 'Were sofiirrcnorthwards, 
that they saw -mighty i^lands'cff yce in the sommer 
^«<?ason on Whidi -were hawkes and dtherToules to 
*6st themselves 'being weary of flying over farre 
from the ♦maitie. They 'sawe also certaine gresft 
white ftmles wJih red bils^ndred legs, somewhat 
bigger than herons, which they supposed toibe 
storkes. They arrived at S. Ives in Comewall 
about the ende of October, from thence they 
departed unto a certain casftle belonging to Sir 
John Luttrell, where M. Thomas Buts, and M. 
'Ra^tall, and other gentlemen of the voyage, were 
vei^' friendly entef tained ; after that they came to 
-the Eafle of Bdtheat Bathe, and thence to Bristol, 
•M to 'London. M. Buts was so changed m the 
-voyage with hunger and miserie, that Sir William 
his father, and my Lady his mother, knew hiin not 
to be their sonme, until theyifounti a secret mark, 
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which was a wart, upon one of his knees, as he 
told me, Richard Hakluyt of Oxford, himselfe; 
to whom I rode 200 miles to learn the whole 
trueth of this voyage from his own mouth, as being 
the onely man now alive that was in this dis- 
coverie. 

" Certaine months after, those Frenchmen came 
into England, and made complaint to king Henry 
the VIII, ; the king, causing the matter to be ex- 
amined, and finding the great distresse of his sub- 
iects and the causes of dealing so with the French, 
was so mooved with pitie, that he punished not his 
subjects, but of his owne purse made full and 
rpyall recompence tmto the French. 

" In this distresse of famine, the English did 
somewhat relieve their vitall spirits, by drinking 
at the springs the fresh water out of certaine 
woodoii cups, out of which they had drunke their 
aqua composita before."* 



SIE HUGfl WILLOUGHBY. 1553. 

The attention of the merchants of England en- 
gaged in foreign trade appears to have chiefly been 
confined to the Flemish towns, the island of Ice- 
land, and to a limited fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland, during the first half of the six- 

* Hakluyt, vol. iii.^p. 130. 
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teenth century. But the return of Sebastian 
Cabota^ and the knowledge of his great enter- 
prizes in the service of Spain, infused into the 
minds of the merchants of England that spirit 
of enlarged adventure which had but feebly shewn 
itself at the commencement of the century, and 
then confined to one quarter of the globe. The 
reputation of this able navigator was so firmly 
established on his return to England that, in ad- 
dition to the liberal pension granted to him by 
Edward VI., he was constituted Grand Pilot of 
England, and ** Govemour of the mysterie and 
companie of the marchants adventurers for the 
discoverie of regions, dominions, islands and 
places unknowen." It was at his suggestion that 
a voyage was undertaken in the year 1553 for the 
discovery of a north-east passage to Cathaia ; and 
the ordinances and instructions drawn up by him 
on this occasion are such as do hiih infinite honour, 
not only for the chaste style in which they are 
written, but also for the liberal and enlightened 
sentiments which run throughout this early per- 
formance.* 

The ships fitted out for this expedition of dis- 
covery were the Bona Esperanzaj Admiral of the 
fle^ of the burden of 120 tons, having with her a 

* Ordinances^ Itutructionsy SfC. by M, Sebastian Cabota, Esquier, 
Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 226. 

VOL. I. F 
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pinnace and a boat ; and Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Knight, as . Captain General of the fleet, was 
appointed to command her : the Edxcard Bonad- 
venture i of 160 tons, with a pinnace and a boat, the 
command of which was given to Richard Chan- 
celor, Captain and Pilot-Major of the fleet, and 
Steven Burough was master of the ship : and the 
Bona Confident ia of 90 tons, having also a pinnace 
and a boat,of which Cornelius Durfoorth was master. 
The number of persons in the first ship was thirty- 
five, including six merchants ; in the second fifty, 
including two merchants; and in the third twenty- 
eight, including three merchants. 

This first regular expedition for discoveries 
excited the most lively interest at the court and 
in tl>e capital; and so sanguine were the promoters 
of the voyage of its success in reaching the Indian 
seas, that they caused the ships to be sheathed 
with lead as a protection against the worms which, 
they had understood, were destructive of wooden 
sheathing in the Indian climates,* and these are pro- 
bably the first ships that in England were coated 
with a metallic substance.f From the account of the 

* Clement Adams's account of the voyage. Hakluyt, vol. 
i. p. 243. 

•f Sheathing with lead was in use till the reign of Charles II. but 
was discontinued on account of its wearing away irregularly and 
so soon washing bare in places, as to let in the worms ; and 
sheathing with wood was adopted in its place. In 1708, a pro- 
posal was made to the Navy Board to sheath ships with copper. 
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voyage written by Clement Adams, "schoolemaster 
to the Queene's henshmen," it would appear that 
several persons of great experience were candidates 
for the command, but that Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
a valiant gentleman and well bom, was preferred 
before all others, " both by reason of his goodly 
personage (for he was of tall stature) as also for hia 
singular skill in the services of warre.'' On the 
day appointed for the sailing of the expedition 
from Ratcliffe, which was the 20th May, " they 
saluted their acquaintance, one his wife, another his 
children, and another his kinsfolkes, and another 
his friends deeret* than his kinsfolkes;'* after which 
the ships dropped down to Greenwich, where the 
court then was. The great ships were towed down 
by the boate, " the marriners being all apparelled 
in watchet or skie-coloured cloth. The courtiers 
canae running out and the common people fkxrkt 
together, standing very thicke upon the shoare ; 
the Privie Consel, they lookt out at the win- 
dowes of the court, and the rest ranne up to the 
toppes of the towers ; the shippes hereupon dis- 
charge their ordinance, and shoot off their pieces 
after the maner of warre, and of the sea, insomuch 

which was rejected without a trial. About sixty years after it 
obtained a trial and was favourably reported on — yet, so very 
difficult is the introduction of any thing new, that, ten jreait 
after this experiment, in Admiral Kcppel's fleet, thtere was but 
one line of battle ship that was coppered. — M. S. Memoirs of 
the Navy. 

fS 
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that the tops of the hilles sounded therewith, the 
valleys and the waters gave an echo, and the 
mariners they shouted in such sort, that the skie 
rang againe with the noise thereof."* 

The result of this voyage, which held out such 
fair promises, was most disastrous to thfe gallant 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and his brave associates; 
who, with the whole of the merchants, officers and 
ship's company, as well as those of tlie Bona Con- 
fidentia, to the number of seventy persons, perished 
miserably from the effects of cold or hunger, or 
both, on a barren and uninhabited part of the 
eastern coast of Lapland, at the mouth of a river 
called ArzinUj not far from the harbour of Kegar. 
The ships and the dead bodies of those who thus 
perished were discovered the following year by 
some Russian fishermen; and by some papers found 
in the admiral's ship, and especially by the date of 
his Will, it appeared that Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
most of the company of the two ships were alive in 
January 1554. They had entered the river on the 
] 8th of September preceding. No papers, however, 
were ever published to give the least account of their 
proceedings and sufferings, which is somewhat sin- 
gular ; as even common seamen, English, Dutch and 
Russians, who, at various times, have wintered in 
much higher latitudes, have kept regular journals of 
theiK proceedings. That of Sir Hugh is exceed- 

* Clement Adams, Hakluyt^ vol. i. p. 245. 
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ingly meagre, terminates just after their arrival 
in the Arzina, and contains only the following 
paragraph respecting their distressed situation. 

" Thus remaining in this haven the space of 
a wceke, seeing the yeere farre spent, and also very 
evill wether, as frost, snowe and haile, as though 
it had been the deepe of winter, wc thought 
it best to winter there. Wherefore we sent out 
three men south south-west, to search if they could 
find people, who went three dayes journey, but 
could finde none. After that we sent other three 
westward four dayes journey, which also returned 
without finding any people. Then sent we three 
men south-east three dayes journey, who in like 
sone returned without finding of people or any 
similitude of habitation."* 

" It is singular," says Mr. Pennant, " that so 
very little has been preserved concerning that very 
illustrious character. Sir Hugh Willoughby. It 
appears that he was son of Sir Henry Willoughby, 
Knight and Baronet, by his third wife Elen, 
daughter of John £gerton,(£sq. of Wrine Hall in 
Cheshire. Sir Hugh married Jane, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Shelley, of Shelley, in the county of 
Nottingham, Knight; by her he had a son named 
Henry, of whom I do not find any account. They 
were originally of Riseley in Derbyshire; Sir 
Hugh is styled by Camden, of Riseley. They 

• Sir H. WiUougMnf's note. Hakluyt, vol. p. 236. 
F 3 
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changed their residence to Wollaton in Notting- 
hamshire, the princely and venerable seat of Lord 
Middleton, who acquired it by the marriage of his 
ancestor, Sir Perceval Willoughby, with Brigitta, 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Francis Willough- 
by, founder of that noble pile. The portrait of 
the celebrated Sir Hugh is to be seen there ; a 
whole length, in very large breeches, according to 
the fashion of the times, in a room hung with 
velvet, with a table covered with velvet, and a 
rich carpet. From his meagre appearance, the 
servant tells you that it represents the attitude in 
which he was found starved. This trivial account 
is all that is left of so great a name."* 

A better fortune attended Master Richard 
Chancelor, in the Edward Bonaventure, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching Wardhuys, in Norway, the 
appointed rendezvous of the little squadron. Here 
he waited seven days looking in vain for his con- 
sorts, and was preparing to depart, when meeting 
with " certaine Scottishmen" they earnestly at- 
tempted to dissuade him from the further prosecu- 
tion of the voyage, magnifying the danger and 
using every effort to prevent his proceeding; but 
he wa$ not to be discouraged with " the speeches 
and words of the Scots," and resolutely determined 
" either to bring that to passe which was intended, 
or els to die the death." Accordingly, on setting 

* FeBQtnt's Arct. Zool. Sup. p. 32. 
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out again, " he held on his course towards that 
unknowen part of the world, and sailed so farre 
that hee came at last to the place where hec found 
no night at all, but a continuall light and bright- 
nesse of the sunne shining clearly upon the huge 
and mighty sea." At length he entered into a 
very great bay, and seeing a fishing-boat, en- 
quired of the people " what country it is, and 
what people, and of what maner of living they 
were ;" but these men seeing the large ship were 
greatly alarmed and fled. At last, however, they 
were overtaken, and immediately fell on their 
knees, offering to kiss Master Chancelor's feet. 
The report being spread abroad of the. arrival of a 
strange people " of singular gentlenesse and cour- 
tesie,'' the inhabitants brought them presents of 
provisions and entered reat^Iy and fearlessly into 
trade with them. 

Our navigators now learned that the name of 
the country was Russia or Moscovie, and that of 
their king Juan Vasilovich, who " ruled and go- 
verned farre and wide in those places." A nego- 
ciation speedily commenced, the result of which 
was a journey, undertaken and performed by 
Master Chancelor, of nearly fifteen hundred miles, 
to a city called Mosco, where he was well received ; 
and to his discreet and able representations Eng- 
land is indebted for the firm foundation of that 
commerce with Russia, which has continued 
almost without interruption ever since. 

f4 
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The fii-st interview with the Czar of Mosco is 
extremely interesting and curious. These adven* 
turers were received with every mark of distinc- 
tion, and invited to a splendid entertainment, at 
which were present the Czar and all his nobles. 
The display of gold and silver, the jewels and the 
rich robes, perfectly astonished the English travel- 
lers. The emperor kept them at great distance ; 
but Chancelor saluted him only in the manner of 
the English court. On the second visit the Czar 
was more familiar. ** The prince called them to 
his table to receive each a cup from his hand to 
drinke, and took into his hand Master George 
Killingworth's beard, which reached over the 
table, and pleasantlie delivered it the Metropoli- 
tane, who, seeming to blesse it, saide in Russ, 
* this is God's gift ;' as indeed at that time it was 
not only thicke, broad, and yellow coloured, but 
in length five foote and two inches of assize." 
Shortly after this he was dispatched with a proper 
escort to Archangel, with a letter from the Czar 
addressed to Ejdward VI., and sailing from thence 
the following spring arrived safely in England. 



RICHAED CHANCELOR, AND STEVEN BUUOUaH. 

1555 and 1556. 

The return of Chancelor to England with a 
letter from the Czar Vasilovich addressed to Ed- 
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ward VL^ and the prospects of vast profits which a 
trade with this extensive empire held forth, were 
deemed to have amply compensated the melancholy 
fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby, the supposed loss of 
the two ships, and the failure of the expedition in 
its main object ; and Philip and Mary, who were 
now on the throne, were readily prevailed on to grant 
a- new charter " to the community of merchants 
adventurers," and to appoint Sebastian Cabota 
governor thereof for the term of his natural life. 
A commission was also issued, constituting Richard 
Chancelor, George Killingworth, and Richard 
Gray commissioners from Philip and Mary, to carry 
a letter to, and to treat with, the Czar of Moscovie 
concerning the commercial priveleges and immu- 
nities which he nught be pleased to grant to this 
newly chartered company. The Edward Bona- 
venture and the Philip and Mary were the ships 
appointed to carry out the commissioners, who, on 
their arrival at Archangel, were escorted to Mosco^ 
where they were well received, and, we are told, 
made a profitable voyage. But though commerce 
was the immediate, it was not the only, object of 
this second expedition. By an article of their 
instructions the adventurers were particularly di- 
rected " to use all wayes and meanes possible to 
leame howe men may passe from Russia, either by 
land or by sea, to Cathaia." And so anxious was 
the company to follow up the attempt at a north- 
east passage to the Indian seas, that, without 
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waiting the result of Chancelor's second voyage, 
it was determined to fit out a small vessel the next 
year, 155^, to make discoveries by sea to the east- 
ward ; and Steven Burrowe or Burough was ap- 
pointed to command the Serchthrift pinnace fitted 
out for this purpose. On the 27th April, being 
then at Gravesend and ready for sea, the goveraor, 
accompanied with several gentlemen and ladies> 
paid a visit to the ship, " and the good olde gentle- 
man Master Cabota gave to the pbore most liberall 
almes ; and then, at the signe of the Christopher, 
hee and his friends banketted, and made mee and 
them that were in the company great cheere ; and 
for very joy that he had to see the towardness of 
our intended discovery, he entered into the dance 
himselfe, amongst the rest of the young and lusty 
company." They left Gravesend on the 29th ; on 
the 23d May passed the North Cape, so named on 
the first voyage, and on the 9th June entered the 
river Cola^ and determined its latitude to be 65® 
48' N. 

One of the numerous Russian vessels called 
lO€^Sy under the orders of one Gabriel, being 
bound for Petchoray led the way for the Serchthrift 
with great attention and civility until they came 
to that river, which they reached on the 15 th July. 
In proceeding to the eastward they fell in with 
much ice, in which they were enclosed before they 
were aware of it, and " which was a feareful sight to 
see." In latitude 70* 15' they again encountered 
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heaps of ice. But on the 25th they fell in with an 
object which seems to have inspired greater terror 
even than the ice. It was the first whale that our 
navigators had met with, and the impression it 
made on the crew is rather amusing. " On St. 
James his day, bolting to the windewardes, we 
had the latitude at noon in seventy degrees, 
twentie minutes. The same day, at a south-west 
sunne, there was a monstrous whale aboord of us, 
so neere to our side that we might have thrust a 
sworde or any other weapon in him, which we 
durst not doe for feare hee should have over- 
throwen our shippe ; and then I called my com- 
pany together, and all of us shouted, and with the 
crie that we made he departed from us ; there was 
as much above -water of his backe as the bredth 
of our pinnesse, and at his falling downe he made 
such a terrible noi^e in the water, that a man would 
greatly have marvelled, except he had known the 
cause of it ; but, God be thanked, we were quietly 
deUvered of him."* 

The same day they came to an island which 
they named James's Island. Here they met with 
a Russian who had seen them at Cola, and who 
told them that the land a head of them was called 
Nctoa Zetnbla, or the New Land. On the 31st 
they reached the island of fVeigats. Here they 
had intercourse with several Russians, and learned 

« Hakluyfs English Voyages, vol. i. p. 280. 
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from them that the people who inhabited the great 
islands were called Samoedsy who have no houses 
but tents made of deer's skins. On landing they 
observed a heap of Samoeds* idols, at least three 
hundred in number, in the shape of men, women, 
and children, " very grossly wrought, and the eyes 
and mouth of sundrie of them were bloodie." 
Some of them are described as being " an olde 
sticke with two or three notches." 

They remained near this place till the 23d 
August, without being able to get farther to the 
eastward on account of the constant north-east 
and northerly winds, thick weather, and abundance 
of ice ; and on the 10th September they arrived at 
ColmagrOy where they remained for the winter. 
In 1557 Burough returned to England, and was 
afterwards made Comptroller of the Royal Navy. 

In the mean time, Juan Vasilovich sent, as his 
ambassador and orator to the court of London, 
Osep Napea, who embarked on the 20th July, 
1556, on board the Edward Bonaventure, in the 
bay of St. Nicholas or Archangel, under the di- 
rection of Richard Chancelor, Grand Pilot, and 
accompanied by three other ships, the Bona Spe- 
ranza, the Philip and Mary^ and the Confidentia. 
This homeward voyage was most disastrous. The 
Confidentia was lost on the coast of Norway, and 
all hands perished. The Bona Speranza wintered 
at Drontheim, and was lost on her passage to 
England ; and the Edward Bonaventure, after 
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being four months at sea, came into Pitsligo Bay, 
on the east coast of Scotland, on the 10th Novem- 
ber, 1 556y and was there wrecked, when, with great 
difficulty, the ambassador with a few of his atten- 
dants were saved; but Richard Chancelor, the 
Grand Pilot, and most of the crew were drowned. 
We are told by the writer of this unfortunate 
voyage, that " the whole masse and bodie of the 
goods laden in her, was by the rude and ravenous 
people of the country thereunto adjoining, rifled, 
spoyled, and carried away, to the manifest losse 
and utter destruction of all the lading of the said 
ship."* The ambassador was conducted to Lon- 
don in great pomp, and the connection between 
the two nations was from that time drawn closer 
every year. The English merchants trading with 
Russia extended their commerce far beyond the 
confines of that extensive empire; but as their dis- 
coveries were made by land, they form no part of 
the present plan, and could not with propriety be 
introduced. 
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While this rapid progress was making in the 
north-east both by sea and land, under the auspices 
of the company of merchants trading to Russia, 
the question of a north-west passage round the 
northern coast of America to Cathaia and the East 

f Voyages and Navjgationj, Hakloyt, vol. i. p. 286. 
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Indies, was revived with greater ardour than at 
any former period, and the pens of the most 
learned men in the nation were employed to prove 
the existence, the practicability, and the great 
advantages of such a passage. Among others, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Mr. Richard Willes 
composed very learned and ingenious discourses 
on the subject. That of the former, in particular, 
contains much curious argument in favour of such 
a passage, and was well calculated to infuse a 
spirit of pmctical inquiry and discovery among his 
countrymen ; and although it appears not to have 
been printed until the year 1576, being that in 
which Frobisher made his first voyage, yet, having 
been written many years before, while Sir Hum- 
phrey was serving in Ireland, it was undoubtedly 
very well known to the promoters of Frobisher's 
voyage.* 

Among other matters adduced in proof of a 
north-west passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, Sir Humphrey states, that " there was one 
Salvaterra, a gentleman of Victoria in Spain, who 
came to Ireland in 1568, out of the West Indies, 
and reported that the north-west passage from 
Europe to Cathaia was constantly believed in 
America ; and further said, in presence of Sir 
Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, in Sir H, 
Gilbert's hearing, that a * friar of Mexico, called 
Andrew Urdaneta, more than eight years before 

* A DitcoursebySirHttmphreyGilbert,&c.Hakluyt,yol]ii.p. 19- 
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his then coming into Ireland (i.e. before 1560), 
told him there, that he came from Mar del Sur into 
Germany thro' this N.W. passage, and shewed 
Salvaterra (at that time being then with him in 
Mexico) a sea card, made by his own experience 
and travel in that voyage, wherein was plainly set 
down and described this N.W. passage, agreeing in 
all points with OrteHus's map. 

* And further, this friar told the King of Por- 
tugal (as he returned by that country homeward) 
that there was (of certainty) such a passage N. W. 
from England, and that he meant to publish the 
same : which done, the king most earnestly desired 
him not in any wise to disclose or make the passage 
known to any nation. For that (said the king) if 
England had knowledge and experience thereof, 
it would greatly hinder both the King of Spain 
and me. This friar (as Salvaterra reported) was 
the greatest discoverer by sea that hath been in 
our age; also Salvaterra being persuaded of this 
passage by the Friar Urdaneta, and by the com- 
mon opinion of the Spaniards inhabiting Americf^ 
offered most willingly to accompany me in this 
discovery, which of like he would not have done 
if he had stood in doubt thereof.' " 

This Urdaneta was with Magelhanes on his dis^* 
covery of a passage into the South Seas, round 
America; many years after this he took holy 
orders, and, residing in New Spain, was applied to 
by the King of Spain to pilot Legaspi's squadron 
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to the Phillipines, which he did; and the chart now 
or recently in use by the Manilla ships is said to 
be that which was originally Urdaneta's. 

It may safely be asserted, that no n\ention of 
the discovery attributed by Salvaterra to Urdaneta 
is to be met with in any Spanish author. But as 
the falsehood of the friar or the reporter could not 
at that early period be known in England, and as 
nothing in it appeared to be improbable, it served 
to spur on a spirit of adventure, by holding out the 
hope of certain success from perseverance. Ano- 
ther account of the same kind was afterwards 
received, which, though utterly false, produced the 
same encouraging effects. One Thomas Cowles, 
an English seaman, of Badminster, in Somerset- 
shire, made oath that, being some six years before 
(1573) in Lisbon, he heard one Martin Chacque, 
a Portugueze mariner, read out of a book which he, 
Chacque, had published six years before that; in 
which it was stated, that twelve years before 
(1556) he, the author, had set sail out of India for 
Portugal, in a small vessel of the burden of about 
eighty tons, accompanied by four large ships, from 
which he was separated by a westerly gale of 
wind; that having ^iled among a number of 
islands he entered a gulph, which conducted him 
into the Atlantic, in the 59* of latitude, near New- 
foundland, from whence he proceeded without see- 
ing any more land till he fell in with the north- 
west part of Ireland, and from thence to Lisbon^ 
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where'he arrived mpre than a month before the 
other four ships with which he set out. 

Whether Frobisher had collected similar reports 
of the passage having actually been performed, or 
whether alone from his " kn6\Vledge of the sphere 
and all other skilles appertaining to the arte of 
navigation** his hopes were grounded, it is quite 
certain he had persuaded himself that the voyage 
was not only feasible but of easy execution. His 
friends, however, were not so readily persuaded to 
enter into his scheme ; but, " as it was the only 
thing of the world that was left yet undone, 
whereby a notable mind might be made famous 
and fortunate," he persevered for fifteen years 
without being able to acquire the means of setting 
forth an expedition, on which his mind had been 
so long and so resolutely bent. 

At length, in the y^ar 1576, by the countenance 
and assistance of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and a 
few friends, he was enabled to fit out two small 
barks, the Gabriel of thirty-five and the Michael 
of thirty tons, together with a pinnace of ten tons. 
With this little squadron he prepared to set out on 
his important expedition, and on the 8th of June 
passed Greenwich, where the court then was ; and 
Queen Elizabeth bade them farewell by shaking 
her hand at them out of the window. On the 
11th of July they came in sight of Friesland, 
** rising like pinnacles of steeples, and all covered 
with snow." This island, whose position has 8« 

VOL. I. o . 
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greatly puzzled geographen, amid not be die 
Frisland of Zcao^ but, being in 6l^ of latitude, was 
evidently the southern part of Greenland. The 
floating ice obliged him to stand to the south-west 
till be got sight of Labrador, along; tiie coast of 
which he then stood to the westwaid, but could 
neitherTeach the land nor get soundings on account 
of the ice. Sailing t6 the northward he met with a 
great island of ice, which fell in pieces, making a. 
noise '^ as if a great cliife had fiillen into the sea.** 
Ai^r this he entered a strait in lat. SS" 8'. This 
strait, to which his name was given from being its 
first discoverer, is the same whkh was af)^rwards 
named Lumley 's Inlet ; but Frabisher's Strait was, 
for a long time, supposed by geographers to have cut 
off a portion from Old Greenland, till Mr.Dalrymple 
and others shewed the fallacy of such a supposition^ 
Among the openings between the numerous 
islands hereabouts, they descried *^ a number of 
small things floating in the sea afarre off, which 
the captain supposed to be poiposes or seales, or 
some kind of strange fish" — ^but on a nearer 
approach they were discovered to be men in small 
boats covered with skins. The captain says, 
^ they be like to Tartars, with long Uack hair, 
broad faces and fiatte noses, and taunie in colour, 
wearing scale skinnes, and so d^e the women, not 
difl^ng in the fashion, but the women are marked 
in the face with blewe streekes downe the cheekea 
and round about the eyes." They approached the 
ships with some hesitation, and one of the natives 
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presentlj went on hoard in the diip's bost ; and 
Frobisho', having givci^ him a belt and a knif e^ sent 
him back in the boat with five of the crew, direct* 
ing them to land him on a rock and not to trust 
themsdves where numbefs of his countrymen were 
assembled on the shore; but they disdbeyed bis 
orders and were seized by the natives^ together 
with the boat, and none of them heard of more. 
A few days afterwards, on returning to the same 
place, the people were observed to be extremely 
shy, but Frobisher, having succeeded in drawing 
one of them alongside by ringing a bell and hold- 
ing it out, as he stretched out his hand to receive 
it, '^ caught the man fast and plucked lum with 
maine force, boate and all, into his barke out of 
tiie sea* Whereupon, when be found himselfe in 
captivity, for very cholar and disdaine he bit his 
tongue in twaine within his mouth, notwithstand- 
ing he died not thereof, but lived untill he came 
in England, and then he died of cold which he had 
taken at sea." With this " strange infidele, whose 
like was never scene, read nor heard of before, and 
whose language was neither knowen nor under- 
stood of any,'* Frobisher set sail for England, and 
arrived at Harwich on the 9d of October, " highly 
commended of all men for his greate and notable 
attempt, but speceally famous for the great hope he 
brought of the passage to Cathaia." 

That hope, however, would probably have died 
away but for an accidental circumstance which 
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had been disregaided during the voyage. Some 
of the men had brought home flowers, some grass, 
and one a piece of stone, ^' much like to a sea cole 
in colour," merely for the sake of the place from 
whence they came. A piece of this black stone 
being given to one of the adventurers' wives, by 
chance she threw it into the fire; and whether from 
accident or curiosity, having quenched it while hot 
with vinegar, " it glistered with a bright mar- 
quesset of golde." The noise of this incident was 
soon spread abroad, and the stone was assayed by 
the " gold finers of London," who reported that 
it contained a considerable quantity of gold.* A 
new voyage was immediately set on foot for the 
following year, in which we are told by Master 
George Best, Frobisher's lieutenant, that " the 
captaine was specially directed by commission for 
the searching more of this gold ore then for the 
searching any further discovery of the passage."! 

MARTIN FROBisuER — Secofid Voj/agc. 1577. 

Frobisher was now openly countenanced by 
Queen Elizabeth, and on taking leave had the 
honour of kissing her Majesty's hand, who dis- 
missed him '^ with gracious countenance and com- 
fortable words." He was, besides, furnished with 
'^ one tall ship of her Majesties, named the Ayde, 
of nine-score tunnes or thereabouts; and two other 

*■ Twie Discourse by Master George Best. — Haklvyt, VoyageSf 
Tol. iii. p. 29. t Ibid. 
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little; barkes likewise, the one called the Gabriel, 
whereof Master Fenton was Captaine : and the 
other the. Michael, whereof Master Yorke, a gen- 
tleman of my Lord Admiralls, was Captaine :" 
these two vessels were about thirty tons each. 
On the 27th of May, having received the sacrament 
and prepared themselves " as good Christians 
towards God, and resolute men for all fortunes, '^ 
they left Gravesend, and after a long passage 
fell in with Friesland, in lat. 6at** on the 4th of 
July, the mountains covered with snow and the 
coast almost inaccessible from the great quantity 
of drift ice. It is worthy of remark that Fro- 
bisher, being in possession of the account of Fries- 
land, by the two Venetians, declares that " for so 
much of this land as we have say led alongst, com- 
paring their carde with the coast, we find it very 
agreeable;" but no creature was seen " but little 
birdes/' They observed islands of ice, " some 
seventie, some eightie fathome under water," and 
. more than half a mile in circuit ; and the ice being 
fresh, Frobisher is led to the conclusion that these 
mountains " must be bredde in the sounds, or in 
some land neere the pole;" and that the "mainc 
sea freeseth not, therefore there is no znare glaciale, 
as the opinion hitherto hath bene." Four days 
were here spent in vain endeavouring to lind, after 
which they stood for the strait discovered by them 
the preceding year. They arrived off the north 
foreland, otherwise Halfs inland, so called aft^r the 
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tnan who had picked up the golden (Mt/ and who 
was now master of the Gabriel. They proceeded 
8ome distance up the strait, when, on the 1 81h of 
July, the general taking the gold-finers with him, 
landed near the spot where the ore had been picked 
up, but could not find in the whole island ^^ a peece 
80 bigge as a walnut*' But all the neighbouring 
islands are stated to have good store of the ore. 
Tbey then landed on Hail's greater island, where 
they also found a great quantity of the ore. On 
the top of a high hill, about two miles from the 
shore, ^^ they made a columne or crosse of stones 
heaped up of a good heigth togither in good sort, 
and solemnly sounded a trumpet, and saide certsune 
|nayers kneeling about the ensigne, and honoured 
the place by the name of Mount fVarwicke.'* 

Returning iso their boats, they espied several of 
Ae natives on the top of Mount Warwick waving 
afls^, " with cries like the mowing of buls, seem- 
ing greatly desirous of conference with us." Botli 
sides being suspicious of each other, two men wert 
selected one on die part of each to confer tog^faer, 
and to settle a traffick ; and we are told that ^ one 
of the salvages, ibr lacke of better merchandize, cut 
off the tayle of hk coate and gave it unto the 
generall for a present.'' On this, which was not a 
very civil return, the general and the master sud- 
denly laid hold of the two savages. " But the 
ground under-foot being ^lippcrie with tlic snow 
On the side of the hill) their hand-iast fiiyled, and 
their prey escaping ranne away and lightly re- 
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covered thar bow and anx>ws, which they had hid 
ttot farre from them behind the rockes. And 
being only two salvages in sight, they so fiercdy, 
desperately, and with such fury assaulted and pur-- 
sued our generall and his master, being altogether 
imarmed, and not mistrusting their subtiltie, that 
they chased them to their boates, and hurt the 
g^ierall in the buttocke with an arrow." The 
soldiers now began to fire, on which the savages 
ran away and the English after th^n ; when one 
** Nicholas Conger, a good footman^ and uncum- 
bred with any furniture, having only a dagger at 
his backe, overtooke one of them, and being a 
Cornish man and a good wrastler, shewed his com* 
'panion such a Comidi tricke that he made his sides 
ake against the ground for a moneth after; and so 
being stayed he was taken alive and brought 
away, but the other escaped." In the meantime a 
storm having arisen, they proceeded with their prey 
to a saiaXl island, where keeping good ^^ wtttch and 
warde" they lay tliere all night upon hard cliffs of 
snow and ice» both wet, Cold and comfortless, in a 
country which yielded no better cheer than rocks 
and stones, aiftd a people '^morereadie toeat the^ 
then to give them wherewithal! to eate." 

They now stood over to the southern shore of 
Frobisher's Strait, and landed on a small island 
with the gold-finers to search for ore; and ^^ here 
all the sands and clifis did so glister and had so 
bright a maf<|ttesite that it seemed all to be gold, 

o4 
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but upon tryall made it prooved no better than 
black-lead, and verified the proverbe^ — all is not 
gold that glistereth." 

On another small island, which they named 
Smith's Island^ they found a mine of silver, and 
four sorts of ore " to holde gold in good quan- 
titie;" and on another island a great dead fish, 
twelve feet long, " having a home of two yardes 
long growing out of the snoute or nostrels," which 
was brought home and " reserved as a jewell" in 
the queen's wardrobe. They continued to proceed 
up the strait for about thirty leagues, much ham- 
pered with, and frequently in great danger from, the 
floating ice. In one of the small islands they found 
a tomb, in which were the bones of a dead man, 
and several implements belonging to the natives, 
the use of which was explained to them by the 
captive " salvage" — who taking in his hand one of 
their country bridles, " caught one of our dogges 
and hampered him handsomely therein, as we doe 
our horses ; and with a whip in his hand he taught 
the dog to drawe in a sled, as we doe horses in a 
coach, setting himselfe thereupon like a guide.'' 
They afterwards found that these people " feede 
fatte the lesser sort of dogges" to eat as food, 
and that the larger sort are used to draw their 
sledges. 

In endeavouring to seize a party of natives in 
YorkeSoundf a skirmish ensued in which five or six 
of the savages were unfortunately put to death, 
and two women seized, "whereof the one being 
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old and ugly, our men thought she had been 
a devii or some witch, and therefore lethergoe; 
the other being young and incumbered with a 
sucking child at her backe hiding hei'self behind 
the rocks, was espied by one of our men, who sup- 
posing she had bene a man, shot through the haire 
of her head, and pierced through the child's arme 
whereupon she cried out, and our surgeon meaning 
to'heale her child's arme, applyed salves thereunto. 
But she, not acquainted with such kind of surgery, 
plucked those salves away, and by continuale 
licking with her owhe tongue, not much unlike 
our dogs, healed up the childe's arme/' It is stated 
that they found here sundry articles of the apparel 
of the five unfortunate men who had been seized 
by the natives the preceding year, which is the 
only apology offered for the cruel attack on 
these people. 

. By means of their two captives they at length 
brought about an intercourse with the natives; 
from whom they understood that the five men 
were still living, and engaged to deliver a' letter 
to them, which letter was couched in the follow- 
ing words: — 

" In the name ofGodyin whom we all believe^ 
who (I trust) hath* preserved your bodies and 
soulesy amongst these infidels^ I commend me unto 
you. I will be glad to seeke by at means you can 
devise for your deliverance^ either with force^ or 
with any commodities within my ships, which I 
will not spare for your sakes, or any thing els 
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/ can doe for you. Ihaoe aboord^ of theirs^ a 
man a woman and a childy which I am contented to 
deliver for youy but the man which I carried a^ay 
from hence the last yeere is dead m England. 
Moreover you may declare unto them, that if they 
deliver you not I will not leave a man aUce in 
their countrey. And thus, if one of you can come 
to speake with mecy they shall have either the man, 
woman or childe in pawneforyou. And thus unto 
God whom I trust you doe serve, in hast I leave 
yoUy and to him wee will daily pray for you. Thir 
Tuesday morning the seventh of August, 1577.^ 

The men however never appeared^ and as the 
seaaon was far advanced and the general's com- 
mission directed him to search for gold ore, and 
to defer the further discovery of the passage till 
another time, they set about the lading of the 
ships, and in the space of twenty days, with tiic 
help of a few gentlemen and ^Idiers, got on 
board almost two hundred tons of ore. On the 
32d August, after making bonefires on the 
highest mount on this island, and firing a volleys 
for a farewell " in honour of the Right Honourable 
Lady Anne, Countess of Warwicke, whose name 
it beareth," they set sail homewards, and after 
a stormy passage they all arrived safe in different 
ports of Great Britain, with the loss only of one 
man by sickn^s, and another who was washed 
overboard.* 

* Hakkiyt's yoya(e9, voLiii.p.32« 
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HAETIK JROBISHER — Third Voyage. 1578. 

The Queen and her court were so highly de- 
lighted in ^^ finding that the matter of the gold 
ore had appearance and made shew of great riches 
and profit, and the hope of the passage to 
Cathaia by this last voyage greatly increased," 
tliat after a minute examination by the commis- 
sioners specially appointed, it was determined that 
the voyage was highly worthy of being followed 
up. The Queen gave the name ofMeta incog-, 
nita to the newly discovered country, on which it 
was resolved to establish a colony. For this 
purpose a fleet of fifteen ships were got ready, 
and one hundred persons appointed to form the 
settlement and remain there the whole year, keep- 
ing with them three of the ships ; the other twelve 
were to bring back cargoes of gold ore. Frobishor 
was conslituted admiral and general, and, on 
tsA^ng leave, received from the Queen a gold 
idiain, smd the rest of the captains had the honour 
of kissing her Majesty's hand 

The fleet sailed from Harwich on the 31st May, 
1578y passed Cape Clear on the 6th June, and on 
the 80th of that month discovered west Frieslandj 
which they now named JVest England; landed and 
took possession thereof; but the natives abandoned 
their tents and fled. The fleet then proceeded to 
Frobisher'41 strait, giving to the last cliiF in sight 
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of West England, "for a certaine similitude," the 
name of Charing Cross. They found the strait 
choked up with ice, and the bark Dennis, of 
one hundred tons, received such a blow with a 
rock of ice, that she sunk instantly in sight of 
the whole fleet, but the people were all saved. 
Unfortunately however she had on board part of 
the house which was intended to be erected for 
the winter settlers. A violent stoim now came on, 
and the >vhole fleet was dispersed, some being 
driven with the ice into the strait, and there shut 
up, and others swept away among the drift ice into 
the sea. Their distresses and dangers and suffer- 
ings are described in most lamentable terms. And 
when, at length, they got together again, they 
were so bewildered by the fog, snow and mist, and 
so driven about by the tides and currents, the 
noise of which was equal " to the waterfall of 
London bridge," that a doubt arose among the 
masters and pilots of the fleet where they were^ 
In this dilemma two of the ships parted company ; 
the rest followed Frobisher to the north-west coast 
of Greenland, along which he passed to the 
northward, thinking, or as the writer of the 
voyage says, pretending and "persuading the 
fleete alM^ays that they were in their right course, 
and knowen straights.*' At length, after many 
perils from storms, fogs, and floating ice, the 
general and part of the fleet assembled in the 
Countess of IVarwkVs Sound in Frobisher's strait, 
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when a council was held on the 1st August, at 
which it was determined to send all persons, and 
things on shore upon Countess of Warwick's island; 
and on the 2d August, orders were proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet for the guidance of the com- 
pany during their abode thereon. It was found 
however, on examining the bills of lading, that the 
east side and the south side only of the house were 
saved, and those not perfect, many pieces having 
been destroyed when used as fenders against the 
ice. There was also a want of drink and fuel for a 
hundred men, the greatest store being in the miss- 
ing ships. For these and sundry good and sufficient 
reasons, it. was determined in council f' that no 
habitation. should be there this yeer." : . 

Captain Best of the Ann Francis, one of the 
missing ships, discovered " a great black island," 
where such plenty of black ore was found "as 
might reasonably suffice all the gold gluttons of 
the world," which island, "for cause of his good 
luck," the captain called after his own name, 
Best's Blessing. He also ascended a high hill 
called Hatton's Headland, where he erected a co- 
lumn or cross of stone in token of Christian pos- 
session ; " here also he found plentee of blacke 
ore, and divers pretie stones." 

The 30th August, having arrived and all hands 
evidently disheartened with the extreme cold and 
tempestuous weather, a council was again held^ 
at which it was determined, for divers good and 
substantial reasons, that each captain and gentle- 
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man should look to the lading of his owu ship 
with ore, and be in readiness to set home\vard by 
a certain day, which it appears was the following 
one or 31st August After a stormy passage, in 
which it is stated that ^' many of the fleete were 
dangerously distressed, and were severed almost all 
asunder," they all arrived at various ports of 
England, about the 1st of October^ with the loss 
by death of about forty persons.* 

The Busse of firidgewater, in her homeward pas- 
sage, fell in with a large island to the south-east 
of Friesland, in latitude 57i^ which had never 
before been discovered,, and sailed three days along 
the coast, the land appearing to be fertile, full of 
wood, and a fine champaign country. On this 
authority the island wasilaid down on our charts ; 
but was never afterwards seen, and certainly does 
not exist; though a bank has recently been 
sounded upon, which has revived the idea of the 
Friesland of Zeno and the Busse of Bric^ewater 
having been swallowed up by an earthquake. 

It is somewhat remarkable^ that a man of Fro- 
bisher s sagacity, who in his first voyage soon 
discovered that the open and deep sea does not 
freeze, but that the ice originates in rivers, bays, 
and creeks, and floats about till it clings by die 
land, or is forced into narrow and shallow straits, 
should have pei*severed in struggling among straits 
and ice, when he knew he had an open sea 

* Hakluyf s Voyage, yol. iii, p. 39* 
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between Greenland and the archipelago of islands, 
among which is the strait bearing his name ; but 
his fiist voyage only was in fact a voyage of dis- 
covery ; the second and third had for their objects 
golden mines and a new settlement, and both 
ended in disappointed expectations. 

Frobishcr's three voyages were evidently con- 
aidered as a total failure by the court, both of im- 
mediate gain, and of prospective hope as to the 
original object of the expedition; and for the next 
seven years we hear nothing more of 'the general, 
till, in 1585, we find him commanding the Aid, in 
the expedition of Sir Francis Drake to the West 
Indies. In 1588 he commanded the Triumph, one 
of the three largest ships engaged with the Spanish 
Armada, in which he fought with great bravery; 
and received the honour of knighthood from the 
lord high admiral on board his own ship at sea. 
In 1590 he was appointed by the queen to com- 
mand a squadron on the coast of Spain, with 
orders to co-operate with Sir John Hawkins. In 
1594 he W9LS detached with four ships of war to 
assist Henry IV. of France against a body of 
Leaguers and Spaniards, then in possession of a 
part of Britanny, and strongly entrenched in the 
neighbourhood of Brest. On the 7th of Novem- 
ber, when assaulting the fort of Croyzon, he 
received a wound in the hip from a ball, of which 
be died shortly after, having brought his little 
squadron safely back to Plymouth, where he was 
interred. The wound, according to Stowe, was not 
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nrort^l in itself, but became so tliroiigh the neglect 
or ignorance of his surgeon, who, having extracted 
the ball, left the wadding in tlie wound, which 
caused it to fester. 

Sir Martin Frobisher was bom of humble parents, 
in the town of Doncaster, and is supposed to have 
betaken himself early to sea. He is represented 
as a man of great courage, of much experience, 
and correct conduct; but of a hasty temper, 
harsh and violent. There is a portrait of him in 
the picture gallery of Oxford.* 



EDWARD FENTON. 1577- 

It would be unjust to pass over the name of 
Mr. Edward Fenton, a gentleman who greatly 
distinguished himself in many gallant and adven- 
turous actions. At the recommendation of the 
Earl of Warwick, he accompanied Sir Martin 
Frobisher as Captain of the Gabriel in 1577; and 
in the following year commanded the Judith, one 
of the fifteen vessels of which the squadron des- 
tined to form the settlement on Meta Incognita 
was composed ; and in the third expedition he had 
the title of Rear-Admiral. Notwithstanding the 
three unsuccessful attempts for the discovery of 
a north-west passage, Teuton remained firmly 
persuaded that such a passage was practicable, 
and might be resumed with the strongest proba- 

* Biog. Brit. 
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bility of success. His repeated solicitations to be 
employed on this cnterprize, joined to the power- 
ful interest of the Earl of Leicester, one of his 
patrons, procured him at length an opportunity of 
trying his fortune.* 

A voyage was set forth, under the auspices, 
and chiefly at the expense, of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the object of which, afe would appear from 
Fenton's instructions, was of a two-fold nature : 
namely, to proceed to the East Indies by one of 
the usual routes, and from the Moluccas to endea- 
vour to return by the north-east; or in other words, 
to discover the north-west passage on the side of 
'the Pacific, then known by the name of the South 
Seas ; but the real object was, in Sir William Mon- 
son's opinion, to try his fortune in the Indian 
seas, as Drake had already done with so much 
success. But the king of Spain, having antici- 
pated the design, sent a fleet to intercept him 
in the strait of Magellan. Fenton on his passage 
out discovered this and thought it pnident to 
return to England, but not before he had engaged 
and sunk the Spanish Vice- Admiral, whom he met 
with in a Portugueze port. After this he had the 
command of the Mary Rose, and behaved most 
gallantly in the attack on the Spanish Armada in 
1588. He died at Deptford in 1603, and was 
buried in the parish church of that place, in which 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. ^6^. 
VOL. I. H' 
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is a hand$ome monument^ with a chaste inscrip^ 
tion, erected to his memory by the Earl of Corke, 
who married his niece. * 



ARTHUR PET AND CHARLES JACKMAN. 1580. 

Allliough the fruitless voyages of Martin Fro- 
bisher had abated the zeal of the court, they did 
not in the least damp the ardour of private enter- 
prize. The Russia merchants, having made so 
considerable a progress in the east by land, now 
determined to fit out another expedijtion by sea, for 
the purpose of renewing the^ ^ttepipt to discover 
a north-east passage to China. Two barks^ 
the George and the William^ under the command 
of Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, wer^ 
fitted out for this service. They left Harwich on 
the 30th May, reached Wardhiiys the 23d Jun^ 
crossed the bay of St. Nicholas, passed much ice, 
and on the l6th July niade the body of the island, 
as they supposed, of Nova Zembla. On the 17th, 
after passing through much ice and shoal water, 
they reached the bay of Petchora, and the following 
day came to Waigatz, where tl^ey found gre^t store 
of wood and water. To the eastward of Waigatz 
th^y were so hampered with the ice that they 
resolved to return, a task which wifh difficulty 
they effected, the sea being so thickly covered 

• Fuller's Worthies. Sir W. Mooson's Na\'al Tracts. Camden. 
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with ice, that they were enclosed in it for sixteen 
or eighteen days, and the air was constantly loaded 
with thick fog. On the 17th August they re- 
passed the strait of Waigatz, among much ice, 
snow, and fog, and on the 22d the ships parted 
company. On the 27th the George was opposite 
Kegor, on the 31st doubled the North Cape, 
and on the 26th October they reached Ratcliife, 
" and praised God for their safe retume." 

The William was less fortunate. She arrived at 
a port in Norway to th« southward of Drontheim, 
in October, and wintered there. In the February 
following she departed from thence, in company 
with a ship belonging to the king of Denmark, 
towards Iceland, and from that time was never 
more heard of. 

From the meagre narrative of this voyage it is 
sufficiently evident, that Pet and Jackman were but 
indifferent navigators, and that they never trusted 
tiiemselves from the shore and out of shallow 
water, whenever the ice would suffer them to 
approach it ; a situation of all others where they 
might have made themselves certain of being 
hampered with ice, though only in the 68th and 
69th degrees of latitude. From this time the 
English merchants, trading to Russia, were satis- 
fied with sending their ships to the bay of St: 
Nicholas, or Archangel, and of committing their 
enterprizes of eastern discoveries to journeys by 
land. 

H 2 
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sill HUMPHREY GILBERT. 1583. 

The successful efforts of the Russia company by 
land gave new vigour to a spirit for foreign traffic 
and discoveries, and turned men's minds once more 
to the north-westward. The indefatigable exer- 
tions of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his great talents 
and powerful interest, had procured for him letters 
patent, dated in 1678, authorising him to undertake 
western discoveries, and ta possess lands unsettled 
by Christian princes or their subjects; and the same 
year he is said to have made a voyage to New- 
foundland, of which, however, no detailed account 
appears to have been published. The grant in 
the patent w^as made perpetual, but at the same 
time declared void, in case no possession was 
actually taken within the space of six years. Sir 
Humphrey, therefore, the year before its expiration, 
prepared for a new expedition and, in the very 
same year, being 1583, Queen Elizabeth granted 
another patent to his younger brother, Adrian 
Gilbert, of Sandridge, in the county of Devon, 
and his associates, conferring on them the privilege 
of making discoveries of a passage to China and 
the Moluccas, by the north-westward^ north-east- 
ward or northward; to be incorporated by the 
name of " The Colleagues of the Fellowship for 
the Discoverie of the north-west Passage." 

Sir Humphrey in the meantime set out to take 
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possession of the northern parts of America and 
Newfoundland, The fleet consisted of five ships 
of different burdens, from two hundred to ten tons, 
in which were embarked about two hundred and 
sixty men, including shipwrights, masons, smiths 
and carpenters, besides " minerall men and refi- 
ners ;" and, " for the solace of our people," says 
Mr. Haies, " and allurement of the savages, we 
were provided of musicke in good varietie; not 
omitting the least toyes, as morris dancers, hobby 
horsses, and maylike conceits, to delight the savage 
people, whom we intended to winne by all faire 
meanes possible."* This little fleet left Cawsand 
Bay on the 11 th of June. In lat. 60"" N. they found 
themselves opposed by mountains of ice driving 
about on the sea, having passed which, they fell 
in with the land on the 3Gth of July. It is noticed 
that, at this early period, " the Portugah and 
French chiefly have a notable trade of fishing on 
the Newfoundland banke, where there are some- 
times more than a hundred sail of ships." 

On entering the harbour of St. John's, the gene- 
ral and his people were entertained with great pro- 
fusion by the English merchants, who carried them 
to a place called the garden — but the writer of 
the voyage observes, that nothing appeared but 
" nature itselfe without art;" plenty of roses and 
raspberries were found growing wild in every 

- ♦ Ua^edi Narraiifoe of the Voyage. — Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 154*. 

h3 
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place. Here, in presence of the English traders and 
tlie foreigners assembled, possession was taken, in 
the queen's name, of the harbour and two hundred 
leagues every way ; and three laws were immedi- 
ately made and promulgated on the spot: 1. For 
the public exercise of religion according to the 
church of England ; 2. For maintaining her majes- 
ty's right and possession, against which any party 
offending, to be adjudged and executed as in case 
of high treason; and 3* For preventing the utter- 
ance of words sounding to the dishonour of her 
majesty, the party offending to lose his ears, and 
his ship and goods to be confiscated. Several par- 
cels of land were granted out; but, it seems, " the 
generall was most curious in the search of metals, 
commanding the minerall man and refiner espe- 
cially to be diligent." This man was a Saxon, 
" honest and religious, named Daniel;" and he 
brought to Sir Humphrey what he called silver ore, 
but the general would not have it tried or spoken 
of till they got to sea, " as the Portugals, fiiscains 
and Frenchmen were not farre off." 

Sir Humphrey now embarked " in his small 
frigate, the Squirrel," which, in fact, was a miser- 
able bark of ten tons, and taking with him two 
other ships, the Delight, commanded by Captain 
Brown, and the Golden Hinde, by Captain Hayes, 
proceeded on discovery to the southward ; but the 
Delight, with all the valuables on board, was 
wrecked among the fiats and sands near Sable 
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Island, when only twelve men escaped in a boat 
ont of more than a hundred souls, who all, except 
these, perished ; among whom was Stephanas Par- 
menius, of Buda, a learned Hungarian, who had 
embarked on this enterprize for the purpose of 
fecording, " in the latine tongue, the gests and 
things worthy of remembrance ;" and also " the 
Sax6n refiner and discoverer of inestimable riches." 
It was said that the loss of the miner and the ore 
preyed on Sir Humphrey Gilbert's mind, as on the 
strength of his mine he had reckoned on borrowing 
10,000/. from the queen for his next voyage.* 
Mn Edward Haies, the narrator, observes, that 
** like the swanne that singeth before her death, 
they in the admirall (or Delight) continued in 
sounding of trumpets with drummes and fifes; 
also winding the comets and haughtboyes ; and in 
the end of their jolitie left With the battell and 
ringing of doleful knels.'* 

Sir Humphrey, however, escaped in his little 
bark, and, with the Golden Hinde, determined on 
proceeding to England. His little frigate, as she 
is called, is described as being wholly unfit to 
proceed on such a voyage; and when he was 
entreated not to venture in her, but take his pas- 
sage in the Golden Hinde, this brave man replied, 
-*' I will not forsake my little company going 
homeward, with whom I have passed so many 

* Hayes's Account of the Voyage in Hakluyt., vol. iii. p« 155. 
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stormes and perils." On the 9th September, hav- 
ing passed the Azores, Sir Humphrey's frigate was 
observed to be nearly overwhelmed by a great sea; 
but she recovered the stroke of the waves, and 
immediately afterwards the general was observed 
by those in the Hinde sitting abaft, with a book in 
his hand, calling out " Courage, my lads ! we are 
as near to heaven by sea as by land !" The same 
night this little bark and all within her were 
swallowed up by the sea, and no more heard of. 

Thus perished this brave and adventurous gen- 
tleman. Mr. Hayes says, that he was chiefly 
induced to continue in the Squirrel, and adhere 
to the fatal resolution of not quitting her, in con- 
sequence of a malicious report that* was spread 
abroad, and had reached his ears, that he was 
afraid of the sea. But it is not probable that a 
man of such undaunted courage and vigour of 
intellect should have been swayed by any such 
gonsideratipn ; though, in this chivalrous age, he 
might perhaps have been influenced by the motta 
which he bore on his arms — Mutarc vel tinUre 
sptrno.^ 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert was descended from an 
ancient and honourable family in Devonshire, 
whose mother married a second time to Walter 
Raleigh, Esq., from which niarriage was bom the 

* Prince, in his JFortkies of Devon, makes the motto MtMem 
mori^uam mutare. 
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celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, who was thus half 
brother to Sir Humphrey. He was educated at 
Eton, from whence he was sent to Oxford, where 
he was distinguished for his talents in an age fruit- 
ful in great men. He served in Ireland with 
much credit, and was made President of Munster, 
in which situation he conducted himself with 
firmness and address. He may truly be styled 
f' the father of western plantation ;" and Prince 
bestows on him the following eulogium : — " He 
was an excellent hydrographer, and no less skil- 
ful mathematician ; of an high and daring spirit, 
though not equally favoured of fortune ; yet the 
large volume of his virtues may be read in his 
noble enterprizes ; the great design whereof was 
to discover the remote countries of America, and 
to bring off those salvages from theim diabolical 
superstitions, to the embracing the gospel of our 
•Lord and Saviour Christ ; for which, his zeal de- 
serves an eternal remanbrance."* 



JOHN DAVIS — First Voyage. 1585. 

The merchants of London and of the west 
country being satisfied " of the likelyhood of the 
discoverie of the north-west passage," and that 
the former adventurers had been diverted from 

• Princf^i Worthies of. DecWj p. 417. 
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their main purpose by objects foreign to the 
original design, resolved on a new expedition, 
whose sole motive should be that of discovery. 
The superintendance of the outfit was entrusted 
to Mr. William Sanderson, Merchant of London; 
and Mr. John Davis, of Sandridge, in Devoqshire, 
by the recommendation, no doubt, of his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Adrian Gilbert, received the appointment 
of Captain and chief pilot of this new enterprize. 
Two small barks, one of 50 tons, called the Sun- 
shine, and the other of 35 tons, named the Moon^ 
shine, were put under his orders. In the first were 
twenty-three persons, of whom four were musi- 
cians ; and in the latter nineteen. They left Dart- 
mouth on the 7th June, 1585, and on the 19th 
July were among the ice on the western side of 
Greenland^ where they heard "a mighty great 
roaring of the ^ea,'' which^ on a closer examination 
in the boats, they found to proceed from the " rowl- 
ing together of islands of ice.'* The next day, as 
they proceeded to the northward, the fog cleared 
away, and they perceived a rocky and mountainous 
land, in form of a sugar loaf, appearing as if above 
the clouds. The top was covered with snow, and 
the shore beset with ice a full league into the sea ; 
and the whole surrounding aspect presented so 
" true a pateme of desolation," that Davis gave to 
it the name of " the Land of Desolation'' Find- 
ing it impossible to reach the shore near this spot 
on account of the ice, Davis determined to return 
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to the southward. In standing along the coast he 
observed drift-wood floating about daily, and the 
Moonshine picked up a tree ^^ sixty feet long and 
fourteene handsfuls about, having the roote upon 
it." The air was moderate, like April weather in 
England, and it was cold only when the wind blew 
from the land or ice, but when it came over the 
open sea " it was very bote." 

From this coast they stood oflT again to the 
north-westward for four days, when they saw land 
in latitude 64^ 15', the weather still being temperate 
and the sea free from ice. It was an archipelago 
of islands, " among whidi were many faire sounds 
and good roads for shipping ;*' to that in which they 
anchored Davis gave the name of Gilbert's sound. 
A multitude of natives approached in their canoes, 
on which the musicians began to play and the 
sailors to dance and make tokens of friendship. 
The simple and harmless natives soon understood 
their meaning, and were so delighted with their 
treatment and the music that they flocked round 
them in vast numbers, not less than thirty-seven of 
their boats being at one time along side their small 
barks. The sailors shook hands with them and 
won so far on their good will that they obtained 
from the " salvages" whatever they wished — canoes, 
clothing, bows, spears, and in short whatever they 
asked for. " They are very tractable people," says 
the narrator, ^^ void of craft or double dealing, and 
easie to be brought to any civilitie or good order ; 
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but we judge them to be idolaters, and to worship 
the sunne/' 

The drift-wood was brought to these islands in 
great abundance. The cliffs are described to be 
of " such oare as M. Frobisher brought from Meta 
incognita," and they had "divers shewes of Study 
or Muscovy glasse, shining not altogether unlike 
christall." They found a red fruit growing on the 
rocks, which was " sweet, full of red juice, and 
the ripe ones like corinths." 

On the 1st August, our adventurers stood farther 
to the north-west, and on the 6th, discovered land 
in GG"" 40' ; the sea altogether free from ice. Here 
they anchored their barks, " in a very faire rode 
under a brave mount," to which they gave the name 
of Mount Raleigh f " the cliffs whereof were as 
orient as gold." The foreland towards the north 
they called Z)ier>Ca/>e, that towards the south C^j^f 
JValsingham; and to the great bay between them 
they gave the name of Exeter sounds and to their 
anchorage Totness Road. On their first landing 
they met with " four white beares of a monstrous 
bignesse," one of which they killed. 

On the 8th August, they returned to the south- 
ward, and on the 1 1th, came to the next southerly 
cape of the land they had coasted, which they 
named the Cape of Gods Mercy ^ " as being the 
place of our first entrance for the discovery." 
Keeping this land to the northward of them, they 
sailed to the westward, and had a fine open passage^ 
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from twenty to thirty leagues in width, entirely 
free from ice, " and the water of the very colour, 
nature, and quality, of the main ocean, which gave 
us the greater hope of our passage." Having 
proceeded sixty leagues, a cluster of islands was 
observed in the midst of the passage. Here, the 
weather becoiping thick and foggy, and the wind 
from the south-east, and no appearance of amend- 
ment, they remained six days, at the end of 
which they determined on returning homewards, 
and accordingly set sail on the 2d August, and 
arrived safe in Dartmouth on the 30th Sep- 
tember. 



JOHK DAVIS — Second Voyage. 1586. 

The important discovery of the free and open 
passage to the westward, between Frobisher's 
archipelago and the land now called Cumberland's 
island^ the great number of whales, seals, deer 
skins, and other articles of pdtry in possession of 
the natives, which were freely offered by them to' 
the crews of the ships, excited ' such lively hopes 
at home for the extension both of traffick and dis- 
covery, that the merchants of Exeter, and other 
parts of the west of England, contributed a large 
trading vessel of one hundred and twenty tons, 
called the Mermaid^ to accompany the little squa- 
dron of Davis on a Second voyage, which« now 
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consisted of the Sunshine, the Moonshine, and 9 
pinnace of ten tons, named the North Star. 

On the 7th May they left Dartmouth, and on 
the 15th June made the land about Cape Farewell; 
coasted the west side of Greenland, and from 
hence they had much intercourse with the natives, 
who came off to their ships sometimes in an " hun- 
dred canoes at a time, sometimes fourtie, fiftie, 
more and less as occasion served, bringing with 
them scale skinnes, stagge skinnes, white hares, 
scale fish, samon peale, smal cod, dry caplin, with 
other fish, and birds such as the country did 
yield." 

The civility of the people induced the adven- 
turers to examine the rivers and creeks which ran 
up into the main land. They found the surface 
much the same as that of the moory and waste 
grounds of England. The natives are described as 
" of good stature, and in body proportioned, with 
small slender hands and feet, with broad visages 
and small eyes, wide mouths, the most part un- 
bearded, great lips, and close toothed." They are 
represented as being idolaters, having great store 
of images, which they wear about them and in 
their boats. They are said to be witches, and to 
practise many kinds of enchantments ; they are 
strong and nimble, fond of leaping and wrestling, 
in which they begt the best of the crew, who were 
west-country wrestlers. They discovered, how- 
ever, in a little time that these Greenlanders were 
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both very thievish and very mischievous, cutting 
tlieir cables and stealing every thing they could lay 
their hands on. They are said to live mostly on 
fish, which they eat raw ; drink salt water and 
eat grass and ice as luxuries. 

On the 17th July, our navigators were all 
alarmed at the appearance of " a most mighty 
and. strange quantity of yce in one intire masse, 
so bigge as that we knew not the limits thereof." 
Its size and shape and height are stated by the 
writer of the voyage to be so " incredible to be 
reported in trueth," that he declines speaking 
more of it, least he should not be believed. They 
coasted this ice till the 30th July, which occa- 
sioned such extreme cold that all their shrouds, 
ropes and sails were frozen, and the air was loaded 
with a thick fog. The men grew sick and feeble, 
and wished to return, and advised their captain, 
through his overboldness, not to leave their 
widows and fatherless children to give him bitter 
curses. He therefore thought of ordering the 
Mermaid to remain where she was, in readiness to 
return homewards, while with the Moonshine he 
should proceed round the ice. - He discovered land 
in 66^ SSif long. 70* from the meridian of London, 
** voyd of trouble without snow or ice.*' This 
land turned out to be a group of islands. The 
weather ^as found to be very hot; and they 
were much troubled with a fly " which is called 
muskyto, for they did sting grievously," After 
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leaving the Mermaid they sailed west fifty leagaes, 
and discovered land in lat 66^ 19'. Turning to the 
south they fell in with land north-west from them, 
being a fair promontory in lat. GS^'y having no land 
on the south ; " here," says Davis, " wee had great 
hope of a thorough passage." From hence they 
continued to the southward among many islands, 
and afterwards along the coast from the lat. 67 to 57 
degrees. On the 28th August, they fell in with 
a fair harbour in lat. 56^ and sailed ten leagues 
into the same, with fine woods on both sides. On 
the 4th September being in lat. 54^ Davis says, 
" he had a perfect hope of the passage, finding 
a mightie great sea passing between two lands 
west." On this part of the coast of Labrador two 
of their men were slain by the savages. The 
weather now became most stormy and tempestuous, 
and on the 1 1th September they weighed anchor 
and arrived in England in the beginning of Oc- 
tober. It should be remarked that, in all this track, 
Davis was entirely alone in his little bark, the Moon- 
shine ; he having, on his arrival off Cape Farewell, 
ordered the Sunshine and the North Star to seek 
a passage northward between Greenland and lee- 
land as far as lat. 80**, if not interrupted by land. 
.On the 12th June the two latter vessels put into 
Iceland and remained there till the l6th, and 
steering north-west came, on the 3d July, between 
two firm islands of ice. This made them turn about, 
and, coasting Greenland within three leagues off 
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the land and along a continued field of ice, they 
came on the 17th to the land of Desolation, crossed 
over to Gilbert's Sound, the appointed rendezvous, 
where they remained till the 31st, when hearing 
nothing of their consort, they departed for Eng- 
land, and the Sunshine arrived at RadclifFe on the 
6th October : she had parted from the North Star in 
a great storm on the 3d September, the latter of 
which was neVer heard of more* 



JOHN DAVIS — Third Voyage. 1587. 

: The second voyage of Davis had not beert at- 
tended with any veiy encouraging circumstancesl 
to the adventurers ; but this intrepid navigator writes; 
to his patron Mr. W. Sanderson, on his arrival, in 
these terms : " I have now experience of much of 
the north-west part of the world, and have bFought 
the passage to that likelihood, as that I am assured 
it must bee in one of foure places, or els not at 
all." A third voyage was therefore determined on, 
and the Elizabeth of Dartmouth, the Sunshine of 
London, and the clincher Helena of London were 
appointed for this expedition. They saile4 from* 
Dartmouth on the 19th May, and on the 14th > 
J|ine descried the land, consisting of very high 
mountains covered \vith snow. It was composed 
oif islands lying in lat. 64°. 

.-On /theS4th they had reached the lat of^^. 

VOL. X. I 
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40' and saw great store of whales. On the 80th 
they had clear weather and found by observation 
that they were in 72^ 12', and that the variation of 
the compass was 28^ W. The land along which 
they had been running, and which was the west 
coast of Greenland, they named the London c(mt. 
At this high latitude, finding the sea all open to 
the westward and to the northward, arid the wind 
shifting to the northward, they left that part of the 
shore, which they called Hope Sanderson and, 
shaping their course west, ran forty leagues in that 
direction without meeting with any land. On the 
fid July, however, they fell in with a ^^mightiebank 
of ice" to the westward, among which they were 
hampered for eleven or twelve days. Hiey then 
determined to get near the shore and wait five or 
six dajrs '^ for the dissolving of the ice, hoping 
that the sea continually beating it, and the sunne 
with the extreme force of heat which it had 
always shining upon it, would make a quicke 
dispatch, that we might have a further search 
upon the westerne shire;" but they found the 
water too deep to come to an anchor, and either 
from '^ some fault in the barke or the set of some 
current," they were driven six points out of their 
course, and on the 1 9th were abreast of Mount 
Raleigh : from hence they stood sixty leagues up 
the strait discovered in the first voyage, (and which 
is now called Cumberland Strait J and anchored 
among the islands at the bottom of the gulph, ta 
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which they gavq the name of the Earl of Cum- 
ber lantfs IHes. The variation of the compass was 
30^*. The air was extremely hot They stood 
out from these islands to the south*east and 
passed an inlet between 6y and 6%^ of latitude, 
which they named Lumlejfs Inlety and which is 
the strait discovered by Frobisher, and bearing 
his name. . Passing a headland, which they called 
Warwick^ F^reland^ and crossing a great gulf, they 
feU in on th^ 1st August with the southernmost 
cape of the gulf, to which they gave the name of 
Cape Chidley, in 61'' 10' lat The strait therefore 
which bears the name of Hudson on all the charts 
was in fact discovered by Davis, but that m which 
he sailed to the highest point of northern lati- 
tude was very properly stamped with his name. 
On LordDarcie's island they saw five deer, which 
took immediately to the sea on their landing ; one 
of them is stated to be " as bigge as a good prety 
cow, and one very fat, their feet as bigge as oxe 
feet.'' From hence they shaped their course for 
England, where they arrived on the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1587. 

Mr. Davis, on his arrival at Dartmouth, writes thus 
to Mr. Sanderson : — " I have bene in 73^ finding 
the see all open, and forty leagues bet weene land arid 
land. The passage is most probable, the execution 
easie, as at my coming you shall fully knowe."* 

• Hakluyfs Voyages and NavigatioDs. 
I2 
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It would appear, however, that Davis was 
unable to prevail on the merchant adventurers to 
continue what might hitlierto be named fruitless 
expeditions; but that his zeal for discovery was 
unabated appears from a little treatise written and 
published by him eight years after his return from 
his third voyage * In this work, addressed to the 
" lordes of her maiesties most honorable privie 
consayle," besides many ingenious arguments for 
the existence of a north-west passage, and the 
great advantages which England would derive, 
from the discovery thereof, there is the following 
brief and comprehensive narrative of his own three 
voyages. 

" In my first voyage not experienced of the 
nature of those clymattes, and having no direction 
either by Chart, Globe or other certayne relation 
in what altitude that passage was to bee searched. 
I shaped a Northerly course and so sought the 
same towards the South, jrad in that my Northerly 
course I fell upon the shore which in ancient time 
was called Groynland fine hundred leagues distant 
from the durseys West Nor West Northerly, the 
land being very high and full of mightie moun- 
taines all couered with snow no viewe of wood 
grasse or earth to be scene, and the shore two 

♦ The Worlde's Hydrographicall Discription, 15JI6. A very 
rare anci curious liule book; of which perhaps not three copies 
are in existence. 
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Jeages of into the sea so full of yse as that no 
shipping cold by any meanes coitie neere the same. 
The lothsome vewe of the shore, and irksome 
tioyse of the yse was such as that it bred strange 
conceipts among us, so that we supposed the place 
to be wast and voyd of any sencible or vegitable 
creatures, wherupon I called the same Desolation ; 
80 coasting this shore towardes the South in the 
latitude of sixtie degrees, I found it to trend 
towardes the west, I still followed the leading 
thereof in the same height, and after fiftie or sixtie 
leages, it fayled and lay directly north, which I 
still followed, and in thirtie leages sayling upon 
the West side of this coast by me named Desola- 
tion, we were past all the yse and found many 
greene and plesant Ills bordering upon the shore^ 
but the mountains of the maine were still covered 
with great quantities of snowe, I brought my 
shippe among those ylls and there mored to refreshe 
our selves in our wearie travell, in the latitude of 
sixtie foure degrees or there about. The people of 
the country having espyed our shipps came down 
unto us in their canoes, holding up their right 
band to the Sunne and crying Yliaout, would 
stricke their brestes, we doing the like the people 
came aborde our shippes, men of good stature, un- 
bearded, small eyed and qf tractable conditions by 
whom as signes would permit, we understoode 
that towardes the North and West there was a 
great sea, and using the people with kindnesse in 

I 3 
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geuing them nayles and knifes which of all things 
they most desired, we departed, and finding the sea 
free from yse supposing our selves to be past all 
daunger we shaped our course West Nor West 
thinking thereby to passe for China, but in the 
latitude of sixtie sixe degrees, wee fell with an 
other shore, and there fouude an other passage of 
ao. leages broade directly West into the same, 
which we supposed to bee our hoped strayght, we 
intered into the same thirty or fortie leages, finding 
it neither to wyden nor straighten, then consider- 
ing that the yeere was spent for tiiis was in the 
fyne of August, and not knowing the length of 
this straight and dangers thereof, we tooke it our 
best course to retoume with notice of our good 
successe for this small time of search. And so 
retouming in a sharpe fret of Westerly windes the 
29. of September we arived at Dartmouth. And 
acquainting master Secretory with the rest of the 
honorable and worshipfuU adventurers of all dur 
procedinges. I was appointed againe the seconde 
yeere to search the bottome of this straight, 
because by all likelihood it was the place and pas- 
sage by us laboured for. In this second attempt 
the merchants of Exeter, and other places of the 
West became adventurers in the action, so diat 
bemg sufficiently furnished for sixe monthes, and 
having directioii to search this straighte, untill we 
found the same to fall into an other sea upon the 
West side of this part of America, we should 
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agayne retourae for dien it was not to be doubted, 
but shiping with trade might safely bee conueied to 
China and the parts of Asia. We departed fiom 
Dartmouth, and ariving unto the south part of the 
cost of Desolation costed the same upon his west 
shore to the lat. of 66. degr^, and there ancored 
among the ylls bordering upon the same, where 
vce refreshed our selues, the people of this place 
came likewise, vnto vs, fay whome I vnderstood 
through their signes that towardes the North the 
Sea was large. At this place the chiefe shipe 
wherupon I trusted, called the Mermayd of Dart- 
motlth, found many occasH>ns of discontentment, 
and being unwilling to pioce^e she there forsooke 
me. Then considering howc I had giuen my fayth 
and most constant promise to my worshipfiill good 
0iend master William Sanderson, who of all men 
was the greatest aduenturer in that action, and 
tooke such care for the perfourmance thereof that 
hee hath to my knowledge at one time disbursed 
ns mudi money as any fine others whatsoeuer out 
of his owne purse, when some of the company 
haue bin slacke in giuing in their aduenture. And 
also knowing that I should lose the fauour of 
master Secretory, if I should shrinke from his 
direction, in one small barke of thirty tonnes, 
whereof master Sanderson was owner, alone with- 
out farther comfort or company. I proceeded on 
my voyage, and ariuing unto this straights fol- 
lowed the same eightie leages vntill I came among 

i4 
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jnany ylandes, where the water did cb and flowe 
^ixe fadome vpright, aud where there had beene 
great trade of people to make trayne. But by 
such thinges as there we found wee knewe that 
they were not Xtians of Europe that vsed that 
trade, in fine by seaching with our boate, wee 
founde small hope to passe any farther that way, 
and therefore retouming againe recouered the se;a 
and so coasted the shore towardes the South, and 
in so doing (for it was to late to search towardes 
the North) wee founde an other great inlett neere 
fortie leages broade where the water cntred in with 
violent swiftnes, this we hk-ewise thought might be 
a passage, for no doubt but the North partes of 
America are all ylands, by ought that I could 
perceiue therein, but because I was alone in a 
small barke of thirtie tonnes, and the yeere spent I 
entered not into tfie same for it was now the 
seuenth of September, but coasting the shore 
towardes the South we saw an incredible numba* 
of birdes, hauing diners fishermen aborde our 
barke they all concluded that there was a great 
scull of fish, wee beeing vnprouided of fishing 
furniture, with a long spike nayle mayde a hoke, 
and fastening the same to one of our sounding 
lynes, before the bayte was changed wee tooke 
more then fortie great cods, the fishe swimming so 
aboundantly thicke about our barke as is incredible 
to be reported of, which with a small portion of 
psAte that we . had, . wee , preserued some thirtie 
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couple, or there aboutes, and so returned for Eng* 
land. And hauing reported to master Secretory 
the whole successe of this attempt, bee commanded 
mee to present unto the most honorable Lorde high 
thresurer of England some parte of that fish, which 
when his Lordship saw and hearde at large the 
relation of this seconde attempt, I receiued fauor- 
able countenance from his honour, aduising mee to 
prosecute the action, of which his Lordship con- 
ceiued a very good opinion. The next yeerc 
tilthough diuers of the aduenturers fel from the 
action, as al the western merch^ntes and most of 
those in London yet some of the aduenturers both 
honorable and worshipfull continued their willing 
fkuour and charge, so that by this meanes the next 
yeere 2. shippes were appointed for the fishing and 
one pynace for the discouery. 
. " DepJiarting from Dartmouth through Gods mer* 
ciful fauour I ariued to the place of fishing and 
there according to my direction I left the 2. shippa 
to follow that busines, taking their faithful promise 
not to depart vntill my retume vnto them^ which 
shoulde bee in the fine of August, and so in the 
liarke I proceeded for the discouery but after my 
departure in sixteene dayes the shippes had finished 
their voyage, and so presently departed for Eng- 
land, without regard of their promise, my selfe not 
distrusting any suclt hard measure proceeded in the 
discouerie and followed my course in the free and 
open sea betweene North and Nor west to the lati- 
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tudc of sixtie seuen d^ees and there I might see 
America,* West from me, and Desolation East, 
then when I Biew the land of both sides, I began to 
distrust that it would prooue but a gulfe, notwith* 
standing desirous to knowe the full certaintye I 
proceeded, and in aixtie eight degrees the passage 
^enlarged eo that I could not see the westeme 
^orC) thus I continued to the latitude of seuentie 
iSue degrees, in a great sea, free from yse coasting 
the westeme shore of Desolation, the people came 
continually rowing out vnto me in their Canoas 
twenty, forty, and one hundred at a time, and 
would giue me fishe dried, Samon, Samon peale, 
cod, Caplin, Lumpe, stone base, and such lik^ 
" besides diners kindes of birdes, as Partrig, Fesant, 
Gulls, sea birdes, and other kindes of fleshe, I 
6till laboured by signes to knowe from them what 
they knew of any sea towards the North, they still 
made signes of a great sea as we vnderstood them, 
then I departed from that coast thinking to dis* 
toner the North parts of America, and after I had 
sayled towardes the west neere fbrtie leages I fell 
upon a great buicke of yse, the wind being North 
and blewe much, I was constrained to coast tht 
same towardes the South, not seeing any shore 
West from me, neither was there any yse towards 
the Norths but a gr^at sea, free, large, very salt 

* This land mast have been the James's Island of some of oi)r 
charts, the existence of which however has been considered 
^loubtful. 
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and blue and of an unsearcheable depth. So coast-^ 
ing towardes the South I came to the place wher 
I left the shippes to fishe, but found them not. 
Then beiug forsaken and left in this distresse 
referring' my selfe to the merciful! prouidence of 
God, shaped my course for England and vnhoped 
for of any God alone releuing me I ariued at Dart- 
mouth, by this last discouerie it seemed most 
manifest that the passage was free and without 
impediment towards the North, but by reason of 
the Spanish fleete and unfortunate time of master 
Secretoryes death the voyage was omitted and 
neuer sithens attempted. Tlie cause why I use 
this particular relation of ill my procedinges for 
this discouery, is to stay this obiection, why hath 
not Dauis discouered this passage being thrise 
that waycs imploied ? how far I proceeded and in 
what fourme this discouery lyeth, doth appeare 
upon the Globe which master Sanderson to his 
verye great chargehath published wh(Ae labouring 
indeuour for the good of his countrie, deserueth 
great fauour and commendations. Made by master 
£mery MuUincux a man wel qnalited of a good 
judgement and verye expert' iii many excellent 
practises, in my selfe being the onely meane with 
master Sanderson to imploy master Mulineux 
therein, whereby he is nowe growne to a most 
exquisite perfection."* 

* A pair of Mollineux's globes are still in the library of the 
Middk Temple* Dalrymple says ^' the date of the celestial globes 
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Of the life and parentage of this intrepid navir 
^ator very little has been left on record for the 
benefit of posterity. He has not even found a 
place in our biographical dictionaries, though an 
obscure American dissenting clergyman of hi$ 
name has been thought deserving to be honoured 
with a niche in this temple of fame.* In the little 
treatise above-mentioned he calls himself "J. Davis, 
of Sandrudg, by Dartmouth, Gentleman ;" and in 
vindication o^ England's knowledge in " horizon- 
tall, paradoxall and great circle say ling,*' he offers 
himself as a proof from his " briefe treatis of 
navigation naming it the Seamans Secreats." He 
also wrote " a ruiter, or brief direction for sailing 
into the East Indies, "t Sir W. Monson, who wa§ 
no friend to the discovery of a north-west passage^ 
admits that both Frobisher and Davis did offer him 
some very plausible reasons in proof of the exist- 
ence of such a passage ; he throws out a hint at 
the same time that a more probable attempt might 
be made by sailing due north across the poje, which 
if successful, he says, would reduce the passage 
between England and China to fifteen hundred 

still continues, 1592 ; but the date of the terrestrial has been 
visibly altered to l603 with a pen."— AJem. of a Map ofthe Landi 
around the North Pole^ 1789* It is to be hoped that no other 
" alterations" have been made, as the discoveries of Davis were 
marked upon the terrestrial globe under his immediate inspec^ 
tion. 

• See Gen. Bi6g. Diet.— Dowe*. 

t Prince's Worthies of Devon, voKi. p. 286i . ' 
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leagues.* Davis, after his northern discoveries, 
made several voyages to the East Indies, in the 
service of the Dutch, some of which have been 
publishedjf and prove him to have been a man of 
nice observation, great sagacity and of sound good 
sense. He was the first pilot, says Prince, " that 
conducted the 2^a1ander to the East Indies ; they 
departed from Middleburgh in March, 1598, and in 
June, 1599, came to Sumatra; where he and sOme 
two or three Englishmen more had bad measure! 
shewed them by the Zealanders.^J " This great 
navigator," he adds, " made no less than five voy- 
ages to the East Indies, and returned home safe 
again; an instance of a wonderful providence; 
and an argument that the very same Lord, who is 
the God of the earth, is the God of the seas."§ No 
further account is known of this daring navigator 
except that he was married to Faith, daughter of 
Sir John Fulford, of Fulford, in Kent, Knt. by 
Dorothy his* wife, daughter of John Lord Bour-* 
chier. Earl of Bath.|| Of the place of his death 
and interment, and of his descendants, posterity^ 
must remain in ignorance. 

MALDONADO. 1588. 

The name of Maldonado is well knOwn in the 

• Modaon's Naval Tracts. ^ 

t Two of tbcm by Purchas. 

t Prince's Worthies of Devon, p. 2S6. ' ' 

§ll>id» II Ibid. '• ^ 
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annals of Spanbh literature, and was probably 
selected on this account to cover the gross impos^ 
ture of ascribing to him a fictitious voyage, in 
which he is supposed to have effected a passage by 
the north-west from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and back again the following year. Under the 
article " Laurent Ferrer Maldonado," in the Biblio- 
theca Hispana of Nicolas Antotiio, we are told that 
he was well skilled in nautical matters and in 
geography; that he published a book entitled 
Jmagen delMundo^ &c.* and that he (Antonio) had 
himself seen in the hands of Mascarenas, bishop 
of Segotvia, the manuscript relation of a voyage 
purporting to be an account of the discovery of 
the strait of Anian, made by the author in the year 
1538.t Antonio de Leon Pinelo also bears testi* 
mony to the talents of Maldonado as a navigator, 
and says, that he presented to the council of the 
Indies (of which Pinelo was a member) two plans, 
one of which related to a method of rendering the 
magnetic needle fiot subject to variation, and the 
other, to the finding of the longitude at sea.:|; The 
Spaniards, in fact, not only acknowledge Maldo- 
nado as a navigator and a man of genius, but would 
appear not wholly to discredit a forgery, which, 

* Imogen del Mundo tobre la Erfera, Catmogrtqfkioj ^. comp. 
apud Joh, Garsiam, 1626L 

t Reladon del DescubrimiaUo, del Estrecio de Ankm hecho for el 
autor, 4*<^.— -BiU. Hisp. torn. ii. p. 2. 

I Epitome de la BibL Orient. SfC. Madrid, ifiSp. 
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though not 8o eaaily detected at the thne it wsk$ 
written, ought not for the last fifty year» to h^ve 
imposed on any one in the least acquainted with 
the subject of it; and might, indeed, liave been 
dectected at the time the voyage was supposed to 
be made, by an attentive examination^. The.^pa* 
niards, however, have afforded some countenance 
to the authority of this pretended voyage^ eveii so 
recently as the year 1789; for when ti\e corvettes, 
la Discubierta and VAtrmida^ were dispatched 
under the orders of Malaspina, to exavipethe 
passives and inlets which might be obs^erv^d to 
break the, continuity of the line of coast.of *iioiPtb- 
west America, between the degrees of 53 wA <S0 
of north latitude, one object of this exp^ttioa 
was "to discover the strait by which jUunent 
Ferrer Maldonado was supposed to have pass^ in 
1588, from the coast c^ Labrador to the .4jrreat 
Ocean." This voyage of Malaspma has^ fiot^^ yet 
been published, though long ago said to hfl 19 the 
press ; but that this was a main part of the v^yige 
would further appear from a letter of a paiiticttlar 
friend of Malaspina's employed otitheexpeditidii, 
who states, that a copy of Maldonado's joiinial, was 
procured from the Due de yflnfantado.* We also 
find, from the Introduction to the Voyage of X« 

* Voyage de la Mer Atlantique i fOdtm Paa/ique, ij^. troimi 
£un Jd. S. Espa^,par Ck. JmoftUi, 1812. Piftkmce, 1S12. 
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Sutil and Mea:icana* that the commander of this 
expedition was also furnished with a copj^ of the 
manuscript journal of the supposed voyage of 
Maldonado. 

The manner in which this spurious voyage < 
found its way to the public is this : — Amoretti, the 
librarian' of , the Ambrosian library at Milan, in hi$ 
e^^amination of the manuscripts, with the view of 
publishing such of them (agreeably with the inten- 
tion of its founder, theCardiualBorromeo)as should 
be found to contain new and instructive matter, 
wias struck with the title of a small volume in the 
Spanish language, importing to be the ^^ Relation 
of the Discovery of the • Strait of Anian, by 
Laurent Ferrer Maldonado," &c. At first he was 
disposed to consider it only as a tale to amuse the 
curious ; but on reading it attentively, he found it 
80 stroiJgly marked with the character of authen- 
ticity and Veracity, that he determined to translate 
and publish it, with the addition of some notes and 
a short dissertation to prove that it supported the 
character of both ; and that he was more particu- 
larly urged to this step from M. de Humboldt and 
Others having consigned the manuscript, without 
knowing what it contained, to the mass of geogra- 
phical impostures. M. Amoretti, however, had 
one advocate, and but one for the " veracity and 

^Puh&ilud^ Madrid^ IWl. * 
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authenticity" of- tbe voyage in question in the 
person of M. Buache, the French geographer, who 
read a memoir on the subject, before the French 
Academy of Sciences, as far back as 1790. The 
forgery, however,' is incontrovertibly proved from 
all the circumstances therein mentioned being 
wholly at variance: with our present knowledge of 
things as they actually exist. It cannot possibly 
now mislead any one not grossly ignorant of geo- 
graphy; and its numerous anachronisms might haye 
led to its detection even at the time the voyage is 
stated to have been made ; but the truth seems to be 
that thisimanuscript, like many others, was locked 
up among the musty records of the state, and kept 
sorlong concealed, that,, when; again brought to 
light, it was as new to the Spaniards as .to the rest 
of the world. . It evidently appears to have been . 
fabricated many years subsequent to the date of 
the supposed voyage, as it .notices the, discoveries 
of Quiros, which were: not known till the year 
1607. Captain Bumey. has conjectured that it is 
the fabrication of some Fleming, as the reckoning 
of distances is in German leagues^ fifteen to the 
degree, and not in. the Spanish league of 17i to a 
degree. As this " Relation" is at any rate a curi- 
ous document, and has never appeared in the 
English language, a translation from a Spanish 
copy of the original manuscript, in the possession 
of the Due dlnfantado, will be found in. the 
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Appendix,* which will render any extract of it 
here, or any further comment, unnecessary, t 



JUAN DE FUCA. 1592* 

The authenticity of the narrative, given by this 
person, of a voyage from New Spain for the dis- 
covery of the Estrecho d'Anian, rests on better 
grounds than the voyage of Maldonado. The v^era- 
city of the naiTator has frequently been called in 
question, because he happened to be wrong in bis 
conclusions ; but the facts of his statement have, 
in our times, be^i in so many instances verified, 
as scarcely to leave a doubt of the reality of the 
voyage. Besides, the little that we have is at 
second-hand, and the mere record of a conver- 
sation, misunderstood probably in some points, 
and imperfectly stated in most of them. Under 
such circumstances, the story of Juan de Fuca 
ought not to be canvassed with the severity of 
criticism. 

The story of this voyage is as follows: Mr. 
Michael Lok, consul for the Turkey merchants at 

* Obtained from Don Pilipe Baust, Sttperiniendani of the 
Hydrographicai Department in Madrid, 

t The detection of this German imposture may be seen in 
Bumey's Hist, of Voyages; in the Quarterly Review, No. XXXI.; 
aad in Baron de Zach's Journal, by Baron de Lindenau, 1S12., 
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Aleppo, transmits to England a note, of which 
the following is the substance and nearly a copy. 
He says, " when I was in Venice, in April 1596, 
happily arrived there an old man, about sixty 
years of age, called commonly Juan de Fuca, but 
named properly Apostolos Valerianus, of nation a 
Greek, bom in Cephalonia, of profession a mariner, 
an ancient pilot of ships." He then goes on to 
say, that one John Douglas, an Englishman, 
brought this man before him, who made the fol- 
lowing declaration, in the Italian and Spanish 
languages : — First, " that he had been in the West 
Indies of Spain forty years; that he was in the Spa- 
nish ship which, in returning from the Philippines 
towards Naoa Spania^ was robbed and taken at 
the Cape California by Captain Candish, an Eng- 
lishman, whereby he lost 60,000 ducats of his 
own goods ; that he was pilot of three small ships 
sent from Mexico by the Viceroy, armed with 
(00 men, to discover the straits of Anian, along 
the coast of the South Sea, and to fortify that 
strait to resist the attempts of the English to pass 
into the South Sea; that, however, a mutiny 
broke out among the seamen, which prevented 
any thing beii^ done in the way of discovery on 
that voyage. 

Secondly, ^' that the Viceroy of Mexico sent 
him out again in 1592) with a small caravel and a 
pinnace, to follow up the said voyage for the dis- 
covery of the straits of Anian^ and the passs^ 
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thereof into the sea usually called the North Sea; 
that he coasted along Nova Spania and Cali- 
fornia until he came to the latitude of 47°, where 
the land trending north and north-east, with 
a broad inlet of the sea between 47 and. 48 
degrees of latitude, he entered therein, sailing more 
than twenty days, continuing on various courses 
and passing divers islands within the said strait ; 
that at the entrance of the north-MTSt coast thereof 
there is a great lieadland or island, with an exceed- 
ing high pinnacle or spired rock, like a pillar 
thereupon ; that he saw some people on the land 
clad in beasts' skins*" 

He further stated, ^* that being entered thus far 
into the strait, and being come into the North Sea 
already, and finding it wide enough every where, 
and 30 or 40 leagues within the mouth of the 
strait where he entered, he conceived he had now 
discharged his duty, and returned again towards 
Nova Spania, where he arrived at Acapulco in the 
year 1592, hoping for his reward from the Viceroy 
for this discovery ; that, after waiting two yeiu^, 
the Viceroy of Mexico sent him to Spain; that 
he was welcomed at the king's court, but that he 
was unable to obtain any satisfactory reward. He 
therefore stole out of Spain and came to Italy, to 
go home again and live among his own kindred." 

He also said, " that, hoping the Queen of Eng- 
land would do him justice for his goods lost by 
Captain Candish, he would be content to go into 
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England; and serve her Majesty in that voyage for 
the discovery of the north-west passage into the 
South Sea, if she would furnish him with only one 
ship of 40 tons burden and a^ pinnace, and that he 
would perform it in ninety days time from one end 
of the strait to the other." 

Mr. Lok then states, "that he wrote accordingly 
to the Right Honourable the old Lord Treasurer 
Cecil, and to Sir Walter Raleigh, and to Martin 
Richard Hakluyt, that famous cosmographer, cer- 
tifying them hereof ; and that he only prayed 
for one hundred pounds to bring the old pilot to 
England, but that the money was not ready, and 
the matter was dropped at that time ;'' that, how- 
ever, on making preparations for his return to 
England, Mr. Lok wrote to this old pilot in' Jiily 
1596, then; in Cephalonia, and received an answer 
from him,* dated in September, expressing his 
willingness t6 go to England, and adding, that 
twenty others, good men,' were ready to accom- 
pany him ; but he asks for money, and repeats the 
charge of Captain Candish having robbed him: 
Mr. Lok, being some time' longer detained in 
Venice, wrote to him again in 1597, and after that 
sent him another letter, to which he answered in 
the Greek language on the 20th October, li598, 
that he was still willing to go if money was sent 
to him to bear his expenses. /^ ' 

** Lastly," says Mr. Lok, " when I was at, Z^nte, 
K 3 
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in June 160S, minding to pass from thence for 
England by sea, for that I had then received a 
little money, I wrote another letter to this Greek 
pilot to Cephalonia, and required him to come 
to me at Zante to go with me into England ; but 
I had no answer thereof from him, for that, as I 
heard afterwards at Zante, he was then dead, or 
very likely to die of great sickness."* 

The Spaniards deny all knowledge of any such 
voyage as that mentioned by the old Greek pilot ; 
but this is no ground whatever for calling in 
question its veracity. Mr. Lok was a public cha* 
racter, and living in England when Purchas 
printed his narrative ; he was also known as the 
translator of the last five decades of Peter Martyr, 
which treat of American discovery. Candish him- 
self states, that in the rich Spanish ship called the 
Santa Anna^ and taken by him off Cape California, 
there was a skilfiil pilot, f But the most power- 
ful argument in favour of the reality of Juan de 
Fuca's voyage is the subsequent discovery of a 
strait, on the north-west coast of America, ^tiactly 
on the spot where th^ old pilot placed it ; witliin 
which are islands and broad channels, leading in 
all the directions as mentioned by him. This 
strait, it is true, opens through Queen Charlotte's 
Sound into the Pacific, which the old man mistook 

♦ " Note made by Michael Lok."— PwrcAo*, vol. iii. p. 84p. 
t Candish's Voyage. — Id. vol. i. p. 56. 
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for the great North Sea ; and such a mistake is 
not very surprizing at this early period of naviga- 
tion, when the instruments were imperfect, and 
theory had made but little progress, and, it 
may be added, when men coiifidently believed that 
such a communication as he was in search of, 
between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, did 
actually exist 

When, therefore, the late Doctor Douglas so 
hastily pronounced the story of De Fuca to be 
" the fabric of imposture,"* he committed an act 
of great injustice to the memory of the old pilot ; 
for the ink was scarcely dry, which transmitted to 
posterity this unmerited censure, when the very 
strait, and the sea within it, and the savages 
clothed in skins, were all recognized by Meares, 
and sinc^ that by Vancouver and many others, 
just as they were described by the old Greek pilot 
to Mr. Lok ; and modern geographers, willing to 
do justice to the memory of the first discoverer of 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, formed by the archi^ 
pelago on the west coast of Ameiica, between the 
latitudes of 48 and 50 degrees, have assigned to 
the southern opening into that sound the name of 
the Entrance or JStrait of Juan de Fuca. 

^ IntroducCioD to Cook'ft last Voyage. 
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CORNELIS CORNELISON, . BRANDS Y8BRANTS, AND 
WILLIAM BARENTZ OF BARENTZON. 1594. 

No sooner had the Low Countries been deli- 
vered from • the yoke of Spain, chiefly by the 
exertions of England, than Dutch capital began 
to find its way into foreign channels, and a spirit 
of enterprize to infuse itself into the commercial 
pursuits of this industrious nation, which, in a 
very short space of time, raised it to a degree of 
power and prosperity unequalled at any former 
period, and scarcely surpassed by that of its 
deliverers. , ; - 

Desirous of participating with r other maritime 
powers of Europe in the trade of the East, it was 
obvious that a passage, which would /lead by the 
north to India and China, would be to them, of all 
others, the most advantageous. With a view to 
the discovery of such a passage, the United Pro- 
vinces set forth, in the year 1594, an expedition, 
consisting of four ships, whereof two .were fur- 
nished by the cityof Amsterdam, ope by Zealand, 
and one by Enkhuysen; the first, called the Mes- 
sengery was commanded by Barentz ; the name of 
the Zealand ship was the n«Sa?tfn, under the com- 
mand of CoRNELisoN, who was also appointed 
Admiral; and the last was the Mercury y com- 
manded by YsBRANTS. The ships from Zealand 
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and Etikhuysen sailed together on the 5 th June, 
reached Kilduyn in Lapland on the 23d, left it on 
the id July, passed Kolgey on the 3d, and soon 
after fell in with much ice and numerous seals. 
Proceeding - to the eastward, they found the 
weather, about the middle of July, as warm as in 
Holland during the dog days, and the musquitoes 
were exceedingly troublesome. 
' On approaching the island and strait of Way- 
gatz or Waigatz, they met with great quantities of 
drift-wood, and on the shores of the island whole 
piles of it, heaped up as if by art, some of which 
■vreie large trees that had been torn up. by the 
roots. The face of the island is described as being 
covered with verdure, and embellished with a 
multitude of beautiful flowers. In passing round 
the south part of. the island they observed from 
three to four hundred wooden idols, of men, wo- 
men, and children, their faces generally turned 
towards the east. To this point the Dutch gave* 
the name of Jfgoden hoek ox Idol Point ; but by 
the Russians it is called Waigati Noes y or Cape of 
Carved Images ;* and hence the name Waijatz or 
Waigatz, which by many has been supposed, 
erroneously as it would seem, of Dutch origin, 
wai'gat signifying in that language windy or 
stormy strait or hole ; but the former is undoubt- 
edly the proper derivation, as the name was known 

• Foreter's Northern Voyages, p. 413. 
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to Steven Burough in 1565, long before any 
Dutchman had been so far to the eastward. 

On passing the strait they continued their course 
to the eastward, but met with considerable inter- 
ruption from ice which, at one time, came floating 
in such quantities as to oblige them to return. 
But on observing it to separate and disperse by a 
change of wind and by the current, they again 
stood on to the eastward until they came into a 
deep blue sea nearly free from ice. At this time 
they were not more than forty leagues from 
Waigatz strait, and the main land to the southward 
of them was in sight, trending apparently to the 
south-east. These circumstances gave them such 
confident hopes of an open passage to Cathaia, 
that, instead of following up the actual discovery 
of it, they agreed to turn back, in order to be the 
first to convey the happ}- tidings to Holland. They 
accordingly repassed the strait, gave names to 
some islands already named, called at Kilduyn^* 
and from thence made the best of their way home, 
which they reached on the 86th September. This 
part of the voyage, containing the operations 
of the two ships which sailed together, is written 
by H. Van Linschoten ; that which foiiows by 
Gerrit de Veer. 

Barentz, in the Messenger, after crossing tlie 
White sea, stood to the north-eastward, and having 
made the west coast of Nova Zembla on the 4th 
J^ly> proceeded along it to the northward, giving 
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the names ofLanJeneszuxd Bapo to two headlands^ 
and to a good bay, in which he anchored, that of 
Lomsbay ; thus named from a species of penguin 
80 called by the Dutch, which was found here 
in vast numbers * The latitude of this bay was 
observed to be 74® \. He next passed Admirafs 
Islandy Cape Negro y Black Pointy William$'$Islandy 
which is in 75** 55' ; and on the shores of which 
was found much drift-wood, and a multitude of 
sea-horses. Here also they met with a most 
tremendous white bear of wonderful strength, 
which, after wounding with musket ball, they 
endeavoured to get into the boat by throwing a 
rope round her ; but the bear needed no such as- 
sistance, having nearly succeeded in getting into the 
boat of her own accord and driving all the people 
therein to the opposite end, when luckily the rope 
entangled her with the rudder and checked her 
career; one of the crew at this moment, em- 
boldened by her helpless situation, stepped aft and 
put her to death with a half-pike. 

From hence they still proceeded northerly, pass- 
ing the Island of Crosses and Point Nassau^ and 
came to an extensive field of ice about the lat 7T 
85', of which they could see no end from the top. 

* FurchaSf following the old translator PkUHp, transforms these 
birds into '^ a certayne kinde of beares.^ vol. iii. p. 474. But 
a French editor has made a more absurd mistake, by metamor- 
phosing the puffins, or " the Northern parrots" of the Dutch into 
Si. Lomi. Hiit. G6n, iu Vay. torn, xxii* p. 12S. 
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Returning to the southward they namdl the 
nearest point of Nova Zembla in sight Ice Pointy 
lying in lat. 77^; and here they found certain 
Stones that glistened like gold, which on that ac- 
count they named Gold-stones. Farther south 
they gave the najne of Oraw^e to certain islands, on 
the shore of one of which they saw about two 
hundred sea-horses basking themselves in the sun, 
which they attacked with hatchets, cuttle-axes 
(cutlasses), and pikes, without being able to kill 
one of them, but had recourse to the cruel 
expedient of striking some of the teeth out of their 
mouths. The morse, walrus, or sea-horse, is not 
better described by Cook, than we here find it by 
De Veer : " This sea-horse is a wonderful strong 
monster of the sea, much, bigger tlian an oxe, 
which keepes continually in the seas, having. a 
skin like a sea-calfe, or scale, with very short 
hay re, mouthed like a lion, and many times they 
lye upon the ice ; they are hardly killed unlesse 
you strike them just upon the forehead; it hath 
four feete, but no eares, and commonly it hath 
two young ones at a time. And when the fisher- 
men chance to finde them upon a flake of ice with 
their young ones, shee casteth her young ones 
before her into the water, and then takes them in 
her arms, and so plungeth up and downe with 
them ; and when she will revenge herselfe upon 
the boates, or make resistance against them, then 
she casts her young ones from her againe, and 
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with all her force goeth towards the boate, (whereby 
our men were once in no small danger, for that 
the sea-horse had almost stricken her teeth into 
the Sterne of their boate,) thinking to overthrow it, 
but by meane? of the great crie that the men made, 
she was afraide, and swomme away againe, and 
tooke her young ones againe in her armes. They 
have two teeth sticking out of their mouthes, on 
each side one, each being about Tialfe an ell long, 
and are esteemed to bee as good as any ivorie or 
elephant's teeth."* 

The ice now came floating down in such quan- 
tities, and the weather was so misty, cold and tem- 
pestuous, that the crew first began to murmur and 
then refused to proceed any farther. Accordingly 
on the 1st August, Barentz consented to return to 
the southward, by the same way they had ad- 
vanced. In coasting along till they came into lat. 
71^ 33', a large inlet was discovered which Barentz 
judged to be the place where Oliver Brunei f had 
been before, called Costine sarca. They landed 
farther south on Sion's Pointy where they perceived 
some Europeans must have been, for they there 
found six sacks of rye-meal, a cross, a heap of 
stones, and a large cannon shot, and three houses 
built of wood, near which stood five or six coffins 

* Three Voyages made by the Dutch into the Northern Seas. 
Trans, by Phillip^ 1607. 

f An Englishman, of whom a vague mention only is made by 
the Dutch. 
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by graves with dead men's bones, the coffins filled 
with stones. They also discovered the wreck of a 
Russian ship with a keel forty feet long. To this 
" faire haven" they gave the name of Meal- 
har^ouVy in gratitude for the relief it afforded 
them. On the 15th they arrived at the two 
islands called Matfloc and Delgoy^ where they 
met with the Zealand and Enkhuysen ships, which 
had repassed Waigatz strait, on their return, the 
same day, and from whom they learned that the 
latter had been as far to the eastward, according 
to their conjecture, as the river Obe ; that they 
were not far from Cape Tabin, which is the point 
of Tartary that reached towards the kingdom 
of Cathaia, and that, south-east from Waigatz, 
they had discovered a small island, to which they 
gave the name ofStaaien Island^ and that " there 
they found many stones that were of christall 
mountayne, being a kind of diamond." From 
hence the three ships set sail together, and arrived 
in the Texcl, as before mentioned, on the I6th 
September, 

WILLIAM BARENTz — Sccofid Voyagc. 1595. 

Prince Maurice and the States-General of the 
United Provinces entertained the most sanguine 
hopes, from the report of Linschoten in particular, 
of an eastern passage to China, They accoiJingly 
caused a fleet of seven ships to be fitted out for 
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the new expedition, six of which were laden with 
divers kinds of wares, merchandizes, and money, 
and factors appointed to dispose of the said wares; 
of these Jacob Van Heemskerke was the chief; and 
WiLUAM Barentz was constituted pilot-major — 
the seventh vessel was a small pinnace, which, on 
reaching Cape Tabin, was to proceed to examine 
the remainder of the passage, and bring back news 
thereof. These immense preparations were alto- 
gether rendered nugatory by the tardy movement 
of the machine. It was the 2d July before the 
expedition left the Texel, and it did not reach the 
coast of Nova Zembla before the 17th August^ 
a period of the year at which it ought, if suc- 
cessful, to have been at least the length of the 
Aleutian islands in the Pacific. They now found, 
as might have been anticipated, the coast of Nova 
Zembla unapproachable on account of the ice. 
Turning therefore to the southward, they passed 
Waigatz, and landed on the northern shore» but 
could find neither m/en nor houses ; but on the 
£dd, they fell in with a Russian lodgie or boat 
of Petchoia, sewed together with ropes, in quest 
of sea-horses' teeth, train oil, and geese. Their 
nhips, they said, to which their boat belonged, were 
to come out from the coast of Russia to fetch them, 
then to sail by the river Obe, to a place called 
Ugoleta, in Tarfcary ; that it would be nine or ten 
.weeks before it began to freeze, but when it once 
began it would freeze so hard that men might pasi 
over the ice to Tartary, 
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On the south side of Waigatz, they had some 
intercoui-se with the Samoyeds, whose appearance 
and manners are described at considerable length : 
and from them they learned that five days sailing 
from thence to the north-east would bring them to 
a point of land, beyond which there was a great 
sea stretching to the south-east. This was con- 
sidered as joyful information, as it fell in exactly 
with their notions of the direction of the passage 
to Cathaia. They parted with these people on 
friendly teims, but the Dutch having taken into 
their boat one of the carved images, a Samoyed 
came after them to fetch it, and found means of 
signifying that they had not done well in carrying 
it off, on which it was returned, and the Samoyed 
carried it to a hill and replaced it among several 
hundreds of the same kind. 

Some of the crew had landed on the main shore 
to seek for stones, which are stated to be a kind 
of diamond ; and as two of the men were lying 
together, " a greate leane white beare came sud- 
denly stealing out, and caught one of them fast 
by the necke, who, not knowing what it was 
that tooke him ^ by the necke, cryed out and 
sayd, * Who is that that pulls me so by the necke ?' 
wherewith the other, that lay not farre from him, 
lifted up his head to see who it was, and perceiving 
it to bee a monstrous bfeare, cryed out and sayd, 
* Oh mate! it is a beare !' and therewith presently 
roise up and ranne' away." The bear is said to 
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have instantly " bit his head in sunder and suckt 
out his blood ;'' and on being attacked by about 
twenty people^ some with pikes, and others with 
muskets, she tum^ furiously upon the party, 
seized upon one of them, whom she tore in pieces, 
and all the rest ran away. The people on board, 
perceiving what had happened, went on shore, and 
about thirty made an attack on this furious 
animal. The purser shot her in the head between 
the eyes, which did not oblige her to let go her 
hold of the dead man, but she lifted up her head 
with the dead man in her mouth ; on perceiving, 
however, that she began to stagger, the purser and 
aScotehman drew out their cutlasses and struck 
her with such force that both broke; still she held 
last her prey, till one William Geysen felled her to 
tlie ground by striking with all his might with his 
piece upon her sndut, when they contrived to dis- 
patch her, by cutting her throat 

Finding it impossible, on account of the great 
quantity of ice, to make any progress in the Tar- 
tarian sea, and '* the weather being mistie, melan- 
choly, and snowie," they drove with the current 
back again through the strait, and on the 15th 
September the whole fleet took their departure 
from Waigatz ; on the 29th they entered Wardhuys, 
from whence they sailed again on the I'Oth Octo- 
ber, and on the 18th November arrived in the 
Maes. 
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WILLIAM BARENTz — Third Voyagc. 1596. 

After this luckless voyage, for which such great 
and unnecessary expense and preparations had 
been made, the States-General seemed to have 
felt no inclination to renew the attempt for the 
discovery of a north-east passage ; but they, never- 
theless, issued a proclamation, holding forth a cer- 
tain reward to such person or persons as should 
accomplisl) a voyage to China by this route. Upon 
the stroigth of this encouragement, the merchants 
of Amsterdam fitted out two ships, one of which 
was commanded by Jacob Van Heemskerke, and 
William Barentz appointed chief pilot ; and the 
master of the other was Comelis Ryp. They sailed 
from Amsterdam on the 10th of May. On the 1st of 
June they had no night, and on the 4th, in lat. 71% 
a strange sight appeared in the heavens. It was two 
parahelia or mock suns, which are thus described: 
— " on each side of the sunne there was another 
sunne and two raine-bowes, that past cleane thorow 
the three sunnes, and then two raine-bowes more, 
the one compassing round about the sunnes, and 
the other crosse thorow the great rundle; the gre^t 
rundle standing with the uttermost point elevated 
above the horizon S8*." In the origmal Dutch 
voyage, by De Veer, a figure is given of the three 
suns and the rain-bows.* 

* Waerachtighe Beschno. van de tHe Sej/lagien, &c. 
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On the 5th they fell in with the first ice, which, 
being in fleecy detached pieces, some of the crew 
mistook for white swans. On the 7tlt they were 
m laf. 74^ sailing through the ice " as if betweeiie 
two lands." On the 9th they came to Biar (after- 
wards CAerfy) island; and here they killed a bear, 
whose skin measured twelve feet in length. On 
the 19th they found, by obsjervation, that they had 
reached the lat. 80'' 1 1', at which time they had 
much land to the eastward. On this coast, after a 
bard fight, they killed another bear, whose skm 
was thirteen feet long. On a small island they 
found multitudes of eggs of certain red geese; the 
birds, when driven away, cried rotj rot, rot* 
^* Those geese were of a perfit red colour, such as 
come into Holland about Weiringen, and everie 
yeere arc there taken in abundance, but till this 
time it was never knowne where they hatcht their 
egges ; so that some men have taken upon them to 
write that they sit upon trees in Scotland, tliat 
hang over the water, and such egges as fall from 
them downe into the water become young geese, 
and swim there out of the water ; but those that 
fall upon the land burst in sunder, and are lost.*^ 
This fable of the barnacles is thus, in the opinion 
of De Veer, for the first time refuted; and, he 
continues, ** it is not to be wondered at, that no 
^man could tell where they breed their egges, for 

♦ That is, red, red, red, 
l2 
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that no man that ever wee knew had ever been 
under 80"* : nor that land under 80* was never set 
down in any card, much lessc the red geese that 
breed therein." This is, unquestionably, the first 
discovery of Spitzbergen; and it is further ob- 
served, and very truly, that " there groweth here 
leaves and grasse, yet in Nova Zembla, under 76^, 
there groweth neither leaves nor grasse ;" and such 
is the providence of nature in the appropriation of 
the animal to the vegetable kingdom, that while the 
more southern climate of Nova Zembla produces 
only carnivorous animals, the northernmost part 
of Spitzbergen is supplied with herbivorous deer. 

He does not exactly state that they were unable 
to proceed higher to the northward, though a good 
deal of ice appeared around them. By their lati- 
tude it would seem they were oflF Amsterdam 
island, on which is that famous foreland, since so 
well known to whalers under the name of Haklujft's 
headland. The variation of the compass was found 
to be 16* W. From hence they steered tiouth- 
west to avoid the ice, and on the 1st of July' were 
again opposite to Bear island. Here the ships 
mutually agreed to part company, Jan ComeKs 
being of opinion that he should find a passage to 
the eastwai'd of that land which lay under 80^> 
and accordingly returned to the northward; while 
Jacob Van Heemskerke, or rather his pilot, Barents 
deeming it more likely to find the passage to the 
eastward, in a lower parallel^ steered for Waigatz 
Strait. 
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The latter vessel, after a long passage, occasioned 
by bad weather, contrary winds, and much floating 
ice, reached the coast of Nova Zembla on the 17th 
of July, about Lomsbay* She then stood to the 
northward as near to the land as the ice would 
permit, and on the SOth Barentz found, by obser- 
vation, that they had reached the lat. 76** 15'. It 
was not before the 6th of August that they suc- 
ceeded in doubling point Nassau ; and the Avind 
being from the east they were glad to make fast 
the ship to a mass of ice thirty-six fathom under 
water, and sixteen fathom above it ; this ice-berg 
is stated to have suddenly been rent in pieces, 
" for with one great cracke it burst into foure 
hundred pieces at the least.'' Besides this mass, 
the sea was covered with flake ice and various 
other ice-bergs, but none quite so large. It was 
in vain they struggled to get to the eastward ; the 
wind blew strong from that quarter, bringing Avith 
it immense patches of ice. Finding all their 
attempts ineffectual, they were at length reluc- 
tantly compelled to return ; the ship, indeed, was 
generally beset in the ice, and, while drifting with 
it, the rudder was broken in pieces, the boat crushed 
flat between the ice, and they expected every 
moment that a similar fate would befall the ship. 
It was now evident that every hope was cut off, 
not only from the possibility of proceeding farther 
to the eastward, but also of reaching Waigatz by 
the eastern coast of Nova Zembla ; they therefore 

l3 
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attempted to get back by the way they had come. 
Od the 26th, with great exertioui they had so far 
succeeded as to reach the western side of /ce- 
havetij but it had nearly been to tiiem a fatal suci- 
cess ; for, in this dismal spot, " we were forced," says 
De Veer, " in great cold, povertie, miserie and 
griefe, to stay all that winter." 

The prevailing north-easterly winds brought into 
the bay such prodigious quantities of ice, that the 
ship, had she even sustained no previous damage, 
pould by no possibility have been moved out of the 
bay that season : but, lifted up as she was between 
heaps of ice, bruised and bilged, with her rudder 
torn off, very little hope remained that she would 
ever again be got afloat. The unhappy crew, 
therefore, determined at once to abandon the ship, 
and to prepare for passing the winter in this cold 
and dreary spot ; and luckily for them they found, 
at no great distance, a sufficient quantity of drift- 
wood, not ouly to build them a capacious house, 
but also to serve them for fuel. The party, thus 
doomed to* the melancholy fatf which awaited 
them, amounted to seventeen persons, of whom 
one, who could least be spared, the carpenter, dic;^ 
the first week, and another was taken ill. They 
contrived, however, to build their house, but, De 
Veer says, it was so dreadfully cold " that, as wee 
put a naile into our mouthes, ^as carpenters use to 
do,) there would ice hang thereon when wee tooke 
it out againe, and make the bloud follow." The 
journal of tlie proceedings of these poor people 
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durmg " their cold, coiiifortlesse, darke aind dread<- 
ful winter," is intensely and painfully interesting. 
•No murmuring escapes them in their most hope- 
less and afflicted situation ; but such a spirit of true 
piety, and a tone of such mild and subdued resig- 
nation to Divine providence, breathe through the 
whole narrative, that it is impossible to peruse the 
simple tale of their sufferings and contemplate 
their forlorn situation, without the deepest emotion 
for the unhappy fate of so many wretched beings, 
cut off from all humati aid, and almost from all 
hope of their ever being able to leave their dark 
and dismal abode. 

On the 4th of November the last feeble rays of 
the sun took leave of them; and from tliat time the 
cold was observed progressively to increase, till it 
became so intense as to be nearly beyond endurance. 
The wine and beer they had saved out of the ship 
were presently frozen and lost all their strength ; 
excepting a small portion of each that still re- 
mained liquid, but which was not drinkable. By 
means of large fires of wood, by placing heated 
stones to their feet, and using double clothing and 
fox-skin caps on their heads, they were just able 
to keep themselves from being frozen; but it was 
a dreadful task to go out in search of drift-wood, 
and to haul it on a sled for a considerable distance 
over ice and snow, and sometimes in such dark 
and piercing weather as to take the skin off their 
bands and faces. They once had recourse to the 

L4 
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coals on board the vessel, but the fire made with 
these had nearly suffocated the whole party. 
Their clock soon became frozen, and it was then 
necessary for some of them, by turns, constantly to 
watch the hour-glass, that they might not mistake 
the time. Being frequently attacked by beara^ 
which assaulted their wooden hut, and opposed 
them whenever they stirred abroad, they found 
means to kill several of these ferocious animala, 
and used their fat for their lamps ; from a single 
bear they extracted about a hundred pounds of 
grease. Finding the liver of this animal palatable 
food, they eat heartily of it, but it made them all 
sick; and three of the party were so ill, in con- 
sequence thereof, that the skin came off their 
bodies from head to foot. 

It deserves to be remarked, that when the sun 
disappeared, the bears immediately took leave of 
them; and their place was as speedily supplied by 
white foxes, which came in gieat abundance, and 
served them both as food and dothjng, their flesh 
tasting like that of rabbits. By setting traps on 
the roof of their house, they caught abundance of 
these useful animals; but immediately after «*the 
re-appearance of the sun, the foxes took their 
departure and th^ hearts again renewed their 
visits. 

When the 19th of December arrived these 
unhappy men began to receive consolation at the 
thought that half the total absence of the sua had 
now been got over. Miserable as their situation 
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was, and to all appearance perfectly hopeless, they 

could leven jest and make themselves merry. " On 

Christmas-day," says the writer, " it was foule 

wether, with a north-west wind, and yet though it 

was foule wether we heard the foxes run over our 

hpuse, wherewith some of our men said it was an 

ill signe; and while we sate disputing why it 

should be an ill signe, some of our men made 

answere that it was an ill signe because we could 

not take them to put them into the pot to rost 

them, for that had beene a very good signe for us." 

And after labouring hard all the day of the 5th of 

January in digging away the snow that had for 

several days blocked up their door, and cleaned out 

their hut, " we remembered omselves," says the 

narrator, " that it was Twelfth-even, and then we 

prayed our Maister that we might be merry that 

night, and said that we were content to spend 

somc^ of the wine that night which we had spared, 

and which was our share every second day, and 

whereof for certaine daies we had not drunke; 

and so that night we made merry and drunke to 

the three kings, and therewith we had the pound 

of nieale whereof we made pancakes with oyle, and 

every man a white bisket, which we sopt in wine : 

and so supposing that we were in our owne 

country and amongst our friends, it comforted us 

as well as if we had made a great banket in our 

owne house; and we also made tickets, and our 

gunner was king of Nov^ Zembla, which is at 
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least two hundred miles long, and lyeth betwcenc 
two seas."* 

The raptures felt by these unhappy men at the 
first blush of the sun may easily be conceivecL 
This joyful event was first announced to them 
about the iGth of January, when they perceived 
" a certaine rednesse in the skie," though William 
Barentz convinced them that the sun himself would 
not make his appearance above the horizon for three 
weeks yet to come. However, on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, " it was faire cleare weather," says Gerrit dc 
Veer, ^*^ with a west wind ; then I and Jacob Hems- 
kerk, and another with us, went to the sea-side, on 
the south side of Nova Zembla, where, contrary to 
our expectation, I first saw the edge of the sunne, 
wherewith we went speedily home againe to tell 
William Barentz and the rest of our companions 
that joyful newes. But William Barentz, being a 
wise and well experienced pilot, would not believe 
it, esteeming it to be al)Out forteen daies too soone 
for the sunne to shine in that part of the world ; 
but we earnestly aflRrmed the contrary, and said 
that we had seen the sunne." On the two follow- 
ing days they had thick and foggy weather, but on 
the 27th it was clear ; " and then," says the jour- 
nalist, '' we saw the sunne in his full roupdnesse 
above the horizon, which made us all glad, and we 

• True and perfect Description of Three Voj/ages, so strange and 
xvondctfuil that the like hath never been heard of before. Trans, by 
William Phillip. London. 1609. 
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gave God hearty thankes for his grace shewed unto 
us, that that glorious light appeared to us againe." 
Their joy, however, was somewhat damped by the 
death of their sick companion on the preceding 
<Jay- 

The accuracy of the Dutch journalist, respecting 
the re-appearance of the sun, has been called in 
question by most philosophers and astronomers 
who have adverted to this account, but it has aiso 
had its defenders. It is possible, and indeed not 
improbable, that after the freezing of the clock, 
and in the darkness of a long night, they might 
have lost some time, however much they were in- 
terested in marking even the hours as they passed 
away — but so very few observations have yet been 
made in high latitudes, on atmospherical reflection, 
that a circumstance stated with so much honesty 
and simplicity in a daily journal, should not, 
perhaps, be rejected as untrue, because it is un- 
common. Under ordinary circumstances of re- 
fraction the appearance of the sun would seem to 
have been premature by seven or eight days. 

The bears did not fail to return with the light of 
the sun, and were now, if possible, more than ever 
troublesome after their long sleep ; the cold became 
more intense as the days lengthened, the frost 
more severe, and the snow more frequent, so that it 
was the month of June before they could set about 
repairing their two boats, and fitting them for a 
long voyage from their dreary place pf residence. 
To repair the ship wo^ out of the questioUi as she 
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was completely bilged and still fast in the ice. 
On the 13th of that month every thing was in 
readiness for their departure ; previous to which a 
statement was drawn up in writing by Barentz 
and left in the wooden house, containing their 
names, detailing their late misfortunes and what 
had befallen them in that wretched abode ; after 
which, committing themselves to the will and 
mercy of God, they left their Icy haven in the two 
open boats, with a view to return the way they 
had come, along the western shore of Nova 
Zembla. They had not proceeded far, however, 
before a misfortune befell them which over- 
Whelmed them all with grief and despair. Poor 
Barentz, in whom all their confidence had rested, 
died on the 20th of June ; being ill when they left 
their house, he, and another of the name of Claes 
Adrianson, had been obliged to be taken to the 
boats on a sledge. On being told that Adrianson 
was so sick that he could not live, William Barentz 
spake and said, ^^ I thinke J shal not live long 
after him" — he then said to De Veer, " Genit, give 
me some drinke ; and he had no sooner drunke but 
he was taken with ^o sodain a qualme that he 
turned his eyes in his head and died." The same 
day Adrianson died also. 

There are numerous instances on record of ex- 
traordinary voyages being performed in rough 
and tempestuous seas in open boats, with the 
most scanty supply of provisions and water, but 
there is probably not one instance, that can be 
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compared to that in question, where fifteen per- 
sons, in two open boats, had to pass over a frozen 
ocean more than eleven hundred miles, ^^ in the ice, 
over the ice, and through the sea," exposed to all 
the dangers of being at one time overwhelmed by 
the waves, at another of being crushed to atoms by 
the whirling of large masses of ice, and to the con- 
stant attack of ferocious bears, enduring for upwards 
of forty days severe cold, fatigue, famine and dis- 
ease; and yet, excepting the two who died, and who 
entered the boats in a state of sickness and debility, 
the rest arrived in good health and spirits at Cola, 
where they had the satisfaction of meeting with 
their old friend and companion Jan Cornelia 
Ryp, who had deserted them to go to the north- 
ward the year before. They had learned, indeed, 
at Kilduyn, that three Dutch ships were at Cola; 
and a Laplander, whom they sent over land, 
returned with a letter from Comelis Ryp ; but they 
could scarcely flatter themselves that it was the 
same who had sailed with them from Holland. He 
now toq]p them on board his ship, and, on the 39th 
of October, they all arrived safely in the Maes, to 
the great joy of their friends, who had given them 
up for lost. 

To what extent of northern latitude Comelis 
Ryp had proceeded the preceding year, or what 
adventures he met with^ or discoveries he made, 
is no where stated ; but as he set out with the in- 
tention of sailing along the eastern side of the land 
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they had before coasted to the 80"* of latitude, it 
is probable he circumnavigated Spitzbergen, in' 
which case he must have reached the 81st degree 
of northern latitude. 

The three voyages of Barentz are written by 
Gerrit de Vder, who was on all of them; the first 
two have also been published by Linschoten, who 
enters into more nautical details^ and gives vievrs 
of th^ land and charts of the bays, harbours, head- 
lands, &c. ; but the deepest interest attaches to the 
last voyage, of which it is to be regretted there is 
no good translation in the English language. 
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Purchas, in his " Pilgrimes," stoutly asserts the 
honour of the first discovery of Spitzbei^gen and 
Nova Zembla to be due to our countrymen, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby and Steven fiu rough ; and 
though he avows his partiality for the Dutch, 
who " in the glory of navigation are so neere us, 
and worthie to be honoured," yet it is most true,^ 
he adds, that *' the English hath beene the elder 
brother, a doctor and ductor to the Hollanders, in 
their martiall feats at home, and neptunian exploits 
abroad."* To a certain extent this is unquestion- 
ably true. In all their early foreign voyages they 

* Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. iii. p. 46l, 
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engaged Englishmen as their pilots* We have 
seen in the preceding voyages of Barentz, that in 
facing the ferocious hear, a Scotchman was one 
of the most stout-hearted of the party ; and the 
Dutch themselves admit, that an Englishman of 
the name of Brunell or Bix)wnell, "moved with 
the hope of gain, went from Enkhuysen to Per 
chora," where he lost all by shipwreck, after he 
had been on the coast of Nova Zembla, and given 
the name of Costin-sarca (qu. Coasting-search ?*) 
to a bay situated in about TH*"; but it does not 
any where appear, and the brief journal of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby by no means sanctions such a 
supposition, that this ill-fated commander was ever 
within many degrees of Spitzbergen : the dis- 
covery of this land is certainly due to the Dutch. 
It might not have been suspected, however, fiom 
De Veer's account of Barentz's three voyages^ 
that the extraordinary man, whose name stands at 
the head of this section, was one of the English^ 
men employed on one or more of those voyages. 
It is very probable, however, that the fact is so, 
and that, in the year 1596, he accompanied 
Comelis Ryp to Spitzbergen. There can be no 
doubt of his having li^ved some time in Holland 
and been in the practice of piloting Dutch ships; 
though, in the short account he gives of himself, 
in his two letters addressed to his wife from Japan^ 

* Fonter thinks, CoMtant-iearch. 
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he is silent on this subject.* It could not, how- 
ever, be any other than himself who gave the narra* 
tive, which follows, to the Portugueze Jesuits at 
the court of Japan ; for his good friend Timothy 
Shelton of London, who, he tells us, was pilot of 
the Admiral, was lost in that ship, and Thomas 
Adams, his brother, was slain in battle. 

It is well known that William Adams was 
engaged as master-pilot of a Dutch fleet of five 
ships, bound on a voyage to the East Indies 
through the strait of Magellan, which circum- 
stance alone proves that his character must have 
been well established in Holland. We know also 
that the only vessel which escaped shipwreck was 
that in which he was pilot ; and that it \vas saved 
only to be cast away on the coast of Japan; 
that through the favour which he found in the 
eyes of the Emperor, on account of his skill in 
building ships, and instructing his people in mathe- 
matics and navigation, he was the means of in- 
troducing both the English and the Dutch to trade 
with that empire; and that he was never per- 
mitted to leave the country, f 

Now it is mentioned incidentally in the records 
of Portugueze navigation, that an Englishman 
had performed a voyage to the northward, to a 

• Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. i. p. 125. 

t Purchases Pilgrims, ibid«^-Harris, Coll. of Voy. vol. i. p. S56 
— Astley, Coll. &c. 
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degree of latitude beyond that which it'this period 
had ever been attained ; and though no name is 
given, yet it is evident, from- the exact dat€ and 
other circumstances, that this Englishman could 
have been no other than William Adams. 

Diogo de Couto,* in detailing the disastrous 
<:iroumstances of the expedition sent by the Dutch 
round Cape Horn, in the year 1598, under the 
Vice-admiral Simon de Cordes, observes, that one 
of the ships was driven by a storm on the coast 
of Japan, liaving lost by a contagioVis disease her 
Captain, whom he calls Corda, and one hundred 
and fifty men ; only twenty-five remaining alive, 
who had more the appearance of corpses than of 
living beings, and utterly unable to manage the 
ship. " The pilot of this ship," says Couto, " was 
an Englishman, a good cosmogra{)her, and with 
some knowledge of astrology. He averred to the 
Jesuits at Meaco, that the Prince of Orange had 
on several occasions employed him on services of 
much importance ; and particularly in the years 
1593, 1594, and 1595, he sent him to discover the 
route above Biarmia and Finmarchia for his ships 

• Diogo de Couto, Decad. xii. Chap. 2. — The Author is in- 
debted for this passage in Couto, and for the account of the 
Cortereals, to his highly esteemed friend Thomas Murdoch, Esq, 
of Portland Place^ whose extensive acquaintance -with Spanish 
and Port^ugueze literature would, and it is to be hoped will, 
enable him to favour the public with many hidden treasures in 
those languages. • 

VOL. I. M 
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to proceed to Japan, China, and the Moluccasi to 
procure the riches of those islands; considering this 
route not only much shorter, but also much safer 
from our corsairs : and that the last attempt was 
made in 1595, (probably 1596,) when he reached 
eighty-two degrees north ; and although it was in 
the middle of summer, and the day almost con*- 
tinual, as there was no night, except for about 
ti^o hours,* yet was the cold so excessive, with 
so much sleet and snow driving down those straits, 
that he was compelled to return. And he asserted, 
that if he had kept dose to the coast of Tartary, 
on the right hand, and had rap along it to the 
eastward, to the opening of Anian, between the 
land of Asia and America, he might have suc- 
ceeded in his undertaking/' 

'^ And this pilot further said, that the Dutdi 
would not abandon the attempt imtil they should 
accomplish their object, on account of the great 
importance they attached to this route/' 

<< And the English have already attempted to 
discover this route towards the west, between the 
islands of Grotland (Greenland) and the land of 
Labrador ; but on account of the same difficulties 

* Couto must have mistakeii die jestii^ or the Jesuits Adams, 
in relating Uiis part of the storj, as the Utter weU knew there 
could be no night for upwards of four months in such a btitude. 
From a want of making due allowance for the extraordinaiy 
refraction in high latitudes, most of the old nayig^rs have 
parried Spit2bergeB a full degree higher than it is. 
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they have returned, as did that great navigator 
Gavot (Cabot) more than forty years ago." 

'^ And on a globe which this EngHsh pilot had, 
(of which a copy was made in China,) these two 
routes, by which they attempted to pass, are dis- 
tinctly seen ;* and also, in their proper latitudes, 
the islands of Japan, with all their kingdoms, even 
to the land of Chincungu, where the rich silver 
mines are said to be.'* 

** This pilot added, that when the Prince of 
Orapge found thiit he could not effect the passage 
by those northern regions, he equipped the fifteen 
ships, along with which he had sajled/'f 

It may be observed, that Couto resided in India 
upwards of forty years, and there wrote his 
Decadas ; he could therefore know nothing more 
of the attempts to discover a northern passage to 
India ths^n what; he heard from report. 

* We have seen ih%t the track of Davis waf laid down on the 
globes made by Emery MuUineux, many years before Adam^ 
left England. 

t Diogo de Couto, Decad. xii. Chap. 2. 
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Several years had passed away without any new 
attempt being made, on the part of the maritime 
nations of Europe, to discover a nearer passage 
by the north to India and China. The English, 
however, could not see with indifference a lucra- 
tive commerce carried on with the eastern world by 
the Spaniards and Portugueze without endeavour- 
ing to enjoy a participation thereof. The successful 
expeditions of Sir Francis Drake in 1578, and of. 
Candish in 1586, had sufficiently proved to the 
nation the great value of oriental commerce. The 
several attempts to establish a share of that com- 
merce by a shorter route than those of the Cape of 
Good Hope or Cape Horn having failed^ the mer- 
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chants of London determined to try their fortune by 
the former of these known passages ; not, however, 
so much with the view of forming a legitimate 
trade with the natives of the East, as of obtaining 
wealth by the more cheap and expeditious mode 
of plundering the Portugiieze. With this design, 
Captain George Raymond, having fitted out a 
ship of his own called the Penelope, and accom- 
panied by two Others, the Merchant-Royal and 
Edward Bonaventure, set sail in 1591 for the East 
Indies. The voyage, however, was most disastrous. 
The Royal-Merchant returned from, the Cape full 
oif sick men. The Penelope had scarcely doubled 
the Cape when she was lost ; and the Edward 
Bonaventure, commanded by Captain James Lan- 
caster, after an unsuccessful voyage, was lost on 
her return, in the West Indies. But Lancaster 
sent home, or is supposed to have sent home, a 
piece of information, which gave a new stimulus 
to northern discovery. In a postscript to one of 
his letters, he says, " The passage to the Indies is 
in the north-west of America, in 62^ 30' north." 
But this postscript, then believed to be genuine, 
has since been supposed to be an interpolation.* 

It served, however, to revive the hopes of the 
mercantile part of the nation; and, in 1 602, the 
worshipful merchants of the Muscovy and Tur- 
key Companies fitted out, at their joint expense^ 

• Bnrne/js Voyages and Discoyerici, 
M 3 
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an expedition intended solely for the discovery of 
a north-west passage towards Ciiina« It consisted 
of two fly-boats, the one of seventy tons, named 
the Disc&very; the other of sixty tons, called tht 
Godspeed — the two carrying five and thirty men 
and boys, and victualled for eighteen months^ 
The cooittiand of the expedition was entrusted to 
Captain George Weymouth, who, for the bettet 
success of the voyage, as he tells us, wad provided 
with ^* a great traveller and teamed ministef, one 
master John C&^rtwright." 

They departed from Radcliflfe on the 3d May, 
1603. On the 18th Juiie, in lat Sg"" 51' N. they 
fell in with the first isknd of ice^ stretching tb th* 
northward beyond the reach of sight j and on th* 
same day saw the south part of Greenland. Itt 
standing to the westward the sea Afras perfectly 
smooth, but the watiei- so black, <' add as thicke ^ 
puddle," that th^y cbnbdved it to be Very shallow; 
on heaviiig tht lead, hbwever, " thfey cbiild fttch 
no ground with ont hundred and twenty fitttiotns.* 
On the 38th thfey tew land iti lat. «9* SO' Which 
they thought to be th^ laiid bf Ainerica, but it Was 
only ff^iii^ck'9 F^^tMd on ResotHtiMt islkttd. Ill 
prciceeding tb thfe Westward they piassed several 
banks of ice, ftttd c^ih fell in With black water> 
occasioned pmbably by rtie soil which the ice- 
bergs fiequetttly briilg away in theit- diihi|>tioii 
from the land. Again they supposed that they 
discovered Amerioa ift lat^ 6d^ $3\ but they could 
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not approadi it on account of the vast quantity 
of ice which encircled the shore. Proceeding 
to the north-west they passed four islands of 
ice '^ of a huge bignesse f the fog became so 
thick that they could not see two ships' lengths 
from them, and the sails, ropes, and tackle, were 
frozen so stiff that they were unable to handle 
them. The thick fog is represented to have ^ozen 
as fast as it fell, in the middle of July, and the 
stifihess of the ropes and sails made tibem useless. 
On the Idth of this month, the crews conspired 
secretly together, while the captain was asleep, to 
bear up for England, and keep him confined to his 
cabin, but he discovered the plot in time to pre- 
vent it. They stated their reasons in writing, 
which were thcse^ " That if they should winter 
between 60'' and 7(f lat., it would be May before 
tiiey could attempt any things and that by the 
1st May tiie following year they could be in those 
latitudes well fitted and fresh from England ; but 
that they were willing to encounter any danger 
in making discovery, either in 60®or57* of latitude.** 
And after this, they accordingly, "oneandall," bore 
iip the helme and steered to the southward. The 
captain, however, had the resolution to punish the 
ringleaders most severely, and only r^nttted a part 
of the punishment at the intercession of Mastet 
Cartwright the preacher, and of the master. Being 
near to an island of ice, the boats were sent to load 
some of it for fresh water, but as they were break- 

m4 
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ing some:of it off, " the great island of ice gave a 
mightie cracke two or three times, as though it 
had been a thunder-clappe ; and presently the 
island began to overthrow, which was like to have 
sunk both our boats."* 

An. inlet is described in 61"^ 40', not much pes- 
tered with ice, and forty leagues broad, within 
which Weymouth says he sailed a hundred leagues 
'west and by south, but which we now know must 
have been impossible. Indeed the whole account 
of Weynputh's proceedings is so confused, that 
little or nothing can be drawn from it, except that 
he was among the islands to the northward of 
Hudson's Strait, and probably those of Cape Chid- 
ley ; and though he calls every land he fell in with 
the " land of America," it is quite clear that lie 
never came near the American coast, except that 
part of it which is known by the name of Labra- 
dor, along which he continued to range from the 
5th to the 14th July, when he discovers an inlet 
in lat. 56^, up which he sailed thirty leagues, en- 
tertaining sanguine hopes of a passage through it : 
this inlet corresponds with Sleeper's Bay, or Da\ns's 
Inlet. On the 5th August he. arrived at Dart- 
mouth, f • 

The voyage of Weymouth was a. complete 
failure. He reached no higher than lat 63** 53'; 
" bee neither discovered," says Luke Fox, " nor 

• Purchas his Pilgrimcs, vol. iii. p. 812. 
t Ibid. p. 814. 
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Darned any thing more than Davis, nor had any 
sight of Greenland, nor was. so farre north; nor 
can I conceive he hath added any thing more to 
this designe ; yet these two, Davis and he, did, I 
. conceive, light Hudson into his straights."* 



JAMES HALL — First Voyagc. 1605. 

Hitherto the nation which might be supposed 
to be the most interested in prosecuting discoveries 
in the arctic seas, along the two coasts of Greenland, 
had seen the repeated enterprizes of the English 
in those seas with apparent indiflFerence. Roused 
at length, however, to a sense of the propriety, 
but more so, perhaps, of the importance of northern 
discovery, the king of Denmark caused an expe-% 
dition to be fitted out for exploring Greenland. 
It consisted of two ships and a pinnace; one of 
which, the Admiral, was called the JFrost, of the 
burden of thirty or forty lasts, commanded by 
John Cunningham, a Scottish gentleman in the 
service of the king, and on board of which was 
James Hall, an Englishman, acting as principal 
jpilot : the other ship was the Lion^ Vice-admiral, 
. ^ of the same burden, commanded by a Dane ; and 
the pinnace of twelve lasts was under the com- 
mand of John Knight, also an Englishman. The 

• North-west Fox, p. 50. 
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whole expedition wad plkc&A under the orders of 
Admiral Godske Lindenau# They sailed from 
Copenhagen on the 2d May, 1605. On the 24thi 
being in lat. 59i* they expected to have s^en BvM 
island, and conclude it to be laid down in a 
wrong latitude on the charts. On the 30th they 
saw the south point of Greenland, which, out 
of compliment to the king of Denmark, they 
named Cape Christian. To avoid the ice, which 
encompassed the shore, they stood to the west- 
ward, and fell in with " mighty islands of ice» 
being very high, like huge mountains," making a 
hideous and wonderful noise; and on one of 
them was observed " a huge rocke stone, of the 
weight of three hundred pounds or thereabouts." 
Finding nothing but ice and fog, from the 1st to 
the lOtii June, the Lion's people hailed the Ad- 
miral, "calling very fearfully, and desiring the pilot 
to alter his course, and return homeward." The 
alarm spread in the Admiral's ship, and they would 
have determined to haVe put about, had not Cun* 
ningham, the captain, protested he would stand 
by Hall, " as long as his blood was warme, for the 
good of the king s majestic." This pacified them 
for a moment, but the next floating island of ice 
renewed the terrors of those on board the Lion, 
who having fired a piece of ordnance, stood away 
to the southward. 

On the 12th the Admiral fell in with the coast 
of Greenland, and gave the names of Mount Cun- 
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ninghanif Quien Anne^ and Qitetn Sophia's Capes, to 
certain portions of the land ; and entering a deep 
bay, which they called Christian's Fiord, a party 
landed and examined some tents of the natives 
covered with seal skins ; and within, atnong other 
articles, some vessels were observed boiling over a 
little lamp, in one of which was found a dog's head 
boiled, ^' so that I persuaded myself," says Hall, 
" that they eate dog's flesh/' The latitude of tlie 
iochorage was found by observation to be 66° 3fi\ 
The natives presently came off to the ship in their 
boatS) and bartered whale-bone, senl-skins, morM 
teeth and unicorns' horns for nails and pieces Gt 
old iron. But on reaching the shore they began 
to hurl stones at the strangers with their slings ** in 
such sort, that no man could stand Upon tita 
batches." The Danes^ however, succeeded aiW 
some time in dispersing them by the fire of taxx^ 
ketty; but they assembled igain in greater force 
than ever, having upwards of seventy boats, and 
not less than 300 persons on shore. The wind 
luckily became easterly^ on which the pinnace 
stefered out to sea, and coasting along the shore to 
lat 69^ they found many goodly sounds, bays, 
and rivers^ and gave names to divers of diem ; they 
met with much drift-wood> ** btit whenee it 
oometh/' observes Hall, *' I know not" Hall 
would have proceeded farther to the northward, 
but the people in the pinnace earnestly entreated 
him to return, saying that their companions in the 
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Admiral would mutiny and leave them behind, 
which in fact they had nearly done. They found, 
on their return, that the people of the ship had 
been engaged in fight with the natives, of whom 
several were slain and three taken prisoners. 

Before they departed from Frost Sound they 
turned on shore two Danish malefactors, whom 
they had brought out for that purpose by order of 
the Court, with certain necessaries ; " and thus," 
§ays Hall, " having committed both the one and 
the other to God we set saile homewards." They 
p^sed down Davis's Strait with a rapid current 
in their favour, and anchored on the 10th August 
off the castle of Elsineur. 

. It would seem that the ship, in which Lindenau 
was, stood away to the east coast of Greenland; or 
rather, it may be suspected, to the south, some- 
where about Cape Farewell, where he was visited 
by a number of the " savages," as they are called, 
though very far from deserving that iappellation. 
Wine, it is said, was offered to them, and not being 
to their taste was refused; but they drank with 
great avidity whole mugs of whale oil. The Ad- 
miral most unwarrantably seized two of the natives, 
aiid carried them off to Denmark ; and it is said 
that those brought by Hall differed very much 
from those brought by Lindenau, in manners, 
language and appearance, the former being much 
superior in every respect.* 

* Relation du Greenland par M. de la Peyrfere. l657- 
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JAMES H A LL — Sccofid cfid Third Voyages. 
1606 8s 1607. 

The Danish government, resolving to follow up 
the further discovery of Greenland, caused four 
ships and a pinnace to be fitted out the next year 
for this purpose, and James Hall was appointed 
pilot-major of the fleet. Two of the ships, the Frost 
and the Lion^ were the same as those employed 
the preceding year, and commanded by the same 
officers ; the third was the Eagle, of one hundred 
tons; the fourth the Gilliflawer^ of forty tons ; and 
the pinnace of twelve tons was called the Cat. 
The same admiral, Lindenau, was appointed to 
command this second expedition, and the three 
natives carried off by Cunningham were put on 
board to serve as interpreters and guid^. 

On the 29th May, I606, the fleet sailed from 
Elsineur, and before they reached the northern 
shore of Labrador, about Cape Chidley, as it would 
appear, though no name is mentioned, two of the 
captive Greenlanders died. From hence they stood 
north-westerly towards the coast of Greenland, 
and about (53° 45' found themselves encompassed 
with " mightie bankes of ice," which with great 
difficulty they got clear of. Having reached the 
latitude 64^ they saw land, which they supposed 
to be part of the coast of America, but which was 
probably the land to the northward of Frobisher's 
strait, the ships having been set over by a strong 
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westerly current. On the 25th they had sight 
of Greenland, about t^n leagues to the south of 
Queen Anne's Cape, the Fmst having on the 
preceding day been separated from the Lion and 
the Gilliflower. They put into Cunningham's 
Fiord, where, it seems, they had found a silver 
mine the year before, of which ore they had 
iwom to his Majesty to bring home a sufficient 
quantity ; accordingly ^' they all landed to see tho 
fil ver myne, where," says Hall, " it was decreed thrt 
we should take \n a^ much thereof as we could.'- 
This, in fact, appears tQ liave been the grand olig^t 
<)f the ej^tensiv^ equipment furnished by the King 
of Denmark : it was the discovery of gold and 
silver, and not of the lost colonies, that actuated 
the framers of an expedition on a scale unnef^^a- 
sarily large for the purposes of scientific disco- 
very ; for in fact no search nor ev§n mention is 
niade either of a north-west passage or of the 
pld colonies of Greenland. They rowed in their 
boats up the sound, passing ^^mimy gre^ and 
pleasant islands," and after some days came to th^ 
mouth of a river which they named after the 
pilot of the Eagl^, Fos river; the )i^:itnd6 of 
which is 66"" 25'. On the b9nk of this river wtt» 
situated the winter village of the natives, consist- 
ing of about forty houses ^* builded with whaW 
bones, the balkes being of whales' ribbes; the 
tops wer^ covered with earth, and they had certainc 
vaults or sellers un4er the earth foure square, 
about two yards deepe in the ground.'' Intiift 
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tuiymg place they observed the bodies wrapt ia 
seal skins, '^ and stones laid in manner of a coffin 
over them." Here they seized five natives, to 
carry with them to Denmark, in lieu of whom 
they put on shore an unfortunate Dane to be 
left behind for having committed some crime 
which is not specified. They learned from their 
new captives that the country was named Seoa* 
nmgOj and that die great King, who lived in the 
interior, was carried upon men's shoulders. 

It was now the 10th August, the weather 
b^an to be very stormy, and, finding themselves 
exceedingly hampered among the numerous islands 
and rocks and floating ice, they resolved to return 
to the southward, and after a Ipng passage arrived 
in Copenhagen roads on the 4th October. 

This fruidess expedition, it seems, was followed 
up by another the next year, equally fruitless. It 
consisted of two fhips, the command of which 
was entrusted to a Danish captain of the name 
of K4urs4en Richar4wn, ^ uative of Holstein, who 
engaged some saik>r^ fvqm Noru^ay and Iceland, 
a^ best acquainted with navigation among ice ; but 
they proceeded no fiirther than Cape Farewell, as 
the Danifib chronicle says, from mountains of ice 
obstructing their passage ; but H^U gives a more 
probable reason. "I have also," says Purchas^ 
" Master Hall's voyage of the next yeere 1607, to 
Greenland from Denmarkc; written, and with 
jepresentatio»§ of lan4-;iights, curiously delineated 
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by Josias Hubert of Hull, but the Danes (envious 
perhaps that the glory of the discovery would be 
attributed to the English pilot) after the land 
saluted, mutinied, and in fine forced the ship to 
retume to Island. For which cause I have here 
omitted the whole."* 

Peyrere gives from the Danish chronicle a long 
account of the treatment and behaviour of the 
Greenlanders in Denmark ; of the feats they 
performed on the water with their canoes; of their 
manner of feeding on i:aw flesh and fish; and their 
fixed melancholy and pining away till they finally 
died of grief t 



JOHN KNIGHT. I6O6. 

While the King of Denmark was setting forth 
his second grand expedition for exploring "the 
myne of silver,** and in the hope of filling his 
coffers with that precious metal, " the worshipfull 
Companies of Muscovey and the East India Mer- 
chants" were fitting out a small bark of forty tons, 
called the Hopewell^ for the discovery of the north- 
west passage, under the direction of the same John 
Knight who had been master of the pinnace in 
the first Danish expedition. He left Gravesend 

♦ Purchas, vol. iii. p. 827. 
t Relalion du Groenland par Peyrire, p. 180. 
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on the 18th April 1606, and after a long and 
tedious passage, destitute of any incident worth 
noticing, on the 18th June descried the land of 
America, rising like eight islands, in latitude 56* 
48' (about Cape Grimington, on the coast of 
Labrador.) Here a northerly gale came on, . 
which brought down such vast quantities of ice, 
that the little bark, being surrounded with it, lost 
her rudder, and Knight found it expedient to haul . 
her close into the bottom of the cove, in order to 
save the clothes and other articles belonging to 
the crew, the ship's stores and the provisions* 
Knight then, with the mate and four others, went 
on shore well armed, to endeavour to find out some 
more convenient place for repairing the damage 
which their ship had sustained. On landing, 
Knight, the mate, and his brother, with one of the 
crew, went up towards the highest part of the 
island, leaving two of the people to take care of 
the boat ; these men waited in vain for their return 
from ten in the morning till eleven at night. The 
next day, a party well anned went in search of 
their unfortunate captain and his companions, but 
they weremnable to reach the island on account 
of the ice. From this time no tidings were heard 
of the little party, and it was then concluded that 
they had been intercepted and slain by the savage 
natives, as these people came down afterwards and 
attacked the remainder of the crew with great 
ferocity, shooting their arrows and pursuing them 

VOL. I. N 
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in all directions. They had very large boats^ full 
of men^ and the narrator thus describes their 
appearance: — " As farre as we could judge, they 
be very little people, tawnie coloured, thin or no 
beards, and flat nosed, and man eaters." 

They now set about repairing their vessel, and 
after great exertion partially stopped the leak 
and succeeded in hanging the rudder; but on 
getting to sea, out of the ice, they found it neces- 
sary to keep the pump constantly going. They 
steered, with a rapid current in their favour, for 
Newfoundland, and after much suffering and 
fatigue reached Fogo on the S3d of July. They 
remained here, refitting and refreshing for about a 
month, after which they set sail on the 22d of 
August, and on the 84th of September landed at 
Dartmouth * 



HENRT HUDSON — Ftrst Voyagc. 1607- 

The unfortunate issue of Captain Knight's voy- 
age does not appear to have in the least discou- 
raged the merchants of London from peraevering 
in the attempt to discover a nearer p^sage to Japan 
and China ; but as hitherto neither the north-east 
nor the north-west had held out much hope of suc- 
cess, it was now resolved to try a new route, and 
to see what could be done by holding a course 
towards the north pole. For this enterprize they 

* Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. iii. p. 827* 
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selected Henry Hudson, an experienced and 
intrepid seaman, well skilled in the theory as 
well as practice of navigation, and in the use 
of nautical instruments. It deserves to be re- 
marked that he is the first of the northern navi- 
gators, and probably the first Englishman, who 
made observations on the inclination or dip of tlie 
magnetic needle. This adventurous navigator, 
with ten men and a boy, in a small bark, whose 
name and tonnage have not been left on record, 
set sail from Gravesend on the 1st of May, 1607. 
On the 13th of June Hudson fell in with land 
a-head and some ice; the weather became foggy, 
and the sails and shrowds were frozen. The land 
was high and the upper part covered with snow, 
but being several days without an observation, 
Hudson was doubtful whether it was an island or 
part of Greenland. He reckoned his latitude to 
be then about 70**, and gave to a headland about 
that parallel the name of Young's Cape, and to a 
high mount, like a round castle near it, that of the 
Mount of God's Mercy. This land was evidently 
that jutting part of the east coast of Greenland 
which lies to the northward of Iceland. 

On the 22d he was, by observation, in lat. 
7^ 38' N., and, on the weather clearing up, he 
found himself about twelve leagues from the land, 
" It was a mayne high land, nothing at all covered 
with snow ; and the north part of that mayne high 
land was very high mountaynes, but we could see 

N 2 
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no snow on them. " " It may be objected against us 
as a fault," continues Hudson, " for hauling sd 
westerly a course. The chiefe cause that moved 
us thereunto, was our desire to see that part of 
Groneland which (for ought that we knew) was to 
any Christian unknowne; and we thought it 
might as well have beene open sea as land, and by 
that means our passage should have beene the 
larger to the pole.*' This land lying in lat. 73* 
he named Hold with Hope. 

Hudson observes that this headland, unlike that 
of Young's Cape, had little or no snow on it, and 
the air, on their approach to it, was very temperate 
to their feeling ; the rain fell in great drops, like 
the thunder showers in England. From this part 
of the east coast of Greenland, so seldom ap- 
proached, he continued to steer away to the north- 
east in the hope of falling in with the body 
of Newland, the name given by the Dutch to 
Spitzbergen ; and accordingly, on the 27th, they 
made this land, then nearly covered with fog, the 
ice lying very thick along the shore for fifteen or 
sixteen leagues. They reckoned themselves to be 
in 78^ and near to Vogel Hoek; and it is remarked, 
tftat in running along near to the shore they found 
no great cold, yet there was great store of ice to 
the wfestward, which obliged them to stand to the 
southward between the land and the ice. 

On the 1st of July they were embayed in the 
ice, and, by observation, it appeared they were 
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tiien in 78*^42', which made Hudson conclude they 
Avere opposite the great Indraught, into which he 
afterwards entered very far, finding no bottom, 
with one hundred fathoms.* The next day they 
observed in 78'' 56', and on the 3d in 78° 33'. On 
the 4th, the wind being at north, it was very cold, 
and the shrowds and sails were frozen ; and on the 
5th they returned to the mouth of the inlet. Hav- 
ing sailed about in different courses to get free from 
the ice, with which the little vessel was fre- 
quently beset, they had an observation on the 
11th, which gave the lat 79"^ 17'. Among the 
ice was much drift-wood. They saw plenty of 
8ealS; and some bears, one of which was killed, and 
many of the people made themselves sick with 
eating bear's flesh, unsalted. 

It was Hudson's intention to cross over from 
hence and pass round the southern extremity of 
the land called Newlaud, or Spitzbergen ;t but the 
wind being south, and coming into a green sea, 
which he states to be always freest of ice, whereas 
a blue sea is always most pestered with ice, he 
stood to the northward, and in 80'* 23' saw the 
land to the southward. They entered a deep bay, 

* This was the deep fiord or firth within Charles Foreland. 

t Among the numerous blunders of Forster is that of ascribing 
the honour of the discovery^of Spitzbergen to belong to Hudson ; 
forgetting that in his own volume he had observed that '* Hudson 
saw Spitzbergen in l607> tohich had been ducavered eleven yean 
before by the DutcIC f-^Voy. and Dis. in the North, p. 421. 

n3 
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or sound, at the bottom of which the mate and 
boatswain went on shore, where they found a pair of 
morses' teeth, whale bones, deer's horns and the foot- 
marks of other beasts; they also met with much 
drift-wood and streams of fresh water. " Here 
they found it hot on shoore, and drunke water to 
<xK)le their thirst, which they also commended." 
Hudson made the northernmost part of the land 
then in sight to be in about 81** N. latitude; but 
on attempting to sail farther north he saw more 
land joining to the same, " trending north in our 
sight, by meanes of the cleemesse of the weather, 
stretching farre into 82 degrees; and by the 
bowing or shewing of the skie much farther." 
This must either be a mistake, or he stood over so 
far to the west as to have fallen in again with 
Greenland extending to this latitude, which would 
rather seem to be the case, as he some time ^fter^ 
wards mentions, from an " icy skie and neerenesse 
to Groneland, there is no passage that way; which, 
if there had beene, I meant to have made my 
returne by the north of Groneland to Davis his 
Streights, and so for England." It might, how- 
ever, have been the ice-blink that deceived him, 
which was then not so easily, as it now is, dis- 
tinguished from what is called the land-blink. 

On the' 31st of July, being in want of all man- 
ner of necessaries, the weather thick and foggy, 
and the season being too far advanced to make 
further discovery that year, Hudson bore up ift his 
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little bark for his return home, and passing Bear 
or Cherry Island arrived safely in the Thames on 
the 15 th of September.* 



HENRY HUDSON — Sccond Voyagc. 1608. 

Being baffled by the ice in his attempt to pass 
to the northward of Spitzbergen, Hudson was now 
directed to try his success in the discovery of a 
north-east passage to the East Indies. His crew, on 
this second voyage, was increased to fourteen men. 
On the 22d of April he dropped down the river, 
and on the 3d of June got sight of the North 
Cape; and it is deserving of remark, that, in the 
course of this passage, he made three observations 
with a dipping-needle, which he calls the incli- 
natoryi the first in lat. 64° 52' gave 81° of incli- 
nation; in lat. 67° it was 82°; and in lat. 69° 40' 
the needle inclined 84**. Having stood to the north- 
east till he reached the lat. 74* SC the inclination 
of the needle was found to be 86°. In 75° 29' 
Hudson first fell in with the ice and attempted to 
pass through it, but found it so thick and firm 
after proceeding four or five leagues, that it was 
thought prudent to return, which was effected 
with a few rubs of the ship against the ice. From 
the 9th to the 15 th of June little progress was 
made on account of the ice and fog. On the 

* Parchas, vol. lii. p. 574. 
N 4 
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latter day, being then in lat. 75** /, "one of our 
company, (says Hudson,) looking over boord saw a 
mermaid, and ^calling up som^ of the companie to 
see her one more came up, and by that time she^ 
was come close to the ship's side, looking earnestly 
on the men: a little after a sea came ^nd over-r 
turned her; from the navill upwards her backe 
and breasts were like a woman s, (as they say that 
saw her,) her body as big as one of us ; her skin 
very white, and long haire hanging downe behind, 
of colour blacke ; in her going downe they saw 
her Aayle, which was like the taylc of a porposse, 
and speeckled like a macrell. Their names that 
saw her were Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner.''* 
On the 19th of June, in lat. 75° 22', Hudson 
made an observation, with the dipping needle, 
which, if at all correct, or nearly so, would lead to 
a conclusion that oi^e of the magnetic poles was 
then at no great distance from this parallel, some- 
where between Cherry Island and Nova Zembia ; 
but even now, with all the moden^ improvements 
which philosophical instruments have undergone, 
very little dependence can be placed on observa- 
tions made at sea, on account of the ship's motion, 
for the inclination of the magnetic needle. On 
the 25 th, it is stated, that " the hope of a passage 
was gone this ws^y by meanes of our nearenesse 
to Nova Zembia and the abundance of ice.** They 
landed on Nova Zembia in about lat. 72^ 12', an^ 

f Purchas^ vol. iii. p. 575. 
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found whalebone and deer*s horas, and the party 
brought on board two dozen of fowl and some eggs. 
The sea was full of morses, whales and seals. 

Finding little hope of a passage between New-» 
land (Spitzbergen) and Nova Zembla^ " my pur^ 
pose," says Hudson, "was by the Waygats to 
passe by the mouth of the river Ob, and to double 
that way the North Cape of Tartaria, or to give 
reason wherefore it will not be." The quantity of 
morses, however, induced him to hope that they 
might defray the charge of the voyage; in the 
meantime a party was sent up a large river flowing 
from the north-eastward, to see if a passage could 
not be found that way into a more easterly sea; 
but having traced it to one fathom in depth they 
returned. "Generally," says Hudson, " all the 
land of Nova Zembla that yet wee have scene, is 
to a man's eye a pleasant land ; much mayne high 
land witli no snow on it, looking in some places 
greene, and deere* feedipg thereon; and the hills 
are partly covered with snow and partly bare.^ 
He adds, " it is no marvell that there is so much 
ice in the sea toward the pole, so many sounds and 
rivers being in the lands of Nova Zembl^ and 
Newland to ingender it; besides the coasts of 
Pechora, Russia and Groenland, with Lappia, as 
by proofes T finde by my travell in these parts ; by 
meanes of which ice I suppose there will be no 
navigable passage this way." He therefore stood 

* Hudson IS the only navigator that mentions deer on Novi^ 
Zembla ; and be was probably mistakeq^ 
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to the westward, " being out of hope to find pas- 
sage by the north-east," and on the 26th of August 
arrived at Gravesend.* 



HENRY HUDSON — Third Votfoge. 1609. 

The Merchant-adventurers who had set forth 
the two preceding voyages appear now; to have 
given up all hope of finding a passage either by 
the north pole or the north-east : but Hudson was 
probably more sanguine in his expectations ; for 
we again find him employed by the Dutch in 
another voyage of discovery. The account of 
this voyage b written by Robert Ivet of Lime- 
house, is very^ long, and very uninteresting, at 
least in so far as it relates to northern discovery. 
In fact, one scarcely can form any notion, from 
the perusal of it, what could originally have been 
its principal object He first doubles the North 
Cape, as if proceeding in quest of a north-east 
passage ; but presently, without any reason being 
assigned, we find him turning back to the west- 
ward, passing the Feroe islands, and proceeding 
to Newfouhdland ; from thence he directs his 
course down the coast of America, as far as 
Charlestown, then back again to Cape Cod ; and, 
finally, discovered Hudson's river, which he enters^ 

and on which the Dutoh afterwards founded a 

1 

settlement. 

* Purchas, vol. iii. p. 581. 
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HENRY HUDSON — Fouvth Voyage. 1610. 

Once more the public attention of the British 
nation is again turned to the north-westward. 

Sir John Wolstenholm, Sir Dudley Digges, and 
some others, were so thoroughly persuaded of the 
existence of a north-west passage, that they fitted 
out a vessel at their own expense, and gave the 
command of her to Henry Hudson, whose cha- 
racter had long been established as an experienced 
and enterprizing seaman. 

Of this voyage, which terminated so fatally to 
the brave commander, we have only a very meagte 
account, at least of that part of it which is said to 
have been written by Hudson himself; enough, how- 
ever, to shew that he passed through the strait into 
the mediterranean sea, improperly enough called a 
bay, both of which bear his name. The ship appro- 
priated for this service was the Discovery^ of 55 
tons, victualled only, as it would appear, for six 
months. She left the river on the 1 7th April, 1610, 
and on the 9th June arrived off the entrance of Fro- 
bisher's Strait ; but, on account of the ice and con- 
trary winds, was compelled to ply to the westward 
for nearly a month, when on the 6thJuly she reached 
some rocks and islands, which Hudson named the 
Isles of God's mercies. Still plying to the west- 
ward, Hudson observed more land, in latitude 6l^ 
24', to which he gavp the name of Hold with Hope. 
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On the 25th more land was seen, and named 
Magna Britannia, the ship being then in about 
62^"*. On the 2d August they had sight of a fair 
headland, to which was given the name of Salis- 
bury's Foreland ; and sailing from thence west^ 
south-west fourteen leagues, and then seven 
leagues farther, they found themselves in the 
mouth of a great strait, in which they had no bot- 
.tom at one hundred fathoms- This strait is formed 
by the north-west point of Labrador, which was 
named by Hudson Cape JVolstenholm, and a 
cluster of islands to the north-westward of it, the 
nearest headland of which he named Cape Digges. 
From hence the land was found to trend to the 
southward, and a large sea opened out: — here 
Hudson's brief remarks end, and the account of 
the remaining part of this unfortunate voyage is 
given by one Abacuk Pricket, on whose narrative 
very little dependence ought, perhaps, to be placed; 
as to the discoveries made after Hudson's death it is 
perfectly useless. He scarcely gives a date, dis- 
tance, or latitude, and his-accountof the mutinous 
proceedings of the crew must be received with 
caution, and, indeed, creates no little suspicion as 
to its veracity, from his connection with the muti- 
neers, and his being permitted to remain with them 
in the ship. 

Such as it is, however, it furnishes an awful 
example of the wretched condition to which 
mutiny and disobedience to lawful command ov^ 
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board a ship at sea, never fail to bring the unhappy- 
men who are guilty of this crime. 

Pricket says, that Hudson, being beset with ice, 
and almost despairing whether he should ever get 
free from it, brought out his card and shewed the 
ship's company that he had entered the strait 
above a hundred leagues farther than any English- 
man had been before, and therefore left it to their 
choice whether they were disposed to proceed ; on 
which some were of one mind and some of 
another, some wishing themselves at home, and 
some not caring where they were if once out of 
the ice ; but, he adds, " there were some who then 
spake words which were remembered a great while 
after." 

The first appearance of the mutiny is stated to 
have been produced by Hudson displacing the 
mrate and boatswain, " for words spoken when in 
the ice," and appointing others. Proceeding to 
the south they entered a bay on Michaelmas day, 
and gave it that name, and here it would seem the 
discontent was increased by the master insisting to 
weigh the anchor while the rest were desirous of 
remaining there. Having spent three months " in 
a labyrinth without end," they at length found a 
place on the 1st November, where they hauled the 
ship aground, and on the 10th were frozen in. 
About the middle of the month John Williams^ 
the gunner, died ; on which occasion Pricket 
ejaculates, '^ God pardon the master's uncharitable 
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dealing with this man !" And now wc are let 
into Abacuk's story of the conspiracy. 

Henry Hudson had taken into his house in 
London a young man of the name of Greene, of 
good and respectable parents, but an abandoned pro- 
fligate, whom he carried with him to sea "because 
he could write well," though in all probability from 
the more humane motive of saving him from ruin. 
This person quarrelled with the surgeon and others 
of the crew. Pricket speaks favourably of his 
" manhood f " but for religion, he would say, he 
was cleane paper, whereon he might write what 
hee would." Having thus got rid of every reli- 
gious feeling, it follows, of course, that no moral 
tie could bind him, and he soon began to conspire 
against his benefactor. The provisions growing 
short increased the discontent of the crew ; but 
for the first three months tliis part of the country 
abounded with such covies of milk-white par- 
tridges, that they killed above a hundred dozen, 
besides others of different sorts ; and when the 
partridges left them in the spring, their place was 
supplied with swans, geese, ducks, and teals, but 
all of them difficult to procure ; so difficult, he 
tells us, that they were reduced to eat the moss 
and frogs ; but the ice breaking up, seven men 
were sent out in the boat, and returned the first 
day M'ith five hundred fish as big as good herrings, 
and some trouts ; this supply, however, soon 
failed them. 
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Hudson now began to make preparations for 
leaving the bay in which they had wintered; 
previous to which he delivered out all the bread, 
being a pound to each man for about a fortnight, 
" and he wept when he gave it unto them." 
They had five cheeses, which were also divided 
among them, and which afforded three pounds and 
a half for seven days. They then stood to the north- 
west, and on the 18th June fell in with ice, and 
on the 21st, being still in the ice, Wilson the boat- 
swain and Greene came to Pricket, who was lying 
lame in his cabin, and told him that they and the 
rest of their associates meant to turn the master 
and all the sick into the boat, and leave them to 
shift for themselves ; that there was not fourteen 
days' victuals left for the whole crew ; that they 
had not eaten any thing the last three days, and 
were therefore resolved " either to mend or end ; 
and what they had begun they would go through 
with it or die." Pricket of course says he dis- 
suaded them from their horrid design, but that 
Greene bad him to hold his tongue, for he knew 
the worst, and he would rather be hanged at home 
than starved abroad. Presently came five or six 
others to Pricket's cabin, where the following oath 
was administered to each of the conspirators: 
" You shall swear truth to God, your prince, and 
country ; you shall do nothing but to the glory of 
God and the good of the action in hand, and harm 
to no mao :" and so it very soon appeared ; for, on 
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Hudson's coming out of his cabin, they seized and 
bound his anns behind him; and on his asking 
them what they meant, they told him he should 
know when he was in the boat. 

The boat was accordingly hauled along side, 
" and the poore sicke and lame men were called 
upon to g«t them out of their cabbins into the 
shallop." Immediately the Captain, his son, and 
seven others were driven into the boat; and a 
fowling piece, some powder and shot, a few pikes, 
an iron pot, a little meal, and some other articles, 
thrown in at the same time. The mutineers then 
cut the tow rope and let her go adrift among the 
ice, where she was left with these unfortunate 
men, in a situation which cannot be contemplated 
without horror, and a feeling of deep indignation 
at the brutal perpetrators of this most atrocious 
act; and most of all, at the base ingratitude of the 
wretch who had been fed, clothed, and rescued 
from ruin by Hudson. 

As soon as the boat was out of sight. Pricket 
says Greene came to him and told him that it was 
the will of the ship's company that he (Pricket) 
should go up into the master's cabin, and take 
charge of it, which, after some reluctance, he tells 
us he did. The first dispute among the people was, 
which way they should steer, one being for stand- 
ing to the north-west, and another to the north- 
east; however they were soon beset in the ice, 
wliiere they remained shut up for fourteen days ; 
and when at length the/ escaped from the ice, 
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their provisions were all gone, but they reached 
some islands on which they gathered cockle-grass 
to eat They now began to talk among them- 
selves that England would be no safe place for 
them, " and Henry Greene swore the shippe 
should not come into any place, but keep the sea 
still, till he had the king's majesties hand and 
scale to shew for his safety;" and this Greene at 
length became their captain. 

On the 27th July they reached some island 
near Cape Digges, at the western extremity of 
Hudson's Strait, where they got some gnlls to 
feed upon, and some cockle-grass ; and here they 
met with a great number of savages, with whom 
at first they were on friendly terms, but a quarrel 
soon ensued, in which Greene was killed, and three 
died of the wounds they had received in the 
scuffle. Pricket, after fighting manfully, by his 
own account, was also severely wounded — " and 
thus," he says, " you have heard the tragicall end 
of Henry Greene and his mates, whom they 
called Captaine ; these four being the only lustia 
men in all the ship :" the survivors, sayy Purchas, 
were now in the most dreadful plight; provisions 
nearly gone, and themselves cut off from the only 
spot on which they had calculated on procuring a 
supply of sea/owL They contrived, however, 
to procure about three hundred of these fowls, 
They now stood to the westward, and endeavoured 
to shape their course for Ireland. They had u 

vot. I. o 
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little meal left, and with tbis and half a sea fowl 
a day to each man, they made a kind of pottage. 
" We had flayed our fowle, for they will not pull; 
and Robert Ivet was the first to make use of the 
skins by burning off the feathers ; so they became 
a great dish of meate, and as for the garbidge, it 
was not throwne away" . ..." at length was all 
our meate spent, and our fowle restie and diy; 
but being no remedy, we were content with the 
salt broth for dinner, and the halfe fowle for sup- 
per." Nor was this the worst; they were com- 
pelled at last to eat their candles, and to fry the 
skins and crushed bones of the fowl in candle- 
grease, which, with a little vinegar, is stated to 
have made " a good dish of meate." Just before 
they reached the land, and the last of their fowb 
was in the steep-tub, Robert Ivet, whom Hudson 
is said to have displaced as mate, and next to 
Greene the chief mutineer, died for sheer want. 
They were now in the bay of Galloway, where 
they met with a Fowey fishing-smack, the people 
of which agreed, for a certain sum, to carry them 
into Plymouth.* 

Such is the substance of Abacuk Pricket's nar- 
rative; and meagre and suspicious as it is, the 
most remarkable circumstance is that it appeared 
satisfactory in England; at least no further in- 
quiry seems to have been made into the most in- 

* Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. iii. p. 59$. 
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human and atrocious act that had been committed,. 
Pricket, it is true, had disposed of the principal 
mutineers, and no doubt himself and those few 
who relumed home made it out that they were 
compelled to enter into the conspiracy, or at least 
to remain neutral. It is to be remarked that the 
part of Hudson's Journal which they brought home 
terminates on the 3d August, 1810, when between 
the Capes Wolstenholme and Digges, but Hudson 
was not seized and thrust into the boat till the 
21st June, 181 !• Is it not then very surprizing 
that no inquiry should have been made for the 
master's journal during this long period ? Pricket 
was the very person to have been made account- 
able, for he admits that he took charge of the 
master's cabin, and that Greene gave him the key 
of the master's chest A shrewd navigator, com- 
menting on the transactions of this voyage, says, 
^^ Well, Pricket, I am in great doubt of thy fidelity 
to Master Hudson."* 



SIR THOMAS BUTTON. l6l2. 

The moral character of Abacuk Pricket, and of 
Robert Bylot, would not seem to have suffered very 
greatly in the eyes of the Merchant- Adventurers, 

* North-west Fox, p. 117. 
OS 
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on account of the unhappy catastrophe which hefel 
Hudson ; and it may therefore be presumed that 
they substantiated by proof their innocence of all 
participation in that atrocious transaction. We find^ 
at least, that both were engaged to proceed on the 
same voyage the following year, under the command 
of Captaii^ (afterwards Sir Thomas) Button, a 
gentleman then in the service of Prince Henry, an 
able seaman, and a man of very considerable talent. 
The two ships fitted out for thb new voyage of 
discovery bore the same names as those under the 
celebrated Cook, when employed on the same 
service, but on the opposite side of America — the 
Resolution and the Disc&oery ; the former of 
which was commanded by Sir Thomas, the latter 
by Captain Ingram. Sir Thomas Button had 
with him besides, on this voyage of discovery, a 
relation of the name of Gibbons, and one Captain 
Hawkridge, both volunteers, and men of reputed 
skill and experience. The two ships, being in all 
respects ready for sea and victualled for eighteen 
months, took their departure early in May l6ia. 

For reasons that one cannot well comprehend, 
the voyage of Sir Thomas Button was never 
published, either by himself or by any competent 
authority ; a sort of mysterious secrecy being kept 
up, though several detaik, collected from different 
persons employed on it, and from verbal informa- 
tion, as well as some abstracts said to be takea 
from Button's own journal by Sir Thomas Ro^ 
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Were some years afterwards printed by Fox, in the 
introductory part of his own voyage * 

The opening of Hudson's Strait into a great 
western sea, and the report in Abacuk Pricket's 
journal of Hudson's ship having been floated off a 
rock near Cape Digges, by a high tide flowing 
from the westwardj are the reasons assigned for 
nndertaking this new voyage of discovery. It is 
to be hoped however, that humanity had some 
share in the business, and that one of the objects 
of the expedition might be that of inquiring after 
the fete of the unfortunate Hudson and his com- 
panions. Tlie intention at any rate was to follow 
the track of Hudson ; and accordingly, on arriving off 
the strait, Button stood directly to the westward, for 
Digges's Island, where he remained about a week 
employed in fitting up a pinnace which had been 
brought out in pieces from England. He then con- 
tinued to proceed to the westward, till he made the 
southern part of the large island, which in some 
charts is called Southampton Island, and to which 
he gave the name of Careys Swan's Nest ; and 
from hence still sailing westerly he fell in with 
more land on the main coast of America, in lat, 60"* 
40', to which he gave the name of Hopes Checked. 
A storm coming on, the two ships stood to the 
southward down Hudson's Bay, and on the 15th 
August, entered the mouth of a river in lat. 57° 10\ 

♦ North-west Fox, p. 1 17, 
o3 
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which was named by Button, Nelsons RiveVy so 
called from the master of his ship, whom he had the 
misfortune to lose, and who was interred at this 
place. 

The season being far advanced, and Button seeing 
it would be expedient to winter here rather than in 
a more northerly latitude, his first care was to 
secure the two ships against the wind and tides 
and the floating ice, which he learned from early 
experience might be expected to be still more 
troublesome in the course of the winter. Many of 
the people died from the severe cold, though the 
river was not frozen over till the l6th February. 
The weather however was frequently mild, and 
Button took advantage of it by employing his 
people on shore in killing game. The quantity of 
partridges was so abundant and so easily procured^ 
that they are said to have taken and consumed no 
less than eighteen hundred dozen. He also con- 
trived, like a wise commander, to keep the crew 
employed during their confinement to the ship, 
well knowing that the best way of preventing men 
from murmuring, discontent, and secret conspira- 
cies, was to divert their minds from dwelling on 
their own unpleasant situation. To the inferior 
pfficers he put questions concerning the route of 
their late navigation, and engaged them in com- 
paring each other's observations as to the courses 
they had run, the set of the tides, the latitudes of 
the places they had touched at ; and apparently 
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consulting them what they should do, and what 
course pursue, on the approach of spring. Every 
man in the ship by these means felt himself of son)e 
importance, and took an interest in the further 
prosecution of the voyage. Among others we find 
an answer given by one Josias Hubert, the pilot of 
the Resolution^ to the question, How the discovery 
might be best prosecuted when they should be able 
to go to sea ? which shews the sound notions enter- 
tainec^ by this man respecting the true mode of 
searching for the passage, " My answer," he says, 
" to this demand is, to search to the northward 
about this western land until, if it be possible, that 
we may find the flood coming from the westward, 
and to bend our courses against that flood, following 
the ebb, searching that way for the passage. For 
this flood which we have had from the eastward, I 
cannot be persuaded, but that they are the veins of 
some head-land to the northward of the Checks, and 
by the inlets of rivers which let the flood-tides into 
them, which headlands being found, I do assure 
myself, that the tide will be found to come from the 
westward." 

The ice broke up from Nelson's River on the 
2 1 St of April, but they did not quit their winter 
anchorage till two montlis afterwards, when they 
stood to the northward exploring the eastern coast 
of America, conformably with Hubert's idea, as 
high along the land of Southampton Island as 65"". 
Proceeding again to the southward Button fell in 

o4 
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with some islands which he named ManceVs Islands^ 
and which are now marked on the charts as Mans- 
Jield's Islands. To the extreme point of South- 
ampton Island, lying to the westward of Carey's 
Swan's Nest, hegave the mmeof CapeSoutkamptoUf 
and to that on the east of it Cape Pembroke. After 
this he passed Cape Chidley, and in sixteen days 
reached England in the autumn of 1613. 

There seems to have been no reason why the 
proceedings of the voyage of Sir Thomas Bat ton 
should have been kept secret, or published only 
piecemeal. He was the first who reached the 
eastern coast of America on the western side of 
Hudson's Bay, and discovered Nelson's River, 
which has long been the principal settlement of the 
H udson's Bay Company. He was strongly possessed 
with the idea of the existence of a north-west pas- 
sage ; and he told Mr. Briggs, the celebrated mathe- 
matician, that he had convinced King James of the 
truth of this opinion, which is said to have had so 
much influence with the Adventurers as to induce 
them to make a further attempt the following year. 



JAMES HALL — FouTth Voycgc. l6l2. 

In the same year that Sir Thomas Button sailed 
from England, James Hall also made a fourth 
voyage, with two small vessels, called lAxt Patience 
and Hearfs Ease, fitted out by a new set of 
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merchant-adventurers of London, of whom Mr- 
Alderman Cockin appears to have been one of the 
principal partners ; but it proved fatal to the per- 
severing commander of this expedition, who was 
mortally, wounded by the dart of an Esquimaux 
on the coast of Greenland. The little that is 
known of this voyage appears to have been written 
by William Baffin; and it is chiefly remarkable for 
its being the first on record, in which a method is 
laid down, as then practised by him, for determining 
the longitude at sea by an observation of the 
heavenly bodies ; and the method he made use Of 
sufficiently proves that Baffin possessed a very con- 
siderable d^ree of knowledge in the theory as 
well as practice of navigation. On an island in 
Cockin-s Sound he first determined, by various 
observations of the sun, both above and below the 
pole, an exact meridian line; he says, "on the 
9th of July I went on shoare the island, being a 
faire morning, and observed till the moone came 
just upon the meridian. At which very instant I 
observed the sunnes height, and found it 8 degrees 
53 minutes north, in the elevation of the pole 65^ 
degrees 20 minutes. By the which, working by 
the doctrine of sphericall triangles, having the 
three sides given, to wit, the complement of the 
pole's elevation; the complement of the Almc- 
canter; and the complement of the sunnes decli- 
nation ; to find out the quantity of the angle at 
the pole: I say, by this working, I found it to be 
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foureof the clocke, 17 minutes and 24 seconds. 
Which, when I had done, I found by mine ephe- 
merides, that the moone came to the meridian at 
London that morning at foure of the clocke, 25 
minutes, 34 seconds, which 17 minutes, 24 seconds, 
subtracted from 25° 34' leaveth 8*^ 10' of time, 
for the difference of longitude betwixt the meri- 
dian of London and the meridian passing by this 
place in Groenland. Now the moone's motion 
that day was 12 degrees 7 minutes, which con- 
verted into minutes of time, were 48 minutes 
29 seconds ; which, working by the rule of pro- 
portion, the worke is thus : if 48 minutes 29 
seconds (the time that the moone commeth to the 
meridian sooner that day, then she did the day 
before) give 360 (the whole circumference of the 
earth), what shall 8 minutes 10 seconds give — ^to 
wit, 60 degrees 30 minutes, or neere thereabout; 
which is the difference of longitude betweene the 
meridian of London and this place in Groenland, 
called Cockin's Sound, lying to the westward of 
London."* 

Baffin admits that the operation is somewhat 
difficult and troublesome, and liable to error ; yet 
the importance of knowing the longitude of places 
renders it, in his opinion, highly expedient that 
mariners should practise such things; and, he 

♦ Purchas, vol. iii. p. 832. 
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adds, " I know some of the better sort which arc 
able to work this and the like propositions ex- 
actly." 

From Cockin's Sound they proceeded towards 
the river, ." where the supposed myne should be" 
— from which expression it may be conjectured 
that the object of the present voyage was the dis- 
covery of gold and not of the north-west passage. 
The weather being stormy, with the wind from the 
northward, they put into Ramelsford on the 21st 
of July; and here about forty of the savages 
came down to barter with them. "At which 
time our master, James Hall, being in the boate, 
a savage, with his dart, stit)oke him a deadly 
wound upon the right side, which our surgeon did 
thinke did peerce his liver. We all mused that he 
should strike him, and offer no harme to any of th6 
rest : unlesse it were, that they knew since he was 
there with the Danes; for out of that river they 
carried away five of the people, whereof never any 
returned againe ; and in the next river they killed 
a great number." " All that day he lay very sore 
pained, looking for death every houre; and on 
Thursday the three and twentieth, about eight of 
the clocke in the morning he dyed, being very 
penitent for all his former offences.'** 

Having buried the master they proceeded to the 
northward and entered Cunningham's river, where 

* Purchas, voL iii. p. 832. 
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they " found divers places where the Danes had 
digged ; it was a kinde of shining stone, which, 
when our goldsmith, James Carlile, had tried, it 
was found of no value, and had no mettall at all 
in it; but was like unto Muscovic studde, and of a 
glittering colour." From hence they proceeded to 
Ramelsford, which lies in lat. 67^. Here the new 
master, Andrew Barker, and the merchant, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and others, held a conference about 
returning home; because, since the murder of 
Hall, none of the savages would come near to trade 
with them as usual. Accordingly, on the 10th of 
August, they stood out of the harbour, jind on the 
17th of September they arrived at Hull. 
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The reason assigned for Sir Thomas Button not 
following up the attempt to discover the passage, 
of the existence of which he was so sanguine, is 
the death of his patron, Prince Henry, during his 
absence on the first voyage. But the same ship, 
the Discoveryy which had, accompanied the Reso- 
lution, was again fitted out and victualled for 
twelve months, and the command of her given to 
Captain Gibbons, the relation and friend of Sir 
Thomas Button, who had been with him the pre- 
ceding year. The high character given by Sir 
Tliomas to this officer as a seaman, of whom he 
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does not hesitate to say ** that he is not short of 
any man that ever yet he carried to sea," had 
raised great expectations from this voyage, which, 
however, were wofully disappointed. Captain 
Gibbons had not proceeded far into Hudson's 
Strait before he fell , in with the ice, which came 
down in such quantities as to hamper him very 
considerably. The weather also was boisterous, 
cold and foggy, which induced him to turn back. 
Some, indeed, are of opinion that he never reached 
the Strait, but was driven by the southern current 
and the floating ice down the coast of Labrador, 
where he took shelter in a bay lying in about 57^ 
in which he remained nearly five months, com- 
pletely blocked up by the ice. To this spot his 
ship's company are said to have given, in derision, 
the name of " Gibbons his hole.'' Escaping at 
length, with considerable damage to his ship, he 
made the best of his way home. The bay in 
which he was thus caught appears to be that now 
called Nain, at the head of which there is an 
establishment of Moravian missionaries. 
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The total failure of Captain Gibbons, notwith- 
standing the high character given of him as a sea- 
man by Sir Thomas Button, did not discourage the 
adventurous merchants from following up the pro- 
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secution of discoveries in the north-west. They 
again fitted out the Discowry for a fourth voyage 
towards this quarter. Robert Btleth or Bylot, 
who had been employed on the three former 
voyages, under Hudson, Button and Gibbons, was 
now appointed master; and William BafEn, by 
whom the account of the voyage is written, his 
mate and associate. The crew consisted of four- 
teen men and two boys. With these slender 
means they left the Thames on the l6th of April, 
and saw Greenland on the east side of Cape 
Farewell on the 6th of May, from which time to 
the 17th, in proceeding westerly, they were much 
hampered with ice, and, on that day in parti- 
cular, passed many great islands of ice, some of 
which arc stated to be more than two hundred 
feet high above the water. " This," sap Baffin, 
" I proved by one shortly after, which I found to 
be two hundred and forty foot high, and if report 
of some men be true, which affirms that there is 
but one seventh part of the ice above water, then 
the height of that piece of ice, which I observed, 
was one hundred and forty fathoms (280 fathoms) 
or one thousand sixe hundred and eightie foote 
from the top to the bottomc."* On the 27th they 

♦ Purcbas, vol. iii. p. S37. 

Forster, in quoting from Fox, makes a most ridiculous mistake, 
and after a learned dissertation on the specific gravity of ice, 
concludes that the mass in question roust have been 8,400 feet 
bigb; " which,*' he adds, as well he might, " is, indeed, a mosi 
tremendous height."-- Foyagw, Sfc. in the North, p. S6l. 
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saw the island of Resolution. On the 31st they 
came in sight of Buttons IsleSy and the next day 
stood across and got into a good harbour on the 
north-west side of the island of Resolution, whose 
longitude was ascertained, by oteervation, to be 
66® 35' W. from London, and the variation of the 
compass 34° & W. Standing to the northward 
they came to a cluster of islands in Lumley's 
inlet, to which they gave the name of Savage 
Islands; why, is not very clear, because though 
they observed on some of them many tents and 
canoes, and dogs, they saw no people. On ascend- 
ing a hill, however, they discovered a large boat 
on the water with fourteen people in it. " Among 
the tents I found," says Bafhn, " a little bagge, in 
which was a company of little images of men ; 
one the image of a woman with a child at her 
backe, all the which I brought away," The dogs, 
to the amount of thirty-five or forty, were most of 
them muzzled, and are described as a sort of " mun- 
grele roastiffes, being of a brinded blacke colour 
looking almost like wolves." These dogs draw 
their sleds over the ice, and they draw with collars 
and other furniture. 

In the narrow passages between these islands the 
ship was frequently set fast in the ice, which some- 
times entirely choked up those straits. Here 
Baffin observes, that he saw the sun and the moon 
at the same time, which is not unusual in fair 
weather; and this gave him an opportunity of 
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making an observation for the longitude ; justly 
remarking, that " if observations of this kinde or 
some other, at places farre remote, as at the Cape 
fiona Speranza, Bantam, Japan, Nova Albion and 
Magellan Straits, I suppose we should have a 
truer geography then we have." 

The ice at length opening afforded an opportu- 
nity for the ship to escape ; they next approached 
Salisbury Island, a little to the northward of which 
was a cluster or group, to which they gave the 
name of Mill Islands, from the grinding of one 
mass of ice against the other. The latitude of the 
main island of this, group was observed to lie in 
64^ In the narrow sounds made by these islands, 
the ice running one way and the current the other, 
the ship was frequently in the utmost danger; 
" but God," says Baffin, " which is still stronger 
then either ice or streame, preserved us and our 
shippe from any harme at all." They continued 
advancing slowly to the north-westward; and 
finding the flood coming down from the north- 
ward, they were " put in great comfort and 
hope of a passage in this place,"* on which 
account the master called the cape or headland 
Cape Comfort; and the hope was increased by 
finding the depth of one hundred and forty 
fathoms not a league from the shore. The lat 
of this cape is 65^ and long. Sd"" 20' W. of 
London. " But this our sudaine comfort," says 
JBaffln, " was as soone quailed;" for having passed 
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the cape the land was observed to stretch away to 
the north-eastward, and the farther they proceeded 
north the shoaler was the water, and the more the 
sea pestered with ice. Having, therefore, reached 
the lat. GS"" 2ff and long. 86^ 10' W., the master 
concluded they were in a great bay, " and so 
tacked and turned the shippes head homewards,' 
without any farther search.'' 

Coasting the land, therefore, to the southward, 
they fell in with a number of morses, and called 
the point opposite, Sea-horse Point; passed Not- 
tingham's Isle, near which they remained till the 
27th of July, observing the set of the tides, the 
time of high water, &c. and taking in ballast. 
From thence they proceeded between Salisbury 
and Nottingham Islands. The master, hbwever, 
was not quite satisfied in giving up the point so 
soon and stood back again to Sea-horse Point, but 
the trending of the land gave no hopes of a passage 
that way, and they again stood to the south-east- 
ward to Digges's Islands, where they killed about 
seventy fowls, which are called willocks ; and it is 
observed they might have kijled many thousands, 
these birds frequenting those islands in incredible 
multitudes. On the 5th of August they passed 
Resolution Island, and on the 7th of September 
came to anchor in Plymouth Sound ; all the crew 
living, having only three or four sick, all of whoii^ 
speedily recovered. 

VOL. I. p 
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ROBERT BYLOT AND WILLIAM BAFFIN. I6I6. 

This is the fifth voyage made in the little bark 
the Discovery in search of a north-west passage, 
which ship was again fitted out by the same 
adventurers, who, we are now told, were the Right 
Worshipful Sir Thomas Smith, Knight, Sir Dudley 
Digges, Knight, Master John Wolstenholme, Es- 
quire, Master Alderman Jones, with some others. 
Robert By lot was again appointed Master, and 
WiiLiAM Baffin Pilot. The instructions given 
for their guidance have the merit of being clear, 
distinct, and brief. 

" For y<4ur course you must make all possible 
haste to the Cape Desolation ; and from thence 
you, William Baffin as pilot, keep along the coast 
of Greenland and up Fretum DaviSy until you 
come toward the height of eighty degrees, if the 
land will give you leave. Then, for feare of in- 
baying, by keeping too . northerly a course, shape 
your course west and southerly, so farre as you 
shall thinke it convenient, till you come to the 
latitude of sixtie degrees ; then direct your course 
to fall with the land of Yedzo, about that height, 
leaving your farther sayling southward to your 
owne discretion, according as the time of the year 
and windcs will give you leave ; although our 
desires be, if your voyage prove so prosperous^ 
that you may have the year before you, that you 
goe so farre southerly as that you may touch the 
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north part of Japan, from whence, or from Yedzo, 
if you can so compasse it without danger, we 
would have you to bring home one of the men of 
the countrey ; and so God blessing you with all 
expedition to make your return home againe."* 

On the 26th March the Discovery, with seven- 
teen persons on board, set sail from Gravesend ; but 
the weather being boisterous, they were compelled 
to seek shelter, first in Dartmouth and then in 
Plymouth. They got away from the latter place 
on the 19th April, and, " after a good passage, the 
first land we saw was in Fretum DaviSy on the 
coast of Greenland, in the latitude of 65^ 20'.** 
They proceeded northerly, without obstruction, to* 
latitude 70** 20', and anchored in a fair sound near 
the London Coast of Davis. The natives all ran 
away, leaving their dogs behind them. Here the 
small rise of the tide being only eight or nine feet^ 
gave Baffin " some dislike of the passage." 

On the 30th May they reached Hope Sanderson, 
the extreme point of Davis's progress, lying be- 
tween 72® and 73^ and fell in with much ice, 
which on the 1st June they got clear of, and, the 
wind being contrary, put in among a cluster of 
islands ; but on the natives seeing their ship they 
fled away, leaving their tents behind. They found 
several women, however, who had hidden them- 
selves among the rocks, some of them young and 
others old, one of the latter being from her ap-» 

* Purchaa's Pilgnros, vol. iii. p. 842. 
PS 
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pearance little less than fourscore. To this group 
they gave the name of Women's Islands ; the 
latitude of that nearest which they lay being 72^ 
45', the tide still small, and the flood coming from 
the southward. The inhabitants are described as 
very poor, living on seal's flesh, which they eat raw, 
and clothing themselves with their skins. The 
faces of the women were marked with black 
streaks. They seemed to worship the sun, pointing 
constantly to it and stroking their breasts, and 
calling out at the same time Ilyout ! The men 
and dogs are buried in the same manner, each 
having a heap of stones piled over them. 

Departing from hence they stood away to*the 
northward, between the ice and the land, being in 
a channel as it were of seven or eight leagues 
wide, till they came to the latitude 74® 4', when 
they found themselves much pestered with the 
ice; and here they dropped anchor near three 
small islands, which appeared to be occasionally 
visited by the people of the neighbouring coast. 
They then tried to make their way to the westward, 
. but the ice was too firm to let them pass ; and 
therefore they returned to some islands in latitude 
73® 45' to wait till the ice (which they observed to 
consume very fast) should disappear. During 
their stay at this place, some forty of the natives, 
came in their boats and exchanged seal's skins, sea 
morse teeth, and unicorn's horns, for small pieces 
of iron, glass beads, and such like. To this place 
they gave the name of Horn Sound. 
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On the 18th, on perceiving that much of the ice 
had already wasted, they proceeded northerly ; hut 
the weather was extremely cold with much snow, 
and Baffin says, it froze so hard, " that on Mid- 
summer day our shrowds, roapes, and sailes were 
so frozen that we could scarce handle them/' By 
the 1st July, being then in latitude 75° 40', they 
had got into an open sea, " which," says Baffin, 
" anew revived the hope of a passage." On the 
second they found a fair cape or headland, which 
they named Sir Dudley Digges's Cape, in latitude 
76!^ 35', and twelve leagues beyond this a fair 
sound, having an island in the midst, making two 
entrances. To this sound they gave the name of 
Wolstenholme Sound ; it is described as having 
many inlets or smaller sounds in it, and as a fit 
place for the killing of whales. 

On the 4th, the weather being stormy, they 
found themselves embayed in a large sound, in 
which they saw so many whales that they named 
it TVhale Sound: it lies in latitude 77® SiY. Between 
two great sounds was an island, which they called 
Hakluyt's Island, and the latter sound «SiV Thomas 
Smith's Sound, which runneth to the north of 78% 
"and is admirable in one respect, because in it is 
the greatest variation in the compasse of any part 
of the world known ; for, by divers good observa- 
tions, I found it to be above five points or fifty-six 
dfegrees varied to the westward." To a cluster of 
islands Baffin gave the name of Carey's Islands, 

p3 
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but he docs not give their position^ observing, that 
" all which sounds and islands tlie map doth truly 
describe." Of this map of Baffin hereafter. 

The wind being favourable they stood to the. 
south-westward, in an open sea, and with a stiff 
gale of wind, till the 10th, when it became calm 
and foggy ; they were then near the land, in the 
entrance of a fair sound, which they named Alder- 
man Jones's Sound. The boat was sent on shore, 
but it soon returned on account of the bad 
weather ; no sign of people were seen, but abun- 
dance of sea morses among the ice. Standing on 
to the westward, they opened out, on the 12th, 
another great sound in 74*" 20', which they named 
Sir James Lancaster's Sound. " Here," says Baf- 
fin, " our hope of passage began to be lesse every 
day than other, for from this sound to the south- 
ward wee had a ledge of ice betweene the shoare 
and us, but cleare to the seaward ; we kept close 
by this ledge of ice till the 14th day in the after- 
noone, by which time wee were in the latitude of 
71** 16', and plainely perceived the land to the 
southward of 70** 30' ; then wee, having so much 
ice round about us, w^ere forced to stand more 
eastward ;" and in this direction they ran amongst 
the ice threescore leagues, nor could they approach 
the land till they came to about 6S% and being 
then unable to get to the shore on account of the 
fee, they drifted down to 65"* 40'. " Then," says 
Baffin, "wee left off seeking to the west shoare, 
because wee were in the indraft of Cumberland's 
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IskSj and should know no certaintie and hope of 
passage could be none." He adds, " Now seeing 
that wee had nfiade an end of our discovery, and 
the year being too fane spent to goe for the 
bottome of the bay to search for drest finnes,* 
therefore wee determined to goe for the coast of 
Groneland to see if we could get some refreshing 
for our men." Their crew, it seems, were very weak 
and sickly, one had died and three laid up in their 
hammocks. They therefore stood for the shore, 
and anchored in a place called Cockin Sounds in 
latitude 6^ 45'. And here on a little island they 
found abundance of scurvy-grass, which they 
boiled in beer, and mixing it with sorrel and orpen, 
both very plentiful, made good sallads ; the men 
in the course of eight or nine days perfectly re- 
covered. They also received, after continuing a 
few days, " salmon peale" from the natives. It is 
also stated, that in this sound ^^ were such great 
scales of salmon swimming to and fro, that it is 
much to be admired." 

They left this bay on the 6th August, and on the 
S5th of the same month came in sight of the coast 
of Ireland, and on the 30th anchored safely in 
Dover Koad> "for the which," says Baffin, "and 
all other his blessings, the Lord make us thankful." 

This voyage, which ought to have been, and 
indeed may still be, considered as the most interest- 

* Whalebone. 
P4 
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ing and important either before or since, is the 
most vague, indefinite^ and unsatisfactory of all 
others, and the account of it most unlike the 
writing of William Baffin. In all his other 
Journals, we have not only the ktitude and longi* 
tude noted down, but the observations of the 
heavenly bodies from which they were deduced, 
and the arithmetical operation inserted ; the lon- 
gitude, the variation and declination of the mag- 
netic needle, the courses steered, and a variety of 
particulars entered op the proper day ; but in this 
most important voyage, purporting to have reached 
many degrees of latitude beyond any preceding 
voyage, and to have skirted the coast and islands of 
America, where the passage must have been found, 
if it has any existence, we have neither course, 
nor distance, nor variation of tl;ie compass, except 
once, and no one longitude whatever ; so vague and 
indefinite indeed is every information left, which 
could be useful, that each succeeding geographer 
has drawn " Baffin's Bay" on his chart as best 
accorded with his fancy. It would almost seem 
as if Baffin was averse from discovery on this 
voyage ; for when they had reached only the lati- 
tude 70°3(y, beyond which even Davis had been, he 
conceived "some dislike of the passage," and the 
slovenly manner in which he runs over the nume- 
rous " sounds," in a very high degree of latitude, 
is quite vexatious ; indeed, from the multitude of 
whales, which he describes to choke up those 
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sounds, they were perhaps nothing more than 
openings between huge ice-bergs, or at any rate 
passages made by an archipelago of islands. Baf- 
fin is so much aware of this, that in his letter to 
Mr. John Wolstenholme he observes, " some may 
object and aske why we sought that coast no 
better ?" to which he alleges, in answer, the bad- 
ness of the weather, the loss of anchors, the weak- 
ness of the crew, and the advanced season of the 
year. 

Purchas, however, is blameable to a certain 
degree, for the meagreness of Baffin's journal and 
the suppression of a chart which accompanied it ; 
for he admits, in a marginal note, that " this map 
of the author's for this and the former voyage, 
with the tables of his joumall and sayling, were 
somewhat troublesome and too costly to insert."* 
It may be observed, that Baffin drew off from the 
main land of America to the ea3tward, from the 
very spot where of all others a passage is most 
likely to be found ; but he is not to blame for 
not then possessing that knowledge which Cook 
and Heame and Mackenzie have since supplied. 

* Purcbas's Pilgrims, vol. iii. p. S47.— '" Purchas," says Dal- 
rymple,^' has unpardonably omitted publishing Baffin's original 
map, which, as well as his journal, he had in his possession. 
Nor can the low state of the art of engraving at that time be 
pleaded as an excuse, since that valuable original merited his 
attention more than the vile scraps he has given from Hondras.* 
— Mpw. of a Map of the Lands around the North Poie. . . 
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VARIOUS VOYAGES, OF A MIXED CHARACTER, TO 
HIGH NORTHERN LATITUDES. 

From 1603 io 1615. 

The various voyages which had been made into 
the arctic seas, for the purpose of discovering a 
passage to the Indies, not only laid the foundation 
of an extensive and advantageous commerce with 
Russia, but gave rise to the regular establishment 
of the fisheries of Newfoundland, of Davis Strait 
and of Spitzbergen. So early as the year 1603, 
the " worshipful Francis Cherie" fitted out a 
ship, called the GracCy of fiftie tons, whereof 
Stephen Bennet was master, with instructions 
to visit Cola in the first place, in order to dispose of 
ber cargo, and take in such other goods as Lapland 
might afford ; and after that " to proceed upon 
some discoverie." For the latter purpose Betinet 
left the river of Cola on the 6th of August, with a 
determination to sail as far as 80** of latitude, if 
nothing should hinder him. On the 17th of 
August he fell in with an island, on which the 
people landed, but found nothing but two foxes, 
one white the other black, a piece of lead, and a 
fragment of a morse's tooth. Being too late in the 
year to attempt any thing farther to the north, he 
stood from this island to the westward, continuing 
in the same parallel till he had an observation, by 
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which he determined the latitude of the island to 
be 74® 30'. This island, though discovered by 
Barentz several years before, and named by him 
Bear Island^ was now named by Bennet, and has 
since retained the name, Cherry Island. 

The following year Bennet proceeded on the 
same voyage, in the God Speedy of sixty tons, 
belonging to Mr. Tliomas Welden. They left 
Wardhuys the 6th of July. On the 8th they saw 
CheiTy Island, and, on going on shore, foimd " sq 
many fowles that they covered the rockes, and 
flew in such great flockes that they shewed like a 
cloud;" and, in returning, " a huge morse putting 
his head above the water, made such a horribW 
noyse and roaring, that they in the boate thought 
he would have sunk, it." On another part of the 
island they found ^^ a multitude of these monsters 
of the sea, lying like hogges upon heaps." They 
shot at them in vain till their muskets were spoiled 
and their powder was spent, tvhen " wee would 
blow their eyes out with a little pease-shot, and 
then come on the blind side of them, and with our 
carpenter's axe cleave their heads : but for all that 
vee could doe, of above a thousand wee killed but 
fifteene." They filled a hogshead with the loo$e 
teeth found on the island. In the interior they 
saw only fowls and foices. On another side of the 
island were at least a thousand morses lying, and 
on the shore abundance of drift-wood, mostly fir. 
paving killed about fifty of the morses or wal- 
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TusseSy they returned to Cola ; and, departing for 
England, arrived in the Thames the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1604. 

The next year Mr. Welden, the owner of the 
ship, with Bennet, as master, made another voyage 
to Cherry Island ; and being now more expert in 
killing the morses, they not only took their teeth 
but boiled their blubber into oil. They also dis- 
covered a mine of lead-ore, and brought away 
about thirty pounds of it in weight. 

Again, in 1606, Bennet proceeded in tlie same 
ship, accompanied by a pinnace of twenty tons. 
They arrived oiF the island on the 3d of July, but 
the ice not having yet broken up from the shores, 
the morses had not landed. On the 13th the ice 
began to go away and the morses to land. A 
party, properly equipped, went on shore ; and so 
w^ll had they improved in the work of destruc- 
tion, that *^ before six hours were ended wee had 
slayne about seven or eight hundred beasts." By 
the 26th they had taken on board twenty-two tons 
of oil and three hogsheads of teeth, besides which 
they slew two large bears. They then left the 
island on the 29th of July, and on the 15th of 
August arrived in the Thames. 

In 1608 Mr. Welden again proceeded in his 
ship to Laplaqd and Cherry Island, at the latter of 
which he arrived on the 18th of June, slew two 
bears on shore, and perceived great store of sea 
morses. On the 21st and 22d the weather is 
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Stated to have been calm and clear, and as hot as is 
commonly felt at that time of the year in Eng- 
land ; " for the pitch did runne downe the ship's 
sides ; and that side of the masts that was to the 
sunne-ward was so hot that the tarre did frye out 
of it, as though it had boy led." 

At the bottom of a cove, on the south side of the 
island, they slew about nine hundred or a thousand 
morses in less than seven hours ; and such was the 
quantity of these animals killed, that by the 9th 
they had taken in thirty-one tons of oil, one hogs- 
head, one barrell and one tierce of morses' teeth, 
besides 400 loose teeth. There was also a second 
ship here, called the Dragon belonging to a 
brewer of St. Catharine's. 

. They took on board a couple of young morses^ 
male and female ; the female died on the passage, 
but the male was brought home alive and carried 
to the court, " where the king and many honour-^ 
able personages beheld it with admiration, for the 
strangenesse of the same, the like whereof had 
never before beene scene alive in England. Not 
long after it fell siqk and died. As the beast in 
shape is very strange, so it is of strange docilitie, 
and apt to be taught, as by good experience wee 
often proved."* 

Another voyage to this island was undertaken 
ia 1609, which is chiefly remarkable on account 

* Purcbas, vol. iii. p. 560. 
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of formal possession being taken of it in the name 
of the Muscovy Company ; of the extraordinary 
Quantity of bears seen and slain ; of the multitude 
of foxes; of good sea coal, and three mines of lead 
ore being discovered on Gull Island ; and for their 
meeting with no less than three other ships at the 
island, making with theirs a little fleet of five 
vessels, and one hundred and eighty-two men ; the 
ivhole of which vessels, being caught iti a cove by 
the drift-ice, had nearly been crushed to atoms. 

In consequence of the possession taken of Cherry 
Island, on the part of the Muscovy Company, the 
ship Amitie, of se%'enty tons, was fitted out by that 
company in the year 1610 for a further (Kscoveiy 
to be made towards the North Pole, either for 
trade or a passage that way, of which ship Jonas 
Poole, who had been on all the former voyages, 
was appointed master. He passed the North Cape 
6n the 2d of May, " after many stormes, much 
cold, snow and extreame frosts." He made the 
latitude of Cherry Island on the 6th, but could not 
approach it on account of the vast quantity of ice, 
among which ** the ship had many a knocke." 
He stood on to the northward, and, on the l6th of 
May, saw land in 76^ 50', which was, of course, a 
part of Spitzbergen. The boat was sent on shore, 
and the people finding a deer's horn they gave the 
name of Horn Sound to the bay in which they 
landed; and to the land first seen, about four 
leagues to the southward of the bay, that of 
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Muscovy Mount. Leaving this part of the coast 
he stood first to the westward, then to the north«» 
ward, and in lat 77® 25' finds the weather on the 
17th of May " very warme and farre temperater" 
than at the North Cape at the same period of the 
year. On the 19th, however, he says, " it wa« 
very thick fogges, with wind, frost and snow, and 
cold, that I thinke they did strive here which of 
them should have the superioritie." Such was the 
cpntinuance of fog that he complains of not being 
able to see the sun on the meridian for five days» 
and riot at all for sixty hours, though constantly 
above the horizon. In 78° St he named the head- 
land of a small island Fair Foreland; and here he 
assures himself " that a passage may be as soone 
attayned this way, by the pole, as any unknowne 
way whatsoever, by reason the sun doth gire a 
great heat in this climate ; and the ice that freezeth 
here is nothing so huge as I have seen in 73 
degrees." 

On a small island he killed a great number of 
deer, and gave to the bay the name of Deer 
Sound; after this they slew several bears, and a 
multitude of the walrus or sea-horse. " The tenth 
day," he goes on to say, " I went on shoore and 
slue five deeres, with the which and them that I 
slue before, I have lengthened out my victuals, 
blessed be the Creator of the world, which hath not 
made any part thereof in vaine, but so that in 
these parts (which hath seemed impossible to our 
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ancestors to bee travelled unto, by reason of the 
extreame cold which they supposed to be here) I 
find the ayre temperate in the lands, and nothing 
so cold as I have found at Cherry Island in five 
severall voyages. Moreover, in this land I have 
scene great store of deere, which have neither bark 
nor tree to shelter them from the nipping cold of 
winter, nor yet any extraordinarie pasture to 
refresh them. If then (I say) having nothing but 
the rockes for a house, and the starry canopie for 
a covering doe live here, why may not man, which 
hath all the gifts of God bestowed upon him for 
his health and succour ?" * 

The farthest latitude reached in this voyage was 
79° 5(fi in which parallel was situated a part of 
land, to which Poole gave the name of Gurnenfs 
Nos€y leading into Faire Hcpoerij where he also 
met with and killed several deer, which were in 
such excellent condition that both these and most 
of them which had before been killed had two and 
three inches thick of fat upon them. In Deer 
Sound they found sea-coal, which burned very 
wdl. Towards the end of July he stood to the 
southward with the intention of calling at Cherry 
Island, but the ice was so thickly packed that he 
gave up the attempt and proceeded homewards, 
arriving in London on the last day of August. 

This voyage, as appears by the commission given 

* Journal of Jonas Poole in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 703. 
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to Poole, was intended not only as an experiment 
to " catch a whale or two," and to kill sea morses, 
but also for northern discovery. It thus sets out : 
*^ Inasmuch as it hath pleased Almightie God, 
thf'ough the industry of yourselfe and others, to 
discover unto our nation a land lying in eightie 
degrees toward the North Pole : We are desirous, 
not only to discpver farther to the northward, 
along th^ said land, to find whether the same be an 
island or a mayne, and which way the same doth 
trend, either to the eastward or to the westward of 
the pole ; as also whether the same be inhabited 
by any people, or whether there be aq open sea 
farther northward then hath been already dis- 
covered: For accomplishing of all which oujr 
desires we have made choice of you, and to that 
-end have entertained you into our seiTice for cerr 
taine yeares upon a stipend certayne ; not dpubting 
but you will so carrie yourselfe in the businesse 
for which you were so entertayned, as God may be 
glorified, our countrey benefited, yourselfe credited, 
and we in our desires satisfied, &c." 

Jonas Poole appears to have been a faithful 
jiervant, and a good and well experienced mariner; 
but Purchas tells us that, after this voyage, as he 
had heard, ^^he was miserably and basely mur- 
thered betwixt Ratcliffe and London;"* notwith- 
standing which he continues to give two monr 

• Porchas, Pil. vol. iii. p. 707. 
VOL. I. Q 
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voyages, performed afterwards, and written by 
Jonas Poole himself. 

The same company sent out the following year a 
large ship of 150 tons, of which Stephen Bennet 
was master, and Thomas Edge factor, ** for the 
killing of the whale ;" and, as this appears to have 
been the first voyage undertaken expressly for that 
purpose, it is stated, that " they have bin at the 
charge of procuring of sixe men of Saint John de 
Luz accustomed to that function." Jonas Poole 
accompanied this ship as master of the Elizabeth, 
with two others, which were to proceed, one to St. 
Nicholas or Archangel, the other to Nova Zembla. 
While the ships were engaged in fishing, Poole 
stood to the northward as high as 80% near Spitz- 
bergen, then crossed to the east coast of Greenland, 
near Sanderson's Hold with HopCy and says he ran 
about forty leagues to the westward of the eastern- 
most part of the land as it was then laid down in his 
charts ; he next stood across to Cherry island, and 
again proceeded to Spitzbergen, where he found 
part of the crew of the large ship on shore, she 
having been lost in the ice ; they atferwards were 
taken on board a vessel from Hull, which carried 
them home. 

The next year, 1512, the same company of mer- 
chants sent out two ships, the Whale and the Sea- 
^or^e, under Jonas Poole. On their arrival at 
Cherry Island they found a ship from Holland, in 
which one Alan Salowes, an Englishman, was 
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pilot. This is not the first Dutch ship that was 
employed on the whale fishery. One Jan Mayen, 
the preceding year, discovered an island to the 
northward of Iceland in about 71° of latitude, 
which still bears his name ; and which for several 
years was a sort of fishing station of the Dutch, 
till their frequent visits and the boiling their blub- 
ber on shore frightened away all the whales and 
sea morses ; of late years it has rarely been ap- 
proachable on account of the ice. From Cherry 
Island, Poole proceeded to Spitzbergen ; and being 
in Foul Sound, the said Alan Salowes came on 
board and reported, that his merchant (the Dutch- 
man) " had broke his neckc down a cliffe." Here 
also Poole met with one Thomas Marmaduke, of 
Hull, in a ship called the Hopewell, which, how- 
ever, soon left them and stood to the northward. 
^* This ship," (Poole says,) " as we were afterward 
informed, discovered as farre as 82 degrees : two 
degrees beyond Hakluyt's Headland." This is the 
highest degree of latitude mentioned to which any 
ship had yet proceeded, except we give credit to 
the account supposed to have been received from 
Adams by the Jesuits of Japan. 

This voyage is chiefly curious on account of the 
rapid progress which appears to have been made in 
the art of kilHng whales by the help of the 
Biscayans; not fewer than thirteen having been 
taken by Poole's ship alone, besides many others 
by a v.essel from London, by another from Hull, 

q2 
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and by one from Biscay, having an English pilot 
on board. 

In the year I6I3 the same company sent out six 
ships and a pinnace to fish on the coast of Green- 
land, (Spitzbergen,) in one of which was the cele- 
brated navigator William Baffin ; and so rapidly 
had the fame of th^ fishery spread over the mari- 
timje nations of Europe, that no less than eight 
Spaniards, two Dutchmen, four Frenchmen from 
Dunkirk, besides some Biscayans, were this year 
assembled in the sea of Spitzbergen ; one of the 
ships of Biscay being seven hundred tons, and 
others from two to three hundred tons. " The 
first," says Baffin, " we expected would have 
fought with us, but they submitted themselves 
unto the generall." The English having taken 
possession of the whole country in the name of his 
Majesty, prohibited all the others from fishing 
and sent them away, excepting such as they were 
pleased to grant leave to remain. 

In this voyage the extraordinary refraction of 
the atmosphere is first noticed by Baffin, who fre- 
quently observed a considerable diflference in the 
latitude of the same place deduced from the alti- 
tude of the sun above and from that below the pole. 
The quantity of this refraction he therefore endea- 
voured to ascertain by an observation of the sun 
when on the meridian below the pole, when one 
fifth part of his body only appeared above the 
horizon, and the result gave him twenty-six 
minutes; " but," observes this intelligent navi- 
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gator, " I suppose the refraction is more or lesse, 
according as the ayre is thicke or clear, which I 
leave for better schoUers to discusse." 

On the 6th September, all the ships arrived 
safe in the Thames, with a good store of oil and 
bone. 

The last successful voyage induced the company 
to send out in I6l4, ten ships and two pinnaces, 
besides the Thomasiney intended for discoveries, 
under the orders of Robekt Fotherby. Baffin 
was likewise on this voyage, but the relation of 
it is given by Fotherby, and contains nothing 
deserving of particular notice. Being much 
hampered with ice, the ship intended for dis- 
covery got very little beyond the north-eastern 
extremity of Spitzbergen. Baffin was again, in 
16 15, sent on northern discovery in the pinnace 
called the Richard, of twentie tons, but got no 
farther north than Hakluyt's Headland ; he men- 
tions however his having marked down on a map> 
^*how farre the state of this sea is discovered 
betwixt eighty and seventy-one degrees of lati- 
tude; and with regard to the probability of a 
passage by the pole," he says, *^ for as much as it 
appears not yet to the contrarie but that there is 
a spacious sea betwixt Greenland, and King James 
his New Landj (Spitzbergen) although much 
pestered with ice: I will not seem to dissuade 
this wwshipfull companie from the yeerly adven- 
turing of ^1^0 or i'SOO at the most, till som<^ 

Q 3 
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farther discoverie be made of the said seas and 
lands adjacent," which he thinks might very well 
be performed by the little pinnace with a crew of 
ten men. For several years after this the whale 
fishery proved successful, till at length the Dutch 
fairly drove the English from this lucrative branch 
of trade. 
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The discoveries of Hudson and Baffin once 
more turned the attention of the slumbering 
Danes towards their lost colonies on the coasts of 
Greenland, and perhaps held out to them a hope 
of completing the long-sought-for passage in that 
direction to the Indies. Accordingly in the year 
1619, Christian IV. caused two ships to be fitted 
out on a voyage of discovery, the command of 
which was given to an experienced seaman of the 
name of Jens Munk. The vessels, it would seem, 
were chiefly manned with English sailors, who no 
doubt had been employed on some of the former 
expeditions for making discoveries, or on the 
whale fishery. Munk left Elsineur on the I8tb 
May, and on the 20th June made Cape Farewell, 
and endeavoured to stand up Davis's Strait, with 
the intention, as it would seem, of pursuing the 
track of Baffin and By lot; but he found his vessels 
so perpetually hampered with ice, that he returned 
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along the coast to the southern extremity, from 
whence he passed through Hudson's Strait, the 
name of which he thought fit to change to that 
of Christian's Strait, (Fretum Christiani.) The 
northern part of what is called Hudson's Bay, he 
converted into Mare Nmum^ the New Sea, and 
the southern and eastern side he changed into Mare 
Christianum, Christian's Sea ; and either he, or the 
publisher of his voyage, has accompanied it with 
a chart in which the whple geography of Hud- 
son's Sea and its islands is upset and distorted. He 
made the coast of America in 63® 20', where, 
meeting with much ice, he was compelled to seek 
for shelter in an opening in the land which he 
called Munks Winter Harbour^ and to the sur- 
rounding country he gaye the name of New Den- 
mark. This harbour must be that which has since 
been named Chesterfield or Bowden's Inlet. The 
year being far advanced, (having entered the harbour 
on the 7th September,) and seeing no likelihood of 
being able to cross Hudson's Sea and Strait, he 
took the precaution of first hutting himself and 
his people, and then exploring the neighbouring 
country, which luckily afforded them a plentiful 
stock of game, consisting of white bears, black 
foxes, harcK, partridges, and other birds. On the 
27th of November there appeared in the heavens 
three distinct suns, and again two, equally distinct, 
on the 84th January. On the 18th of the preceding 
December, there was an eclipse of the moon, and 

<l4 
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the night this luminary was environed by a trans- 
parent circle, within which was a cross, cutting 
through the centre of the moon, and quartering 
it — this phenomenon was regarded as the harbin- 
ger of those misfortunes which soon befel them^ 
The frost had set in with such severity that the 
wine, brandy, and beer, were entirely frozen, and 
the casks burst with the intense cold. The 
scurvy began to make its appearance aihong the 
crews of the two vessels, consisting of forty-eight 
person^ in the one, an^ sixteen in the other.* The 
spring of the year brought with it no relief to their 
misery. Their bread and provisions were ex- 
hausted, and none of them had strength enough 
to take any of the ducks, geese, partridges and 
other fowl which came around them in infinite 
multitudes. They were reduced to a most helpless 
and deplorable state, and the mortality became 
almost general. Towards the beginning of the 
month of May 1620, those who had survived had 
the misery of knowing that the whole of their 
provisions were consumed, and that famine was 
now added to disease. They had no strength left 
to pursue the animals which surrounded them. 
Munk himself, reduced to the last extremity, 
remained alone i|i a little hut in so hopeless and 

* In a Danish M.S. it is said that the disease was mostly 
occasioned by the almost unrestrained use of spirituous liquors, 
which are known to be particularly destructive in a cold climate. 
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desponding a state, as to expect nothing but 
death. At length however, pressed by hunger, he 
had the resolution to crawl out of his hovel and 
inquire into the fate of his unhappy companions ; 
he found only two alive> all the rest having perished. 
These three men encouraged each other to make 
an attempt to procure some species of food ; they 
iBcratched away the snow and found some plants 
and roots, which they eagerly devoured. By 
degrees they were able to take fish in the river, as 
the ice disappeared, birds, and other animals. They 
now thought of getting home, and for this purpose 
equipped the little vessel from the stores in the 
large one ; they re-passed Hudson's Strait, and 
after a stormy passage, in which the ship was 
almost abandoned to herself, they arrived safely ih 
a port of Norway on the 25th September. 

They were received in Denmark as men risen 
from the grave : and the recital of their adven- 
tures and sufferings created a general sympathy 
in their favour. Such indeed appears to have 
been the interest excited by these new discoveries 
that Munk, notwithstanding his sufferings, once 
more proposed to make the attempt to discover a 
north-west passage. A subscription was set on 
foot for that purpose, and every thing was made 
ready for his departure. On taking leave of the 
court, the conversation turned on the misfortunes of 
his former enterprize, and the King, in admonish- 
ing him to be more cautious than in his last 
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voyage, seemed to ascribe the loss of his people 
to some mismanagement. Munk feeling sensibly 
this reproof, answered in a manner less respectful 
than that to which the royal ear had been ac- 
customed, and the King, forgetting all decency 
and moderation, struck him a blow with his cane. 
The indignity thus sustained by the unfortunate 
navigator was never to be effaced, and he is said to 
have taken his bed and died of a broken heart a 
few days afterwards. 

There is an air of romance thrown o;ircr a great 
portion of the narrative of Munk's voyage ; their 
unparalleled sufferings — the survival of the three 
persons only — their recovery from death s door by 
gating grass and roots — their being able to get pro- 
visions for a voyage across the Atlantic — and bring- 
ing home one of the vessels — are things not physi- 
cally impossible, though not very probable; and the 
conduct of the King is most likely one of those 
stories which have been repeated over and over 
again, from one and the sani^ source, without the 
slightest foundation in truth. Forster indeed men- 
tions, but without giving his authority, that the 
same Munk was after his return employed by the 
King in the years 1624, 25, and 37, in the north 
sea, and on the Elbe; and that he died on the 
8d June 1628, in the course of a naval ex- 
pedition.* 

* History of the Voya^ and DiscoTeries, &c. p. 471* 
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The last voyage of Baffin and By lot in 16 16, 
which, from its uninterrupted northern progress, 
might have been expected to raise the hopes of the 
adventurers and of the nation, for a successful 
issue of the oft-attempted passage, would jseem, 
on the contrary, to have cast a damp over the 
minds of its most sanguine advocates ; with the 
exception of one attempt, under the direction of 
a person of the name of Hawkridge, who sailed 
with Sir Thomas Button, the project seems to have 
been entirely given up. It is scarcely known 
under whose, employ, in what ship, or even in 
what year, Captain Hawkridge sailed on this ex- 
pedition. From the meagre fragment of the 
voyage as given by Fox,* which, he says, he 
procured "in manuscript or by relation," it is 
evident at least that he added nothing to former 
discoveries in the north-west. 

The revival of an attempt to discover a north- 
west passage is unquestionably owing to Captain 
Luke Fox, who, by his own account, had con- 
tinued with unabated zeal to urge a new expedition, 
for exploring the arctic seas ; which, he says, " he 
had been itching after ever since 1606, when he 
wished to have gone as mate to John Knight.'' 

« Nortb-west Fox, p. l66. 
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He succeeded at length in persuading Mr, Henry 
Briggs and Sir John Brooke to petition His Majesty 
Charles I. for the loan of one of his ships, and for 
his countenance of the voyage, who, we are told, 
" graciously accepted and granted both." Fox 
says he was allowed to chuse his own ship, and 
that he pitched on a pinnace of the burden of 80 
tons, which was named the Charles^ manned with 
twenty men and two boys, victualled for eighteen 
months, and well fitted in every respect Sir 
Thomas Roe and Sir John Wolstenholme were ap- 
pointed to superintend the fitting out of this 
enterprize, and the master and wardens of the 
Trinity House were ordered to give their assistance. 
The narrative of the voyage is written by Fox 
himself, who affectedly assumes the name of the 
North-west Fox. He was a keen shrewd York- 
shireman, and evidently a man of considerable 
talent, but conceited beyond measure ; and the 
style of his journal is so uncouth and the jargon 
so obscure and comical, as in many places to be 
scarcely intelligible. ^* Gentle reader," he thus 
begins, ** expect not heere any florishing phrases 
or eloquent tearmes ; for this child of mine, begot 
in the north-west's cold clime, (where they breed 
no schollers,) is not able to digest the sweet milke 
of Rethorick," &c. 

He leaves England, however, highly satisfied 
both with himself and with his equipment. " I 
was victualled," says he, " compleatly for eighteeu 
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moneths ; but whether the baker, brewer, butcher, 
and others were masters of their arts or professions 
or no, I know not ; but this I am sure of, I had 
excellent fat beefe, strong beere, good wheaten 
bread, good Iseland ling, butter and cheese of the 
best, admirable sacke and aqua-vitas, pease, oat- 
meale, wheat-meale, oyle, spice, suger, fruit, and 
rice; with chyrurgerie, as sirrups, juleps, condits, 
trechissis, antidotes, balsoms, gummes, unguents, 
implaisters, oyles, potions, suppositors, and purging 
pils, &c.'* And on taking leave he received, he 
says, from the King " a mappe of all my prede- 
ces^rs discoveries, His Majesty's instructions, 
with a letter to the Emperour of Japan."* 

The merchants of Bristol, determined not to be 
out-done by those of London in manifesting a 
spirit of enterprize, fitted out the same year, and 
for the same object, a ship called the Maria, the, 
conmdand of which was given to Captain Thomas 
James. 

Fox left Deptford on the 5th May, passed Cape 
Farewell in a fog and drizzling mists on the 1 3th 
June, and, on the weather clearing, observed a 
shoal of grampusses following their leader, which, 
he tells us, brought to his recollection " Mr. WiU 
liam Browne in his Britaines Pastorals, where he 
writes * the Tritons wafted Thetis along the British 
shores."' On the 20th he got sight of the land 

* North-west Fox. 
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to thd northward of Lumley's Inlet^ the name of 
which affords matter for another recollection, 
namely, that of the Right Honourable Lord Lum- 
ley, and his building the pier of Haitepool at his 
own cost and charge, also the answer of an old 
man, whom he (Fox) had asked at whose cost the 
said pier was built ? " Marrye, at my good Lord 
Lumley's, whose soule was in heaven before his 
bones were cold.'* This kind of gossipping occurs 
in almost every page of Fox's journal. 

On the 20th he arrives off Cape Chidley ; a spot 
which brings to his fertile recollection Gibbons snd 
his hole, but why is not very apparent. The haste 
with which he endeavoured to pass through Hud* 
son's Strait to the westward, and to avoid the fate 
of Gibbons, induced some one of his oflScers to 
ask him why he was in such a hurry ? and his 
answer was, " that it fared with him as with the 
mackarell-men of London, who must hasten to 
market before the fish stinke." Towards the 
western extremity of the strait he was -much 
hampered with ice, which he observed to be of 
two kinds ; first, mountainous ice, floating about 
in large masses, ^^ seldome bigger than a great 
church ;" and the second kind is called " masht or 
fleackt ice, in pieces from a foot or two to two 
acres, and one or two feet high above the surface." 
One of the mountainous pieces, larger than the 
rest, had a rock upon it of five or six tons weight; 
with several other smaller stones and mud. 
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On the lOth July he had only reached Salisbury 
Island, where he observed that " the compasse 
doth almost loose his sensitive part," which he 
ascribes to " the sharpnesse of the ayre, interposed 
betwixt the needle and his attractive point;" or, 
" here may be some mountaines, of the one side 
or the other, whose minerall tnay detaine the nim- 
blenesse of the needles mbveing to his respective 
poynt ; but this I leave to philosophic." 

Mr. Fox is not very happy in his description of 
a sea unicorn which passed the ship. " He was of 
length about nine foot, black ridged, with a small 
fin thereon, his taile stood crosse his ridge, and 
indented between the pickends as it were on either 
side with two scallop shels, his side dappled purely 
with white and blacke, his belly all milke white, 
his shape from his gils to his taile was fully like a 
roakarell, his head like to a lobster, whereout the 
fore-part grewe forth his twined horn, above six 
foote long, all blacke save the tip." 

The 20th July, near Carey's Swan's-nest, " was a 
hot day as any in England, the Henban flashing 
all night," and at midnight " here was in the ayre 
many pettit-dancers,'* (so he calls the aurora 
borealis.) In coasting along the eastern shore of 
America he falls in with an island, in which were 
Numerous burying places of the natives, and names 
it Sir Thomas Rowe's Welcome ; and to another 
island he gives the name of Brooke Cobham^ and 
to a little group of islands Briggs his Mathema- 
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ticket. In the burying grounds of Sir Thomas 
Rowe's Welcome they found many corpses, wrap- 
ped in deer-skins, and laid under stones with their 
heads to the west, the longest of which, Fox says, 
was not above four feet long. The bodies were 
enclosed with planks nine or ten feet long and 
four inches thick, a whole boat load of which they 
carried off for fire wood. With the bodies were 
deposited bows, arrows, lances, darts, and other 
implements carved in bone. Many of the darts 
were headed with iron, but one had a head of cop- 
per, which makes him conclude that some Chris- 
tians might have been there before him. 

From the Welcome Fox stood again to th$ 
southward, looking into Hubert's Hop€y and the 
day light, he says, enabled him to see the bottom 
of " vainely Hoapt Hulbert." On the 9th August 
he goes into Port Nelson, for reasons assigned in 
long and minute detail, but not of sufficient 
interest or importance to transcribe. Here they 
found a cross which had been erected by Sir Tho- 
mas Button, still bearing his name. From Nelson'^ 
River Fox stood across the bay to the south-east- 
ward, and on the 29th August fell in with Captain 
James, on board whose ship he went and " was 
well entertained and feasted ;" for which, however, 
he makes but a scurvy kind of return, speaking 
thus slightingly of his brother navigator : " The 
gentleman (meaning James) could discourse of 
arte, as observations^ calculations, and the like, an4 
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shewed me many instruments, so that 1 did perceive 
him to bee a practitioner in the mathematicks ; 
but when I found that hee was no sea-man, I did 
blame those very much who had councelled him 
to make choyce of that shippe for a voyage of 
such importance, for to indure two winters in, as 
he must have done, if hee had any such intent, 
before hee could come about Bona Sperance home; 
our discourse had been to small purpose if wee had 
not pried into the erroiirs of our predecessors^ (and 
being demanded) I did not thinke much for his 
keeping out his flagg ; for my ambition was more 
aetherial, and my thoughts not so ayerie, so to set 
my sight towards the skie, but when I either 
called to God or made celestiall observation ; to 
this was repUde, that hee was going to the Empe- 
rquT of Japon with letters from His Majestic, and 
that if it were a ship of His Majesties of 40 
pieces ordnance hee could not strike his flagg ; 
(keepe it up then, quoth I) but you are out of the 
way to Japon, for this is not it ;" — and a great 
deal more of such stuff. 

Fox, having coasted a considerable time towards 
the bottom part of Hudson's Bay to no purpose, 
again directed his course to the northward on the 
4th September, naming the cape he last parted 
from Wohtenholme's Ultimum Vale ; " for that I do 
believe Sir John Wolstenholme will npt lay out any 
more monies in search of this bay." On the 8th 
he had advanced to the land on which is Carey's 
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SwanVncst, and observes, that "every night here 
are petti-dancers, and red fire flashes in the ayre 
most fearfull to behold." Proceeding to the north- 
ward he passes a cape, to which he gives the name 
of King Charles his Promontories and to another 
Cape Maria, " in a most bounden and dutifuU 
remembrance of my King and Queene, drinking 
their health with the young princes." The first 
he estimates to be in about latitude 64^ 46", and 
the second eight leagues to the northward; and 
he calls three islands, lying N.W. of the pro- 
montory, The Trinitie IsleSj " in the remem- 
brance of the House of Deepeford Strand." To 
a headland lying some minutes within the arctic 
circle he gives the name of my Lord fVeston's 
Portland^ to another Cape Dorchester^ and to the 
land beyond this Fox his Farthest. On the 25th 
September he begins to think that they had made 
but "a scurvie voyage of it," and that in his opinion 
it was the best they could do to bear up home- 
wards ; and accordingly he made sail out of Hud- 
son's Strait, add arrived in the Downs on the 31st 
October, with all his men recovered and sound, 
" not having lost one man nor boy, nor any 
manner of tackling, having beene forth neere six 
moneths, all glory be to God-"* 

Fox complains that he got no reward for his 
trouble ; in fact, the result of the voyage evidently 

• North-wett Fox. 
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disappointed those who had been instrumental in 
promoting it. He, however, maintains stoutly the 
probability of a north-west passage, and that it will 
be found in Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome,* where 
the tide was observed to come from the north- 
ward, and to rise higher than in any other part of 
Hudson's Bay ; he also observed a great number 
of whales about this part, which he conceives to 
indicate its proximity to the great sea. It is rather 
surprizing that Fox, who was evidently a man of 
great sagacity, should not have persisted, on his 
first arrival on the coast of America, in tracking 
the current to the northward, from whence he 
observed it to flow, instead of following it to the 
southward. On his second arrival in the Welcome 
the season was too far advanced to prosecute the 
discovery to the northward. 



THOMAS JAMES. 1631. 

Captain James was furnished with similar cre- 
dentials from Charles I. to those which were giveti 
to Fox. He left Bristol in the Marian of seventy 
tons, on the 3d of May, 1631, passed Cape Fare- 

* The name of Welcome was first given by Fox to an island ; 
but has since been applied indiscriminately to the north-eastern 
coast of America, and to the strait lying between that coast and 
Southampton Island ; but more generally to the latter. 
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well on the 9th of June, and on the 17th saw the 
island of Resolution^ not, however, before he had 
many fields and islands of mountainous ice to 
encounter, with a black looking sea, a continual 
mist or fog, which is described as thick, heavy and 
stinking ; and the air so piercing as to affect the 
compass and cause a sluggish and impeded motion 
in the magnetic needle. In endeavouring to push 
through Hudson's Strait, the ship was almost con- 
tinually beset with ice, and sometimes driven about 
at the mercy of the tides and currents. To add to 
their distress in this situation, the sails were frozen 
stiff and the rigging hanging with ice. If Fox 
Avas conceited in consequence of the knowledge he 
had ac(juired from studying the voyages of his pre- 
decessors, James seems to have been more culpably 
conceited in his total ignorance of all that had 
been done before him; he not only appears to 
have been wholly unacquainted with the narratives 
of preceding voyagers, but purposely, as he tells 
us, refused to take with him any person who had 
previously been employed in a voyage of northern 
discovery, or on the Spitzbergen fishery ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that as soon as they found 
themselves surrounded with ice, they were wholly 
ignorant how to manage the ship, and their want 
of experience not only alarmed them, but had 
nearly proved fatal to the ship and all on board; 
for, in endeavouring to avoid the ice, the ship 
settled upon a sharp rock, and the tide, then ebb- 
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ing, left her hanging by the middle, and she fell 
over to such a degree that they could not remain 
on her. " Having now done," says James, " to 
the best of our understandings, but to little pur- 
pose, we went all upon a piece of ice and fell to 
prayer, beseeching God to be merciful unto us/' 
The flowing tide brought her upright and floated 
her off; " then was our sorrow turned to joy, and 
we all fell on our knees, prasing God for his mercy 
in so miraculous a deliverance." The ice, how- 
ever, continued to increase to such an extent on all 
sides, that they were unable to see from the mast 
head the space of an acre of open sea; but a 
change of wind dispersed it, and after many diffi- 
culties and dangers, and much wailing, they reached 
Salisbury Island on the 5th of July, and on the 
15th, still much pestered with ice and imagining 
" a thousand times that the ship had been beaten 
to pieces," ' they got between Nottingham and 
Digges's Islands. 

It would be tedious as well as useless to follow 
Captain James in his slow progress to the south- 
westward in Hudson's Bay. From his own utter 
ignorance, and that of all hands.on board, of the man- 
ner of conducting a ship among ice, she was almost 
constantly beset, and frequently remained unmova- 
ble with all her sails spread. It was not to be won- 
dered, therefore; that the people began to murmur 
and to fancy that they were likely to pass the 
winter in the midst of fields of ice and snow; 

r3 
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I 

especially as the 1st of August had arrived ^ith* 
out their having made much progress to the west- 
ward. On the 29th they fell in with the Charles, 
under the orders of Fox. Shortly after a tremen- 
dous gale of wind, accompanied with snow and 
hail, put them into the \Ltmost peril ; the waves 
broke over the ship " with that tearing violence," 
says James, " that not I, nor any that were then 
with me, ever saw the sea in such a breach." She 
took in the water at both sides and at both ends ; 
it ran mto the hold and. into the bread-room ; 
" for the sea So continually overreached us, that we 
were like Jonas in the whale's belly." On the 
12th of September they contrived to run the ship 
aground again among the rocks on the coast of 
America, in about the latitude of 52^^ and con- 
ceiving that she had now got her " death's 
wound," they threw into the boat some carpen- 
ter's tools, a barrel of bread, a barrel of powder, 
some muskets, matches, fishing-hooks and other 
materials,, which they sent ashore, " to prolong a 
miserable life for a few days." She drove off, 
however, and was found to be less injured than 
they had expected. At length, after all manner of 
perils, they came to an island on the 2d of October, 
which was called, by James, the Earl of Danby's 
Island ; but now known generally by the name of 
Charlton Island, lying in lat about 52**. 

After some time spent in determining what to 
do, and in exploring the island, the sick men 
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wished for a hovel on shore, which was accord- 
ingly built and covered over with the mainsail. 
A few deer was all that the island seemed at first 
to produce, but on the winter setting in many 
black foxes made their appearance; in looking for 
which, the gunner's mate, in crossing a frozen 
pond, fell in, and tlie ice closing upon him tliey 
saw him no more. 

Before the end of November every thing was 
covered with frost and snow, and the ship 
appeared to be one great mass of ice. On the 22d 
the gunner died, — " an honest and a stout-hearted 
man." His leg had been amputated, and notwith- 
standing the constant fire kept up in his cabin, 
" his plaisters would freeze at his wound, and his 
bottle of sack at his head." The constant danger 
to which the ship was exposed from the drift-ice, 
and foul ground, and perpetual storms, determined 
theqi to remove all the provisions to the shore and 
quit her altogether, which was accordingly done 
on the S6th of November ; and it is stated, that 
when they joined their sick companions on shore 
" they could not know us nor we them, by our 
habits and voices, so frozen we were, faces, hair 
and apparel.'* A dismal account is given of their 
noses, cheeks and fingers being frozen as white as 
paper, and of blisters being raised as large. as wal- 
nuts. The well which they had dug froze up, and 
melted snow-water is pronounced to be very un- 
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wholesome, either to drink or to dress victuals; 
" it made us so short-breath'd that we were scarce 
able to speak" — " all our sack, vinegar, oil, and 
every thing else that was liquid, was now frozen 
as hard as a piece of wood, and we cut it with a 
hatchet; our house was all frozen in the inside, 
and it froze hard within a yard of the fire-side" — 
and all this happened before the middle of Decem- 
ber, and in a latitude not thirty miles to the north- 
ward of that of London. 

In the month of January, James determined the 
latitude of his winter quarters to be 5 T 52', and 
ascribes the great difference between this and a 
former observation to the effects of refraction; 
and, as a proof of it, the disc of the sun, when 
near tlie horizon, appeared to be twice as long as 
it was broad; and by observations it was found 
that, owing to the refractive power of the atmos- 
phere, the sun rose full twenty minutes before and 
set twenty minutes after the regular time. And on 
two nights, in particular, he observed more stars in 
the firmament, by two-thirds, than he had ever seen 
before. 

In February the scurvy began to make its 
appearance among the crew, exhibiting the usual 
symptoms of weakness, swelled legs, sore mouths, 
black turgid gums, and teeth loose in the jaw. 
As the spring advanced the cold increased ; and it 
19 remarked, that the people found it " more mor- 
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tifying cold to wade through the water in the be- 
ginning of June, when the sea was full of ice, than 
in December, when it was encreasing." It does 
not seem to have occurred to Captain James that 
this feeHng was not occasioned by a greater degree 
of absolute cold, but by the greater difference 
between the temperature of the air and that of ice- 
water in June, than in December. 

Towards the middle of April they began to clear 
away the ice out of their ship, and to see what 
could be made of her. In the hold they found 
some beer and wine which had not been frozen, 
and which was a great comfort to the sick whose 
condition is described as being most deplorable. 
The death of the carpenter was a great interrup- 
tion to their proceedings, but they contrived to 
supply his place by one or two who could handle 
a tool. At length, on the 1st of July, all was 
ready for a start ; the ship's colours were hoisted 
on the poop and in the main-top, and the follow- 
ing day they jmade sail ; but such was the captain's 
predilection for the shore and shoal water, that 
even at this advanced season of the year, and 
in the low latitude of 52°, the ship " did so 
strike against the ice, that her fore part would 
crack again, and make our cook and others run up 
all amazed and think the. ship had been beaten all 
to pieces." 

Captain James, indeed, contrived, in the whole 
of his northern passage, to be hampered with ice 
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daily and almost hourly; so that it took them 
from the 2d of July to the 24th of August to run 
over 7i degrees of latitude. On this day they 
saw Nottingham Island, where the whole sea was 
covered with ice. On the 26th he asked his 
officers for their counsel and advice — in what man- 
ner he should proceed ; who gave in writing their 
unanimous opinion that he should repair home- 
wards ; an opinion which was accordingly adopted, 
and on the 23d of October he arrived in Bristol 
roads. 

Captain James's history of his voyage may be 
called a book of " Lamentation and weeping and 
great mourning ;'' it is one continued strain of diffi- 
culties and dangers and complainings from the 
first making of the ice off Cape Farewell, till his 
return to the same point. The observations it 
contains are at this time of no use whatever, 
though it is said that Mr. Boyle derived much in- 
formation from it in composing his Treatise on 
Cold. At that time the thermometef had not been 
brought into use, nor any instrument known to 
measure the degree of absolute cold ; but the suf- 
ferings of his crew, from its great intensity, 
could only have arisen from mismanagement, as 
the pec^e beloBging to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany pass the winters comfortably enough along 
the line of coast near to which Charlton Island is 
situated, and eight or ten degrees farther to the 
northward. Of the slow dissolution of the ice he 
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has the following observation : — " I have in July, 
and in the beginning of August, taken some of the 
ice into the ship and cut it square, two ,feet, and 
put it into the boat where the sun shone, with a 
very strong reflection about, it, and notwithstand- 
ing the warmth of the ship, for we kept a good 
fire, and all our breathings and motion, it would not 
melt in eight or ten days. It was our practice, 
where we should be two days, to get her fast to a 
piece of ice, to set marks to it, to see how it con- 
sumed, but it yielded us small hope of dissolving; 
we could not, in that time, perceive any diminu- 
tion by the sinking of it, or otherwise; neverthe- 
less I think that it is ruined by storms, or con- 
sumed by heat some years, or else the bay would 
be choked up ; but I confess these secrets of nature 
are past my comprehension."* 

With regard to discovery, James contributed 
nothing to what former navigators had effected; 
yet he boldly asserts the improbability of a north- 
west passage, for reasons which he might just as 
well have assigned prior to his voyage, and spared 
himself and his people the sufferings they under- 
went on Charlton Island. But, as Doctor Camp- 
bell has observed, '^ all the difficulties and discou- 
ragements, which, from too strong a sense of his 
own disappointment, Captain James has conjured 
up, sink to nothing, when duly considered and 
compared with the circumstances that later disco- 

• Harm's Coiicct. of Vay» and Travels, vol. ii. p. 428. 
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veries have brought to light ; so that there seems 
to be no reason his conjectures should have any 
weight to deter us from prosecuting attempts on 
this side, even though they should still continue to 
prove, in several instances, as they have hitherto 
done, abortive."* 



CAPTAIN DA NELL. 1652. 

Frederick III. king of Denmark, in the year 
1652, commanded Captain Danell to undertake 
an expedition to discover East Greenland. He set 
sail from Copenhagen on the 8th of May, 1652, 
with two vessels, and proceeded to the north of 
Iceland. Then taking a westerly course, he per- 
ceived the coast of Greenland on the 2d of June, 
at the distance of about thirty miles, in lat. 64*50'; 
but could not approach it nearer on account of 
the ice. In the N. E. at about three miles dis- 
tance, they saw two small islands, which they 
named Hvidsolen and Mastelos Skib. On the 4th 
they again saw land, which was very high, and 
appeared to be covered with ice. This land was 
about thirty-two miles from them ; they sailed 
among some little islands ; the ice extended from 
the coast eighteen or twenty miles into the sea. 
On the 6th of June they saw five small islands in 
lat. 65*, when fourteen miles distance from them ; 

* Harriet CoUect, of Voy, and Travels^ vol. ii. p. 428, 
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they were all covered with snow, excepting one of 
them, about four miles long, of a blackish colour, 
but the ice prevented them from approaching it 
These islands were eighteen or twenty miles from 
the land. The water between them was of a brown 
colour, but they found neither fish, birds, nor seals. 
The mountains on the shore were visible at sea at 
the distance of nearly sixty miles. The most nor- 
thern cape they saw, in 65^ 30', received the name 
of the Cape of King Frederick. They coasted along 
the land, running to the S. W., but they could not 
in any place penetrate the ice, which however was 
neither continuous nor firm enough to support 
them when they wished to walk upon it towards 
the land. On the 10th of June they were in lati- 
tude 63*" 10', at twenty-five miles from the land. 
On the 12th, in lat. 62^ they saw a mountain split 
in two at fifteen or sixteen miles to the westward 
of them. There were several small bays on the coast, 
which here seemed to be the best country they had 
yet seen in Greenland, but the ice prevented them 
from approaching it nearer than twenty miles. They 
doubled Cape Farewell and sailed up along the 
western coast of Greenland, and remained on that 
coast till the I6th of July. On the 18th of July 
they repassed Cape Farewell, and on the 22d of 
July, in6l* 30' latitude, they again discerned the 
eastern coast of Greenland seventy miles to the 
N. W., and in two places they fancied they saw 
buildings with turrets on them. On the 23d of 
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July, in latitude GV^ they saw a bay between two 
high mountains, and they would have entered it if 
the night had not prevented them. For several days 
following they continued to see land, which they 
approached within four or five miles, but had no 
means of reaching it on account of the ice. They 
coasted along it as high as 63* 30' of latitude, but 
were obliged at length to give up their endeavours 
to approach it, and returned to Denmark. Cap- 
tain Danell set sail again from Copenhagen on the 
16th of April, 1653, went to the north of Ice- 
land as far as latitude 7^ beyond that of the 
island Jan Meyen, and then took the directioii 
of S. W. and W. S. W., and on the 13th of June, 
in latitude 64^ saw something blue in the horizon 
which he conjectured to be Cape King Frederick. 
On the i9th of June he saw Herjolfsnes in Green- 
land in latitude 64*, but the ice was twenty-four or 
five miles irom the coast He coasted along as far 
as Cape Farewell, but always at the distance of 
forty-five or fifty miles from the coast, on account 
of the masses of ice; and he repaired to the western 
coast of Greenland, from whence he returned to 
Denmark. 

ZACCHARIAH GILLAK. I668. 

The lapse of forty years nearly without any at- 
tempt being made for the discovery of a passage 
into the South Seas, either by the north-east or the 
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north-west, is the strongest proof of the light in 
which the voyages of Fox and James had been 
considered; and that all further attempts were 
looked upon as hopeless. It would appear, however, 
that a voyage had been undertaken to Hudson's 
Bay, in the intermediate time, from New England, 
either for the purpose of fishing or discovery. The 
French, after possessing themselves of Canada, 
crossed over the land to the shores of Hudson's 
Bay. Among the first was one M . de Grosseliez, 
a bold and enterprizing man, who, seeing the ad- 
vantage that might be derived to the French set- 
tlements in North America, by possessing them- 
selves of the ports and harbours of Hudson's Bay, 
prevailed on some of his countrymen at Quebec, 
to fit out a ship for the purpose of exploring the 
coasts of that bay, in which he proceeded himself. 
Having landed late in the season on the western 
side of the bay, near to Nelson's River, some of his 
people returned with an account of their having 
discovered an English settlement; upon which he 
proposed to attack and, if possible, to take posses- 
sion of it; but, on approaching the spot, a solitary 
hut only was discovered, in which were found 
half a dozen miserable wretches on the point of 
perishing from disease and famine. These unhappy 
men told Grosseliez, they were part of the crew 
of a ship from Boston, who had been sent on shore 
to Jook out for a proper place for the ship, to which 
they belonged^ to lie in safety during the winter, and 
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that while on this service the ship had been driven 
away with the ice by a storm from her anchorage, 
and had never returned. This part of the story 
seems to rest on the authority of M. Jeremie, the 
governor of Port Nelson, after it had fallen into 
the hands of the French ; but, whether true or false, 
it appears to have given rise to one of those inge- 
nious fabrications which were frequently the 
means of keeping alive a spirit of discovery when 
otherwise it might probably have died away. The 
fabrication alluded to is the account of a Spanish 
expedition from the South Sea, through the interior 
of America, by means of rivers and lakes, into the 
Northern Atlantic. It fii-st appeared in an English 
dress, and in an English periodical publication, 
called The Monthly Miscellany ^ or^ Memoirs for the 
Curious^ for the month of April, in the year 1708. 
The name of the Admiral, selected for the com- 
mander of this expedition, was De Fonte, a name 
mentioned by the burgomaster Witsen, as being 
celebrated for a voyage to Terra del Fuego, made 
in 1640, at the cost of the King of Spain. This 
admiral, passing up the gnlf of California, dis- 
patches one Bamarda up a fair river into a lake full 
of islands, which he names Valasco, where he left 
his ship and proceeded several huAdred leagues in 
large Indian canoes, called Periagos. At the same 
time the admiral got into the Lakefe/Ze, and, passing 
through a strait to the eastward, came to an Indjan 
town, where he learnt that at a little distance from 
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thence lay a great ship; he accordingly sailed thitherj 
and found only one man advanced in years and a 
youth; the ship, they told him, was of New Eng- 
land, from a town called Boston; presently the owner 
himself appeared, whose name was Seimor Gibbons, 
along with Captain Shapeley, the pilot or navigator 
of the vessel. In the meantime Bamarda sent in- 
telligence that there was no communication out of 
the Spanish sea by Davis's Strait, which terminated 
in a fresh lake of about thirty miles in circum- 
ference in the 80th degree of north latitude — and 
this spurious admiral De Fpnte ends his narrative 
by saying that he returned home, " having found 
that there was no passage into the South Sea by 
that which is called the north-west passage." 

This " adventurous piece of geography," as 
Captain Burney calls it,* had also, like the voyage 
of Maldonado, its defenders in two members of 
the French academy, Messrs. De Lisle and P. 
Buache, the, former of whom not only translated 
the English narrative, but accompanied it with a 
map, drawn jointly between him and Buache, by 
way of illustrating the routes of De Fonte, and his 
Captain Bamarda. Mr. Dalrymple, however, con- 
ceived it to be an idle piece of invention by one 
Petiver, a contributor to the above mentioned 
" Miscellany y'' in wliich it first appeared ; at any 

♦ Chronological History of Voyages and Discoveries, vol. 
iii. p. 196. 
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ratCy if it had not made at the time some noise 
in the world, it would now be wholly undeserving 
of notice. 

To return to Grosseliez. Having explored the 
country bordering on Nelson's River, he departed 
for Canada, leaving his nephew Chouart with five 
men to winter there; but some disagreement arising 
between him and his employers, he sent over his 
brother-in-law to France, to lay before the govern- 
ment a representation of the advantages which 
might be derived from an establishment on the 
coast of Hudson's Bay. The project however was 
treated as visionary; but so strongly convinced 
was Grosseliez of its great utility, that he set out 
himself for Paris, where he met with no better suc- 
cess than his brother-in-law had done. The only 
reason assigned for this indifference of the French 
government, to fonn any establishment on the 
shores of. Hudson's Bay, is the dismal account 
given of the climate, in Captain James's narrative, 
which deterred them from attempting such a 
project. Mr. Montague was at that time the 
English minister at Paris ; and hearing of the pro- 
posal of Grosseliez, and its rejection by the 
French government, sent for him to explain his 
views; they appeared so satisfactory to the 
English minister that he gave him a letter to 
Prince Rupert, with which he came over to 
England. Here he met with a different reception 
from that of his countrymen ; he was imme- 
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diately engaged to go out in one of his Majesty's 
ships, which was taken up for the voyage, not 
merely to form a settlement, but also to prosecute 
the oft attempted passage to China, by the north- 
west In a letter fr6m Mr. Oldenburgh, the first 
secretary to the Royal Society, addressed to the 
celebrated Mr. Boyle, he says, " surely I need not 
tell you from hence what is said here with great 
joy of the discovery of a north-west passage made 
by two English and one Frenchman, lately repre- 
sented by them to his Majesty at Oxford, and 
answered by the Royal grant of a vessel to sail 
into Hudson's Bay, and thence into the South Sea ; 
these men affirming, as I heard, that with a boat 
they went out of a lake in Canada, into a riv^r, 
which discharged itself north-west into the south 
sea, into which they went and returned north-east 
into Hudson's Bay." 

Captain Zacch ari ah Gillam was appointed to 
carry out the Frenchman to Hudson's Bay, and to 
make discoveries to the northward. He sailed in the 
summer of 1668, and is said to have proceeded as 
far north up Davis's Strait as 75**, but nothing 
appears on record to justify such an assertion. On 
his return into Hudson's Bay, he entered Rupert's 
River on the 29th September, and prepared to pass 
the winter there. The river was not frozen over 
before the 9th December; and though considerably 
to the northward of Charlton Island, where James 
wintered^ no complaint is made by Gillam of the 

sS 
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severity or long continuance of the cold, which, 
on the contrary, is said to have ceased in the month 
of April. At this place Captain Gillam laid the 
foundation of the first English settlement, by 
building a small stbne fort, to which he gave the 
name of Fort Charles. 

Prince Rupert did not content himself with merely 
patronizing the voyage of Gillam. He obtained 
from King Charies a charter, dated in I669, granted 
to himself and several other adventurers therein 
named, for having, at their own cost and charges, 
undertaken an expedition to Hudson's Bay, for 
the discovery of a new passage into the South Sea, 
and for the finding of some trade for furs, mineralS| 
and other considerable commodities ; it stated that 
they had already made such discoveries as en* 
couraged them to proceed farther in pursuance of 
their said design ; and that by means thereof great 
advantage might probably arise to the King and 
his dominions ; and therefore his Majesty, for the 
better promoting of their endeavours for the good 
of his people, was pleased to confer on them, ex- 
clusively, all the land and territories in Hudson's 
B^y> together with all the trade thereof, and all 
others which they should acquire, &c. This ex- 
traordinary charter, with its sweeping privileges, 
has continued to be vested to this day in the Hud- 
*8on's Bay Company. 

The body of gentlemen and merchants, thus 
incorporated, soon proved itself to be a body with- 
out a spiriti as far as discovery formed a part of 
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the original design, though this was the chief 
plea on which the charter had been granted. 
Their whole attention was turned to the establish- 
ment of forts and factories and to extend their 
trade with the Indians; from whom they pro- 
cured the most valuable furs for articles of very 
trifling cost. In this prosperous state of affair^ 
the north-west passage seems to have been entirely 
forgotten, not only by the adventurers who had 
obtained their exclusive charter under this pretext, 
but also by the nation at large ; at least nothing 
more appears to have been heard on the subject 
for more than half a century. In the meantime, 
however, the public attention was once mote 
awakened to the possibility of discovering a passage 
to the Indian seas by the north-eastward ; a new 
voyage was projected with this design, and was 
sanctioned by the same monarch who had granted 
such exclusive privileges to the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

JOHN WOOD AND WILLIAM FLAWES. I676. 

The question of a north-eastern passage to 
China had been set at rest in England for more 
than a century, when it was once more revived 
by the appearance of a paper in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, in 1675. This 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions contained 
a short statement of a voyage fitted out by a com- 

s 3 
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pany of merchants in Holland for the purpose of 
making northern discoveries ; it stated that the 
ship employed in this voyage had brought back an 
account of her having sailed to the north-eastward 
of Nova Zembla several hundred leagues, between 
the parallels of 70** and 80° ; and that the sea in 
that direction was found to be perfectly open and 
free from ice ; that, in consequence of the naviga- 
tion of this part of the Tartarian Sea being so 
easy and uninterrupted, and the passage to China 
by that route so nearly certain, these merchants 
had solicited the States-General for a charter, by 
which the advantages that would result from the 
discovery of a north-east passage to the Indian 
seas should be secured exclusively to the adventu- 
rers ; which however was refused through the in- 
trigues and representations of the Dutch East India 
Company, to whom already an exclusive charter 
had been granted.* About this time also there was 
a very current report of several Dutch ships having 
circumnavigated Spitzbergen, and that they found 
the sea open on all sides of it; and another story, 
equally current, was, that it had been discovered, 
in searching the journals of Dutch whalers, that, 
in the year 1655, a certain ship had proceeded to 
within one degree of the north pole ; and that, on 
three different journals which were kept in the same 
ship being produced, they all agreed as to an ob^ 

• Philosophical Transactions. l675. 
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servation taken by the master on the 1st August, 
1655, which determined the latitude to be 88^56'; 
and it was further asserted that particular mention 
was made in these journals, of the sea being there 
entirely clear of ice, and that it was a hollow roll- 
ing sea, like that of the Bay of Biscay. There was 
besides published, about this time, '* A brief Dis- 
course by Joseph Moxon, fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety," in which the probability of a passage by the 
north pole to Japan is strongly contended for, and 
which this ingenious writer conceives to be practi- 
cable, from the circumstance of our having no know- 
ledge of any land lying within eight degrees about 
the pole; and because he had reason to believe, on 
the contraiy, " that there is a free and open sea under 
the very pole." — As the ground of this belief, he 
assigns the following circumstance. " Being about 
twenty-two years ago in Amsterdam, I went into a 
drinking-house to drink a cup of beer for my thirst, 
and sitting by the public fire, among several peo- 
ple, there happened a seaman to come in, who, 
seeing a friend of his there, whom he knew went 
in the Greenland voyage, wondered to see him, 
because it was not yet time for the Greenland 
fleet to come home, and asked him what accident 
brought him home so soon ; his friend (who was 
the steer-man aforesaid in a Greenland ship that 
summer) told him, that their ship went not out to 
fish that summer, but only to take in the lading 
pf the whole fleet, to bring it to an early market 

«4 
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But, said he, before the fleet had caught fish 
enough to lade us, .we, by order of the Green- 
land Company, sailed unto the north pole and 
came back again. Whereupon (his relation 
being novel to me) I entered into discourse with 
him, and seemed to question the truth of what he ' 
said ; but he did ensure me it was true, and that 
the ship was then in Amsterdam, and many of 
the seamen belonging to her to justify the truth 
of it; and told me moreover, that they had sailed 
two degrees beyond the pole. I asked him if they 
found no land or islands about the pole? He told 
me — No, there was a free and open sea. I asked 
him if him if they did not meet with a great deal of 
ice? He told me. No, they saw no ice: I asked him 
what weather they had there? He told me fine warm 
weather, such as was at Amsterdam in the sum- 
iper time, and as hot I should have asked him 
more questions, but that he was engaged in dis- 
course with his friend, and I could not in modesty 
interrupt them longer."* 

Such accounts as these ^ere amply sufficient to 
revive the notion of a north or north-east passage, 
which had so long lain dormant. It has generally 
happened, in this country, that some individual more 
sanguine than the rest of the community has, by 



* A Brief Disamrst^ Spc, By Jo9tph Maxon. Harm's Voyages^ 
ToK . p. .^Possibility of apfToaifJmg iht North Poicy amrtti 
ty Hqn. D. Barringt<m. 
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his superior knowledge, greater exertions, or more 
constant perseverance, succeeded in bringing about 
a project to bear, which, in less vigorous or pertina- 
cious hands, would have been suffered to die away. 
Captain John Wood appears to have been a man 
of this stamp; he was known as an active and ex- 
perienced seaman, who had accompanied Sir John 
Narborough on his voyage through the straits of 
Magellan ; and he now stood forward as the warm 
advocate for the practicability of sailing by the 
northward or the north-eastward to the Indian seas 
and China, — an opinion which he supported in a 
memorial to the king, assigning seven distinct 
reasons, and three arguments, for the existence of 
such a passage. 

His reasons were — 1. That Captain Barentz had 
been of opinion that the ice did not extend above 
twenty leagues from the shores of Greenland and 
Nova Zembla, and that the intermediate space of 
one hundred and sixty leagues was open sea. 2. 
That by a letter from Holland, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, it appeared that the 
Russians had discovered the sea to be open on the 
north of Nova Zembla. 3. That from the report 
of some Dutchmen wrecked on the coast of Corea, 
it appeared that whales were caught on that coast 
with English and Dutch harpoons in them. 4. 
The story of the Dutchman told to Mr. Joseph 
Moxon. 5. The story of the Dutch ship that 
went within one degree of the pole, told to him by 
Captain Goulden. 6. The report of Captain 
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Goulden that all the drift-wood found in Green- 
land was eaten to the very heart witli the sea- 
wonn. 7. The relation of two ships which had 
sailed three hundred leagues to the east of Nova 
Zembla, published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. His arguments were — 1. That the pole 
was fully as warm as under the arctic circle, and 
that the experience of Greenlanders proved this. 
2. Something about winds and fogs, not very intel- 
ligible; and 3. That the magnetic influence would 
not prevent a safe passage across the pole. 

These reasons and arguments, together with a 
polar draught, were presented to his Majesty and 
the Duke of York. . At a board of Admiralty, at 
which the king, as usual in those days, was pre- 
sent, it was ordered that the Speedwell should be 
appropriated to this service and the command of 
her given to Captain Wood. And as all voyages 
of discovery are liable to accidents, the Duke of 
York, with several noblemen and gentlemen, pur- 
chased a pink of 120 tons, called the Prosperous, 
to accompany the Speedwell. To this pink Cap- 
tain William Flawes was appointed as com- 
mander. Both ships were well equipped for the 
occasion, victualled for sixteen months, and sup- 
plied with such commodities as were likely to turn 
to the best account on the coast of Tartary and 
Japan. 

The two ships sailed from the Nore on the 
asth of May, 1676, and seem to have doubled the 
North Cape about the J 9th of June; but th« 
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journal of Captain Wood is so meagre, that, if it 
were not for his ^upj^o^e^/ latitudes and his situation 
" according to judgment," it is not easy to follow 
his track or to trace his place on any particular 
day. By the SlBd, however, he had reached the 
lat. 75^ 59\ at which time the ice appeared about 
a league from the ship, and the weather was cold 
and snowy. They found many openings in the 
ice which allowed them to proceed, and it is said 
that the pieces of ice detached by 'the current 
from the main field " represented the shapes of 
trees, beasts, fishes and fowls." Among the ice 
was observed some floating wood. On the 26th 
they got sight of land, which was the west coast of 
Nova Zembla, The depth of the sea was eighty 
fathoms or 480 feet; yet so smooth and clear was 
the water, that it is stated " they could discern 
the ground very plain," and even discover the shells 
at the bottom. On the 29th, on wearing the 
Speedwell to avoid the ice, she struck upon a 
ledge of rocks under water. Fortunately the 
Prosperous pink was close at hand, though it does 
not appear that she was then able to afford them 
the least assistance. They had scarcely succeeded 
in landing the bread and the carpenter's tools, to 
rebuild the long boat, in the event of the Prospe- 
rous not being able to approach them on account 
of the ice, when the ship went entirely to pieces, 
and the fog prevented them from seeing their con- 
sort. All the crew, however, were safely got on 
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shore, except two who were drowned in the pin- 
nace, and all the bread, powder, and provisions 
then in that boat were spoiled or lost After the 
ship had gone to pieces, this loss was amply repaid, 
as several casks of flour, butter, beef and pork 
were driven on shore, with spars and other articles, 
sufficient for making tents and for fuel. No 
human inhabitants made their appearance, but a 
great white bear seized hold of the gunner, who, 
by giving immediate alarm, was saved from hb 
jaws, and the bear killed. 

They remained on shore nine days, in a situ- 
ation of the greatest anxiety, and but ill provided 
with provisions, ammunition, and clothing; and 
without seeing any thing of the IVosperous on ac- 
count of the foggy weather. At the end of this 
period it was proposed to set out by land towards 
Waigatz, in the hope of meeting with some Russian 
vessel to transport them to the continent; when, 
just at this time, to their unspeakable joy, they es- 
pied, on the 8th July, the Prosperous, on which 
they made a great fire to point out their situ- 
ation ; and on the same day the whole got safely on 
board that ship. It is not difficult to foresee what 
would have been the consequences to the whole 
party had they proceeded ; for, as the boat could not 
carry above thirty men, and there were sixty-six in 
the whole, " this," Wood observes, " occasioned no 
small discontent among us, every one challenging 
the same right with the others ; all I could do in 
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this exigency was to let the brandy-bottle go round, 
which kept them always fox'd, till the 8th July 
(the ninth day after we had been on shore) Captain 
Flawes came so seasonably to our relief." From 
this time the jounial -is continued by Captain 
Flawes ; but as it contains only the courses steered 
and the distances run in the homeward voyage, it 
is unnecessary to take any further notice of it. 

Captain Wpod, having thus lost his ship without 
making the smallest advancement of new dis- 
covery, and without having approached by many 
degrees, either in latitude or longitude, the points 
already reached by former navigators, boldly de- 
cides that he was led into error by following the 
opinion of William Barentz ; that all the Dutch 
and English relations were false; that Nova Zembla 
and Greenland (Spitzbergen) are one and the 
same continent ; and that it is unknown hitherto 
whether Nova Zembla be an isle or adjoining to 
the continent of Great Tartary. " In justice, 
however," says Daines Barrington, " to the me- 
mories of both English and Dutch navigators, I 
cannot but take notice of these very peremptory 
and ill-founded reflections made by Wood, and 
which seem to be dictated merely by his disap- 
pointment in not being able to effect his dis- 
covery."* 

From a memorandum in Evelyn's Diary, recently 

♦ PMibiiity ^ {^roaching the North P6U. 
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published, it would appear that in the same year 
that Wood proceeded to the north-east, a Captain 
Baker had been sent on a voyage of discovery to 
the north-west, though no voyage of the kind can 
be traced in|that year, either at the instance of the 
public, or of private adventurers ; certainly none 
but that of the Speedwell was fitted out by the 
Admiralty. The minute in the diary therefore 
most probably alludes to the voyage of Wood; 
and if so, it contains mistakes very unusual to a 
man of Evelyn^s character for sound intelligence 
and strict accuracy. He says, " 1676, July 26, 1 
dined at the Admiralty with Secretary Pepys, and 
supped at the Lord Chamberlain's. Here was 
Captain Baker, who had been lately on the attempt 
of the north-west passage. He reported prodigious 
depth of ice, blue as a sapphire, and as trans- 
parent The thick mists were their chiefe impe- 
diment and cause of their return."* 

There can be little doubt that this odd jumble 
of mistakes, in the date, names, and objects, was 
meant to refer to Wood's failure, which, to use the 
words of a learned writer, " seems to have closed 
the long list of unfortunate northern expeditions 
in that century ; and the discovery, if not abso- 
lutely despaired of, by bemg so often missed, 
ceased for many years to be sought for."t 

♦ Memoirs of Evelyn, &c. — Diary^ July 26th, 1676. 

t Introduction to Cook's last Voyage by Doctor Douglas^ p« 28. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

D1SC0V£RI£$ IN THE NORTHERN REGIONS DURING 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Kvighl, Barlow, Faughan, and Scroggs — Middleton and 
Moor — Moor and Smith — Ueame — Phipps — Cook and 
Gierke — Picker sgill — Young — Duncan — Lowenom and 
Egede — Mackenzie* 



JAI^rES KNIGHT, GEORGE BARLOW, DAVID VAU6HAN. 
AND JOHN SCROGGS. 1719 tO 1722- 

Op the unfortunate voyage, undertaken by 
Knight, Barlow, and Vaughan, very little was 
ever collected, as the two ships sent out upon it 
were lost and the whole of their crews perished. 
Mr. Knight, with whom it originated, had been 
long in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and was ultimately appointed Governor of the 
factory established on Nelson's River. In his 
communications with the native Indians he had 
learned, that at some distance to the northward, 
and on the banks of a navigable river or inlet, into 
which vessels might go from the bay, there was 
a rich mine of native copper. On the strength 
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^f this information he came over to England to 
solicit the Company to fit out two vessels, and 
send them, under his command, to discover this 
rich mine ; but the Company, for certain reasons 
which were construed unfavourably to the liberal 
views of the directors, refused to comply with the 
proposal of their Governor. Knight, however, 
did not give up his point. He plainly told them 
that they were obliged by their ciiarter to make 
discoveries, as well as to extend their trade ; that 
they were particularly required to search for a 
north-west passage through the straits of Anian 
to the South Sea ; and that if they still refused 
to send him and Barlow on a voyage of discovery, 
he should lay his application before the ministers 
of the crown; and for this purpose he actually 
waited on one of the secretaries of state. When 
the Company perceived him thus resolutely bent 
on his project, and that his " troublesome zeal," 
as Robson calls it, ^^ might actually bring on an 
enquiry into the legality of their charter,"* they 
thought it necessary to comply, and fitted out a ship 
and sloop called the Albany and the Discovery ^ the 
former commanded by Captain George Barlow 
and the other by Captain David Vaughan; 
Mr. Knight being however entrusted with the 
sole direction of the expedition. Perhaps they 

* An Account of Six Yean Residence in Hudson's Bay. By 
Joseph Robson^ Appen. p. 37. 
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had the less scruple in sending Knight as, by 
Robson's account, he Aiust have been nearly- 
eighty years of age when he undertook this 
voyage ; of the success of which he was so con- 
fident, that he had strong chests made, bound with 
kon, to bold the gold and copper which he ex- 
pected to find. This was probably the jingle 
object that. occupied the mind of Knight j the 
north-west passage and the straits of Anian were 
thrown out with no other view than to urge the 
Company, and to point out to them the necessity^ 
to do something which might wear the appearance 
at least of satisfying the conditions of their charter. 
' Knight is accordingly, by his instructions, 
directed " to depart from Gravesend on the in-^ 
tended voyage, by God's permission, to find out 
the straits of Anian, in order to discover gold and 
pther valuable commodities to tlie northward," 
As neither of these ships ever returned or were 
heard of, it was concluded they had been ^ lost 
among the ice, or shut up in some creek or strait 
from which they had no means of returning ; and 
as the Hudson's Bay Company had sent out these 
two vessels, they could not do otherwise, than 
dispatch another to look for the unfortunate crews. 
The JVhakbohc was accordingly ordered to proceed 
onr this service. The person appointed to com? 
^land her was John Scroggs, of whose proceedings 
nothing was ever published, except a brief abstract 
procured by Mr. Arthut Dobbs. From this account 

VOL. I. . T 
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we Icani, that he sailed from Churchill River on 
the 2«d June, I7l22. In latitude 6^"" he had 
communtcation with the natives and traded with 
them. In 64* 56^ he came to an anchor within 
three lei^ues of the north shore, to the projecting 
headland of which he gave the name of IVhalebone 
Point. Here he saw many black whales in the 
water, and several deer on the land. ^' He had 
two northern Indians with him who had wintered 
at Churchill, and told him of a rich copper mine 
somewhere in that country, upon the shore near 
the surface of the earth, and they could direct the 
sloop so near it as to lay her side to it, and be 
soon loaded with it ; they had brought some 
pieces of copper from it to Churchill, that made 
it evident there was a mine thereabouts* They 
had sketched out the country with charcoal upon 
a skin of parchment before they left Churchill, 
and so far as they went it agreed very well."* 

In latitude 64'' 8', being then in the Welcome, 
he saw many whales, but no ice. The land from 
Whalebone Point fell off to the southward of 
west, and the men who went on shore said they 
perceived nothing to prevent their going farther ; 
their soundings here were from 40 to 60 fathoms. 
Captain Norton, late Governor of Churchill, who 
was then with Scroggs, confirmed all that the 
latter had stated ; said that the tide rose dif rty 

* An Account if tkc CcwUrk^ adjoining to Hmdtom^s IBtty. Bjf^ . 
Arthtr Dobbi, Esq. p. 80. 
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feet ; that being on shore at the top of a mountam 
he saw the land fall away to the southward of 
west, and nothing to prevent their going farther. 

In this account there is not a syllable mentioned 
of any search being made for the unfortunate 
crews of the two ships; not a single inquiry 
whether they might be living, or be destroyed hy 
the natives, or have perished from cold and hung^. 
Many persons, indeed, were sanguine enough 
to conjecture that Knight and Barlow had dis- 
covered the north-west passage, and had pro- 
ceeded through it into the South Sea to return by 
the way of Cape Horn; but two years having 
expired put an end to these delusive hopes : and 
it was not before the year 1767 that the most un- 
equivocal proofs were discovered of the melancholy 
fate of these adventurers, and of the whole of 
their party. 

In that year, as some of the boats employed on 
the Company's whale fishery, near Marble Island, 
stood in close to the shore, they discovered a new 
and commodious harbour near the east end of it, 
at the head of which were found guns, anchors, 
cables, bricks, a smith's anvil, and several other 
articles, which, from their weight or uselessness, 
had not been removed from their original place by 
the natives. The remains of a house, and the hulls 
or rather bottoms of the two ships were -also dis- 
covered under^water; and some of their guns and 
the figure-head of one of the ships were sent home 

T 2 
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to England. The following account, given by 
Hearne, points out the misery to which these poor 
people must have been reduced on this desolate 
island. 

" In the summer of 1769, while we were pro- 
secuting the fishery, we saw several Esquimau^ 
at this new harbour, and perceiving one or two 
of them greatly advanced in years, our curi- 
osity was excited to ask them some questions 
concerning the above ship and sloop, which we 
were the better enabled to do by the assistance of 
an Esquimaux, who was then in the Company's^ 
service as a linguist and annually sailed' in one of 
their vessels in that character. The account 
which we received from them was fiill, clear, and 
unreserved, and the sum of it was to the following 
purport 

** When the vessels arrived at this place (Marble 
Island) it was very late in the fall, and, in getting 
them into the harbour, the largest received much 
damage ; but on being fairly in, the English 
began to build the house, their number at that 
time seeming to be about fifty. As soon as the 
ice permitted, in the following summer, 17S0, the 
Esquimaux paid them another visit, by which 
time the mmiber of the English was very greatly 
reduced, and those that were living seemed very 
unhealthy. According to the account given by 
the Esquimaux they were then very busily em- 
ployed, but about what they could not easily de- 
scribe; probably in lengthening^the long-boat, for. 
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at a little distance from the house, there was now 
Ijang a great quantity of oak chips, which had 
been made most assuredly by carpenters. 

"A sickness and famine occasioned such 
havock among the English that, by the setting in 
of the second winter, their number was reduced 
to 4:wenty. That winter, 1720, some of the 
Esquimaux took up their abode on the opposite 
side of the harbour to that on which the English 
had built their houses, and frequently supplied 
them with such provisions as they had, which 
chiefly consisted of whale's blubber, and seal's 
flesli, and traiu oiL Wh^n the spring advanced, 
the Esquimaux went tp the continent, and on 
jtheir visiting Marble Island again, in the summer 
of 1721, they only found fiv^ of the English 
alive ; and those were in such distress for pro^ 
visions, that they eagerly eat the seal's flesh and 
whale's blubber quite raw as they purchased it 
from the natives. This disordered them so much 
that three of them died in a few days, and the 
other two, though very weak, made a shift to 
bury them. Those two survived many days after 
the rest, and frequently went to the top of an 
adjacent rock and earnestly looked to the south 
and east, as if in expectation of some vessels com- 
ing to their relief. After continuing there a con- 
siderable time together, and nothing appearing in 
sight, they sat down close together and wept 
bitterly. At length one of the two died, and the 

t3 
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other's strength was so far exhausted, that he fell 
down and died also in attempting to dig a grave 
for his companion. The sculls and other large 
bones of those two men are now lying above 
ground close to the house. The longest liver was, 
according to the Esquimaux account, always em- 
ployed in working iron into implements for them ; 
probably he was the armourer or smith."* 
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Th6 circumstances mentioned by Scroggs and 
Barlow respecting the tides, and the whales ob- 
served in the Welcome, the copper mine from 
which there was so easy a communication with 
the sea, and the chart made by the native Indians, 
were considered by a gentleman of the name of 
Dobbs as being such decisive proofs of a passage 
into the Great Western Ocean, that, by dint of 
persuasion, solicitation, and importunity, he suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany to send out two small vessels, for the purpose 
of examining the eastern coast of the Welcome 
to the northward of their settlements ; and these 
ships sailed accordingly on this service in the year 
1 737. It does not appear that any account of their 

♦ Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hudson's Bay to the 
Northern Ocean, By Samuel Heame. Introd. p. xxxi. 
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proceedings was ever published ; but they are 
supposed to have reached only to about 62j° of 
northern latitude, confirming however the former 
reports of Fox, Button, and Scroggs with regard 
to the set of the tide from the northward. 

Mr. Dobbs, it seems, was by no means satisfied 
with the proceedings of these two vessels. Indeed 
he treats the Hudson's Bay Company with very 
little ceremony, accusing them of intentionally 
preventing rather than encouraging dbcoveries. 
** The Company," he says, " avoid all they can 
making discoveries to the northward of Churchill, 
or extending their trade that way, for feair they 
should discover a passage to the western ocean of 
America, and tempt by that means the rest of 
the English merchants to lay open their trade, 
which they know they have no legal right to ; 
which, if the passage was found, would not only 
animate the rest of the merchants to pursue the 
trade through that passage, but also to find out the 
great advantages that might be made of the trade 
of the rivers and countries adjoining to the bay, 
by which means they would lose their beloved 
monopoly ; but though they are fully informejd of 
a fine copper mine, on a navigable arm of the sea 
north-westward of fVkatc CovCy and the Indian3 
have offered to carry their sloops to it, yet their 
fear of discovering the passage puts bounds to 
their avarice and prevents their going to the mine, 
which by all accounts is very rich ; and the 
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Indians, who have been oflten at the mine, say it 
is upon a navigable arm of the sea of great depth; 
leading to the south-west, where are great numbers 
of large black fish spouting water, which confirms 
the opinion, that all the whales seen between 
Whale Cove and Wager River all come there from 
the Western Ocean, since none are seen any where 
else in Hudson's Bay or Strait."* 

It is rather singular that, after expressing so 
strong an 6pinion against the Company, he should 
have entered into a correspondence with Captaiii 
Middleton, who had for many years been in their 
service, and, as would appear, not disposed to go 
against their interests. The facts, however, which 
he obtained from this gentleman confirmed his 
former opinions, and rendered in his mind the 
existence of a passage into the Pacific quite con* 
elusive. On the strength of these facts he pre- 
vailed on the Lords of the Admiralty to appropriate 

^ An Account of the Countries adfoit^g to Hndson's Bay. By 
Arthur Dobbe, Esq. p. 4S.— Tbere can be little doubt that th^ 
Hudson's Bay Company were for a long time exceedingly jealous 
of their monopoly ; and that they not only discouraged all 
attempts at northern discovery, but withheld what little informa- 
tion came to their knowledge ; but of late years the governors of 
this Company have liberally communicated whatever inforroattoo 
may have been sent to them respecting the geography and hy- 
drography of Hudson's sea and lands adjoining, as Mr. Arrows 
smith can testify. That their servants have not been very active 
in collecting information is quite true ; but the fault is rather to 
be ascribed to the individuals than to the Company. . 
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a ship of the Navy for the purposes of discovery, 
and to give the command of her to Captain 
MiDDLETON. Accordingly the Furnace bomb 
•and the Discctoery pinlc were put under his orders, 
the latter being commanded by Mr. William 
Moor. . 

w Middleton left England in 1741, and passed the 
-winter in Churchill River, in latitude 58"* 56\ 
where he unaccountably was detained till the 1st 
July, 1742. Leaving this river he stood along the 
coast to the northward, and on the 4th saw Brook 
CobhafUy which had still much snow lying on it. 
On the 10th he was in latitude 63** 51', longitude 
88*" 34', the Welcome being here eleven or twelve 
leagues in width and full of floating ice, from the 
upper part of which they procured fresh water for 
the use of the ships' companies. 

Having got through the ice, he observed, to the 
northward of Cape Dobbs, another headland on 
the north-west side of the Welcome in latitude 
es"" IS', longitude 86° & W., beyond which was a 
fair opening or river six or eight miles in width, 
which extended within to the width of four or five 
leagues. Into this opening the ships proceeded 
to secure them from the ice, until it had dispersed 
in the Welcome. TTie entrance into this river, 
called the fFagery lies in latitude 65'' 23', The ice 
floated in and out with the flood and ebb tides, but 
a good anchorage was found on the northern sidie 
free from the ice in a cove which he call^ Savage 
Sound. 
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On the 15f.h, a lieutenant with nine xnen weU 
anned were sent in a boat to examine the river ; 
they returned on the 17th, having gone as far up 
as the ice would permit and until they found it td 
extend from side to side. The ships therefore feU 
down the river on the 21st, when, from a high hill 
a few miles above the entrance, it was perceived 
that the Welcome was still full of ice from side to 
side. In one of the excursions up the river it 
was reported that many black whales and other 
£sh had been observed, whereas none had made 
their appearance where the ships were anchored, 
nor below them. This circumstance afforded a 
hope that there might be some other opening into 
tlie Welcome than that by which they bad entered. 
The Lieutenant and the Master were accordingly 
again sent up with directions to examine all the 
coves on the northern shore of the Wager. After 
four days absence they returned on the 1st August. 
They reported that they had seen a great many 
black whales of the whalebone kind ; that they 
had tried every opening they saw ; and that they 
constantly found the tide of flood coming from 
the eastward or in at the mouth of the Wager. 
This put an end to all expectations of finding any 
outlet from the Wager besides that through which 
they had entered it. 

On the 4th of August the ships departed out of 
the river. In latitude 65"* 38', longitude 87° / W., 
tbey entered another opening lying north-west of 
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Wager River thirteen leagues in width, and on the 
following day they were in latitude 66"^ 14', longi- 
tude 86^ 28' W., at which place it had narrowed 
to eight or nine leagues. Though the tide came 
from the eastward, the appearance of a fair cape 
or headland and the trending of the land gave the 
greatest joy, all believing that this cape would 
prove the northeast point of America, and 
Middleton therefore gave it the name of Cape Hope. 
The next day, when the fog had cleared away, 
they perceived the land to extend to westward of 
north, making a deep bay; and standing on to- 
wards the bottom of this bay, they saw plainly 
that they could not proceed above six or eight 
miles farther. On trying the set of the tide they 
found it slack water, and concluded therefore that 
they must have overshot the opening to the east- 
ward at which the tide entered. Here Middleton 
talks very unintelligibly of a frozen strait to the 
eastward of them. On the 8th, he says, that, 
at ten in the morning, he went on shore, taking 
with him the gunner, carpenter, and his clerk, to 
try if he could find from whence the flood came 
into this strait or bay. He describes the entrance 
of the frozen strait, among the islands on the east 
side, as bearing east two leagues ; he travelled, he 
says, about fifteen miles, to the highest moimtain 
that overlooked the strait and east bay on the 
other side, and saw the passage the flood came in 
at; the narrowest part, he says, of this strait is 
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four or five leagues, and five, six, and seven, in 
the broadest, almost full of large and small islands, 
and in length about sixteen or eighteen leagues ; 
to the westward it was full of ice, not broken up, 
but fast ii^ every part to the shoals and islands in 
the strait Finding no hope. in that direction^ 
and the ice not being broken up, it was resolved 
in council to try thp other side of the Welcome, 
from Cap? Dobbs to Brook-Cobham, to know if 
there was an opening there, and then return to 
England. 

They accordingly bore up on the 9th August, 
etood away to the southward, and on the 15th, 
after watering the ships at Brook-Cobham, Mid- 
dleton set sai| for England. On his arrivaj in 
England, Mn Dobbs at first appeared to be satisfied 
thaj: M iddleton had done all that could be done, 
and that a passage by the Welcome was im- 
practicable. But some little time after, when in 
Ireland, an anonymous letter was received by 
.Dobbs, stating, that the frozen strait was all a 
chimaera, as was every thing which Middleton 
had written concerning that part of the voyage. 
This letter (which was afterwards discovered to 
have been written by the Surgeon and the Cap- 
tain's Clerk) aroused suspicions in the mind of 
Dobbs that Middleton had not performed his 
duty : . on further inquiry, he was satisfied that 
this was the case; and finally accused him of 
acting treacherously towards the government, an^ 
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of having taken a bribe of ^5,000 from his old 
employers not to make any discoveries. He de- 
nies the bribe, but seems to admit that he might 
have said to some of the Company before he left 
England, t|iat he would discover the north-west 
passage and yet that none of those who were with 
him should be the wiser for it. The dispute ran 
very highj and several of Middleton's officers 
took part against him, swearing that he had mis- 
represented facts, and tampered with them to con- 
ceal the truth. Added to all which, Dobbs accused 
him of not only having slighted examining the 
material parts of the coast, and the direction and 
height of the tide, where, by all former accounts, 
there was the greatest probability of a passage ; 
but that " he even avoided the coast, and passed 
great part m the night, and has given false ac- 
counts of the course of the tides, and has made 
an imaginary frozen strait, in order to bring a 
tide of flood through it, to support the false facts 
he has laid down in his journal, and published in 
his chart of the course of the tide, from thence to 
conclude that there is no passage," &c.* — ^and he 
adds, *^ that his whole conduct, from his going to 
Churchill until his return to England, and even 
since his return, makes it plainly appear, that he 
intended to serve the Company at the public ex- 

* Account of the Countries adjoining to Hudson's Bay, by 
Arthur Dobbs, Esq. p. 7i- 
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pense, and contrived every thing so as to stifle the 
discovery, and to prevent others from undertaking 
it for the future, so as to secure the favour of the 
Company, and the reward he said they promised 
him before he began the voyage."* 

The Lords of the Admiralty called on Captain 
Middleton to answer the strong charges preferred 
against him by Mr. Dobbs, which he did in detail ; 
but the impression of bribery or treachery had 
gone forth against him, and it does not appear 
that the Board of Admiralty was satis&d with his 
explanation, or, at least, that they approved of his 
conduct, though he asks them for that approlub 
tion. On the contrary, it may rather be inferred, 
that they considered him culpable; and concurred 
in opinion with Mr. Dobbs, in the great proba- 
bility of a north-west passage, which Middleton 
either would not, or from ignorance could not, dis- 
cover; for the very next year after his return an 
act of parliament was passed,t by which a re- 
ward was offered of twenty thousand pounds to 
the person or persons, being subjects of Hisi 
Majesty, who should discover a north-west pas-^ 
sage through Hudson's Strait to the western and 
northern ocean of America, a discovery which is 
stated in the preamble to be *^ of great benefit and 
advantage to the trade of this kingdom." 

♦ Account of ihe Countries adjoining to Hudson's Bay, by 
Arthur Dobbs, Esq. — p. 84. 
t 18 G«o. II. chap. . 
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The public opinion in favour of the existence 
of a north-west passage was not in the least 
shaken by the failure of Captain Middleton. The 
charges of misconduct brought against him by 
Mr. Dobbs, and the arguments of that gentleman 
in favour of such a passage, ultimately prevailed. 
The implied disapprobation of this officer's con* 
duct by the Lords Commissioners of the Ad-» 
miralty, and their recommendation of a liberal 
reward to be granted for the discovery of such a 
passage, had the effect that might have been exy 
pected. A plan was immediately set on foot for 
fitting out an expedition of discovery; and to 
defray the expenses it was proposed that a sub- 
scription should be opened, for raising the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, to be divided into one hun-^ 
dred shares, of one hundred pounds each. A 
Committee was appointed, and two small vessels 
purchased, the Dobbs Galley ^ of 180 tons, and the 
Calif omiaj of 140 tons; the command of the 
former was given to Captain William Mooe^ 
and of the latter to Captain Francis Smith. Mn 
Ellis was engaged to proceed on the voyage, as 
Agent for ^e Committee. Of this voyage two 
accounts have been published, one by Mr. Ellis, 
a plain, unaffected, intelligible narrative; the 
other by " the Clerk of the California^' whose 
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name was Drage, a pedantic, disputatious, dog- 
matical performance. The following abstract is 
taken from the journal of Mr. Ellis.* 

The two ships dropped down to Gravesend on 
the 20th May, 1746. They fell in with ice on the 
27th June, in latitude 58*" 30', to the eastward of 
Cape Farewell, and shortly after with abundance 
of drift-wood, the origin of which causes some 
.vague and certainly erroneous speculations in Mr. 
Ellis's mind, for he imagines it to come from the 
west coast of Greenland, where he ought t6 havc' 
known that no wood is produced. He also specu- 
lates on the origin of those mountains of ice 
which float down Davis's Strait, and inclines to 
the opinion of Hans Egede, which is unques- 
tionably the right one, of their original formation 
being on the land. 

The two ships passed the Resolution and the 
Socage Islands, at the latter of which they had 
communication with the Esquimaux, whose per- 
sons, clothing, canoes, and implements are de* 
scribed with great accuracy. Mr. Ellis observes, 
that the approach to large islands or fields of ico 
is always announced by the change in the tem-^ 
perature fix)m warm to cold, and generally by low 
fogs suspended over it. He also observes, that 
the refraction is so great, that it is not uncommon 

♦ A Voyage to Hudson's Bay, by Henry £llis.. 
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to see the ice thrown above the horizon at least 
six degrees. 

On the 2d August they doubled Cape Digges; 
passed ManselFs Islands, and on the 1 1th made the 
land on the west side of the JVelcomCy in latitude 
64** N. From hence they proceeded to Marble 
Island, where they made some observations on the 
tides and currents; and finding the flood tide 
come down the coast from the northward, they 
had great hopes of a passage; but the season 
being advanced, it was resolved to bear up for 
Port Nelson, as being the most eligible place for 
passing the winter: they accordingly made sail foe 
that place on the 17th August; but on the 26th 
the Dobbs grounded on the flats, near a place 
called Five-fathom-koUj about seven miles from 
Fort York. A beacon had been erected as a lead- 
ing mark, which the Governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company caused to be cut down, though he 
very well knew, says Mr. Ellis, who we were. 
This wIeis not all; he ordered them on no account 
to come, nearer the factory, without producing 
a proper authority from the government or the 
•Hudson's Bay Company. The Dobbs however 
got off, and, regardless of the threats of Jhe Go- 
vernor, both ships proceeded up Hayes River, and 
moored in a creek about two miles above Fort York. 
The people immediately set to work in digging 
holes in the ground to bury their wine and beer, 
and m building log huts to protect them from the 

VOL. I. y 
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severity of the cold, frost, and snow, — ^^ trouble- 
some enough," says Mr. Ellis, ^^ but not seeming 
to merit the terrible reports given of these winters 
by some authors;" alluding no doubt to the exag- 
gerated statements of Captain James. 

By the 1st November they were all com- 
fortably hutted; but on the 3d, the frost was so 
severe that diey could not keep the ink from 
freezing at the fire; — the nnburied bottled beer 
was frown solid near the fire; and the cold in- 
creased to such a degree, that it was thought pru- 
dent to remove the whole of the seamen out of 
^ ships into the log huts. It seems, however, 
that the seventy of cold is seldom fek above four 
or five days in a month, and generally about the 
full and change of the moon ; at which times, the 
wind is usually frt)m thenortii-w^ and very tem- 
pestuous; but at other times, though there is a hard 
frost, Mr. Ellis says it IS pleasant enough ; tiiewflnds 
bemg variable and moderate, and the weather &r 
vourable for shooting or catching anions in tntps^ 
chiefly rabbits and partridges, which they ^ocured 
m vast quantities. By constant exercise, When the 
weather would admit of it, and by keeping good 
fires of wood, and when burnt by stopping up 
the chimney, they appear to have suffered very 
little from the effects of cold; and we hear of none 
of those waitings with which James's doleful narra- 
tive is filled, at a place too full five leagues far- 
ther to the southward on the same coast Mr. 
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Ullis observes, that the difference was so great be^ 
tween the cold without and the heated huts within, 
that persons, on entering the latter, frequently 
fainted, and remained apparently lifeless for som? 
time; that if a door or window was but opened, tl\e 
cold air rushed in with great fury, and turned the 
vapour, inclosed within the hut, into a snow shower. 
The alternate freezing and thawing of the juicQS 
of tlie logs caused them to split with a noise little 
inferior to the report of a musket Spirits of wine 
did not freeze into ice, but became of the consist- 
ence of oil. The different kinds of game, which 
they procured between November and April, kept 
easily in a frozen state for any length of time with- 
out the use of salt. When any part of the human 
body was frozen, it became hard and white like ice; 
but by rubbing the part with a warm hand it went 
off in a blister ; if left alone the part mortified. 
Extreme cold appeared to have pretty nearly the 
same effect as extreme heat, and required nearly 
the same treatment : of the absolute degi:ee of cold 
Mr. Ellis cannot speak, as they took out but one 
thermometer, which was broken before they 
reached the ice. It is noted, in manuscript, in the 
margin of the copy of Mr. Ellis's book from 
which this abstract is taken, ^' that the greatest 
degree of cold observed (by the writer) at 
Churchill was 45^ below the cypher of Fahrenheit's 
scale." The effects of the cold are sufficiently re- 
markable — " If we touch iron," says Mr. JEUis, 

u 2 
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" or any other smooth solid surface in the winter, 
our fingers are froze fast to it ; if, in drinking a 
dram of hrandy out of a glass, one's tongue or 
lips touch it, in pulling it away, the skin is left 
upon it. An odd instance of this sort happened 
to one of our people, who was carrying a bottle of 
spirits, from the house to his tent ; for not having 
a cork to stop the bottle, he. made use of his 
finger, which was soon froze fast, by which acci- 
dent he lost a part of it to make a cure practicable. 
All solid bodies, as glass, iron, ice and such like, 
acquire a degree of cold so very intense, that they 
resist the eflfiMrt;s even of a strong heat, and that 
too for a good while r'^-r-yet with all this the in- 
habitants, according to Mr. Ellis, are neither un- 
comfortable nor unhappy — ^nay, he asserts, that 
Europeans even, who have lived here for some 
years, prefer it to all other places; and that when 
they leave it and come home with their ships, they 
usually grow tired, in a few months, of a more 
moderate climate, and wish with impatience for the 
proper season, that may give them an opportunity 
of re-visiting these fi*ozen regions. 

It was the 2d June before the winter Unally 
took leave of them, and enabled them to get the 
vesseb ready for dropping down to the mouth of 
the river ; and it was not till the 24th that they 
succeeded in passing the shoals; they then stood to 

^ A Vojage to Hudson's Bay, by Henry Ellis, p. 181. 
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the northward for the purpose of discovery. To the 
northward of Churchill they had a sea clear of ice. 
In coasting along the shore and among islands Mr. 
Ellis observes, that the needles of the compasses 
lost their magnetical qualities, " one seeming to 
act from this direction, and another under that, 
and yet they were not for any considerable space 
of time constant to any :" his speculations on this 
fiict, which has been remarked among the islands 
of Hudson's Bay both before and since his time, 
do not appear to throw much light on this phe- 
nomenon, and are therefore omitted. 

They proceeded to the northward as far 65*" 5' 
in the Welcome, where they found the flood tide 
coming from the northward. This direction of 
the title, and their nearness to Wager Strait, con- 
cerning which there had been so warm a dispute 
between. Mr. Dobbs and Captain Middl^ton, de- 
termined the two Captains of the Dobbs and 
California to enter upon an examination of it 
The entrance of this inlet is formed by Cape 
Montague on the north, and Cape Dobbs on the 
TOuth. About five leagues within it, the width is 
contracted to about five miles, where the tide 
rushes with so much impetuosity that Mr. Ellis 
say^ it seems like a sluice; beyond this it again 
opens out, and forms several good harbours and 
safe anchoring ground. At one hundred and fifty 
miles from the entrance, the colour of the water 
was found to be perfectly bright, and its taste 
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veiy salt. At this place a fall or rapid extended 
across the strait, which, however, the boats passed 
without difficulty, and found the depth beyond it 
increase so much that they had no bottom with 140 
fathoms of line. The water at the surface wa^ 
fresh, but on sinking an empty bottle to the depth of 
thirty fathoms, it came up full of water as salt as 
that in the Atlantic. Soon after this the water 
suddenly shoaled, and it was discovered that the 
inlet terminated in two unnavigable rivers, one of 
which proceeded from a large lake lying to the 
south-westward. 

Being disappointed in not finding a passage 
through WiEtger Strait, for so it was supposed to be, 
it was proposed that they should examine another 
opening to the northward, which appears to have 
been Captain Middleton's Jrozen strait ^ or entrance 
into what Is now known as Repulse Bay. They had 
sufficient encouragement to make this attempt, as 
the farther they advanced to the northward along 
this coast, the more flattering were the prospects of a 
passage communicating with a great ocean, as the 
tides were always higher and the time of high 
water sooner than to the southward; s^nd Mr. 
Ellis says, ** the saltness and transparency of the 
water in the Welcome was siich, that one might 
see the bottom at the depth of twelve or fourteen 
fathoms ;" to which he adds, " the numbers of 
whales that were continually seen upon the coast, 
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ai^d the repeated instances we had, tiiat north-west 
winds made abundantly the highest tides." 

A difference of o{>inion however prevailed 
betw^n the commanders and among the officers, 
as to the propriety of proceeding to the examina^ 
tion of this bay, consktently with tiieir instruct 
tions; and most of the party were evidently indi&* 
posed towards any further research, urging the 
advanced season of the year, though it was only 
the 7th August, and the winter seldom sets in till 
the beginning or middle of October. After this 
nothing was done nor even attempted; and a 
council being held, it was determined to bsair up 
without further delay for England^ which was ac* 
oordingly put in execution; and on the 39th 
August they reached the western entrance of 
Hudson's Strait, with very pleasant warm weather, 
which lasted till the Sd September; and, after 
stopping soma time zt the Orkneys, arrived safely 
in Yarmouth roads on the I4th October, after an 
absence of one year, foor months, and seventeen 
days. 

" Thus," says Mr. Ellis, " eiided a voyage of 
very great expeeliation, m>t only here, but through- 
out the greatest part of Europe, more especially 
the maritime countries, where the design, its 
pature^ consequemro^ and Isheir great importance 
were best understood. Thus, I say, ended this 
voyage — without success indeed, but not without 
effect; for tboi^h we did not discover 9. northr 

u4 
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west passage, yet were we so far from discovering 
the impossibility or even improbability of it, that, 
on the contrary, we returned with clearer and 
fuller proofs, founded on the only evidence that 
ought to take place in an inquiry of this nature, — 
plain facts and accurate experiments, that evi- 
dently shew such a passage there may be."* 
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The unsatis&ctory result of the voyage of the 
Dobbs and California would appear to have 
thrown a damp on the ardour of northern dis- 
cbvery, which the parliamentary reward, liberal as 
it was, failed to revive; and for nearly thirty 
years no attempt whatever was made by sea^ 
either on the part of government or of individuals. 
At length, however, the Hudson's Bay Company 
undertook to make discoveries to the northward 
by land, partly to look for a lai^ river, on which 
was said to be the copper mine so often mentioned, 
and partly to obtain correct geographical informa- 
tion; and Mr. Hearne was pitched upon to 
conduct this expedition* 

He set out from the Fort Prince of Wales on 
the 6th November, I769, crossed the Seal River 
and travelled over the barren grounds ; but the 

^ A Voyage to Hudson's Bay, by Henry Ellis, p. ^9^. 
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weather beginning to be excessively cold, all his 
provisions expended, and no supply to be had, the 
chief of the Indians who accompanied him wish- 
ing to return, and ultimately leaving him, he was 
obliged to retrace his steps, after reaching no 
farther than about the 64th degree of latitude, 
and arrived at the factory on the 1 1th December. 
On the 23d February, 1770, he set out a second 
time, accompanied by three northern and two 
southern Indians. They continued to proceed 
slowly to the northward and westward, living on 
what the country afforded, which was sometimes 
most abundant and at others nothing at all — or, as 
Hearne says, '^ either all feasting or all famine ; 
sometimes we had too much, seldom just enough, 
frequently too little, and often none at all It 
will be only necessary to say, that we have fasted 
nuany times two whole days and nights, twice 
upwards of three days, and once near Seven days, 
during which we tasted not a mouthful of any 
thing, except a few cranberries, water, scraps of 
old leather, and burnt bones."* Towards the end 
of July his guide intimated to him that it was too 
late that year to think of reaching the Copper 
Mine River, and proposed spending the winter 
among a tribe of Indians where they then were, 
between the 63d and 64th degrees of latitude ; 

* Jomm^fivmHudMm's Bag to the Ncrtkem Occam, by Semuei 
Htanuj p. 35. 
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but on the 11 th August, while inakuig an obaer- 
vation for the latitude, a sudden gust of wind blew 
down the quadrant, " and as the ground where it 
stood was very stony, the bubbles, the sight vane 
and vernier, were entirely broke to pieces, which 
rendered the instrument useless. In consequence 
of this misfortune I resolved to return again to 
the fort, though we were then in the latitude of 
63"* 10' north, and about 10^ 40' west longitude 
firom Churchill River/'* Accordingly, after many 
difficulties, and extreme hardships fixmi the incle^ 
mency of the weather and from hunger, he arrivjed 
at Prince of Wales's Fort on the 25tfi November^ 
after an absence of eight months and twenty *two 
days. • 

On the 7th December Mr. Hearne again set out 
for the third time to explore the northern puts oi 
North America, and particularly to discover the 
situation of the copper mine. On the 1st July 
he reaches a place called Congecathmpkackags, 
which is not only reniarkable on acocnmt of die 
kngth of the name, but as being the onJy spot om 
this long^ journey at which any observitioa was 
made for the latibide; and evea here no pi»* 
ticulars are given, but merely an assertion, tiiat 
'Muring this time I had two ohsearvations, both hy 
meridional and double altitudes^ tb^ mean of. 



• Jimmfy frm HwitmU Bay i0ih NwtUm<kmB^hfSmmid 
Heanu, p. 10£. 
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which determmed the latitude of Congecathawha- 
chaga to be 68^46' N., and its longitude was 24"* 9! 
W. from Prince of Wales's Fort, or 118^ 15' W. of 
the meridian of London." 

On the 13th of the same month he reached the 
Copper Mine River, and on, the 15th commenced 
his survey of it. The Indians that accompanied ^ 
him live in constant hostility with the Esquimaux 
rnhabiring the lower part of the river, and now 
prepared to attack them in their tents, to which 
they approached on the 17th about one o'clock in 
the morning, " when finding all the Esquimaux 
quiet in their tents, they rushed forth from their 
ambuscade and fell on the poor unsuspecting 
creatures, unperceived till close at the very eves 
t/i their tents^ when they soon began the bloody 
massacre,^ while I stood neuter in the rear." It 
seems that the little horde consisted of about 
twentjr persons, men, women, and children, who 
were all pnt to death in the most barbarous and 
inhuman manner. 

Another small tribe of Esquimaux escaped the 
brutal fary of the Indians : but " they threw all 
the tents and tent-poles into the river, destroyed 
a v^t quantity of dried salmon, musk-oxen fleshi 
and other provisions ; broke all the stone kettles ; 
and in fact did all the mischief they possibly 
could to distress the poor creatures they could not 
murder, and who were standing as the woeiul 
spectators of their great or perhaps irreparable 
loss." 
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After this piece of wantonness " we sat down,*^ 
Heame says, "and made a good meal of ^esh 
salmon." He adds, " It was then about five o clock 
in the morning of the 17th, the sea being in sight 
from the nortl>-west by west to the north-east^ 
about eight miles distant; I therefore set instantly 
about commencing my survey, and pursued it ta 
the mouth of the river, which I found all the way 
so ful] of shoals and falls that it was not navigable 
for a boat, and that it emptied itself into the sea 
over a ridge or bar.*** The tide, he says, was 
then out ; but he judged from the marks on the 
edge of the ice that it flowed about twelve or 
fourteen feet ; that, the tide being out, the watet 
in the river was perfectly fresh ; but, he continues^ 
** I am certain of its being the sea, or some branch 
of it, by the quantity of whalebone and seaVs 
skins which the Esquimaux had at their tents^ 
and also by the number of seals which I saw on 
the ice." He says moreover, that at the mouth of 
the river " the sea is full of islands and shoals" as 
far as he could see with the assistance of a good 
pocket telescope. 

It has been doubted whether Heame ever reach- 
ed the sea-coast, on the ground that the water in 
the mouth of the river being perfectly Jreshy when 
the tide was out, is inconsistent with the flood rising 

* Journey from Hnitori$ Bay to tke Northern Occmiy by Samtd 
Beamcf p. l62. 
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fomrteenfeet. It might certainly have heen ex- 
pected that, after so long and hazardous a journey, 
Mr. Heame would have tak^i every possible care 
to have ascertained in the most unequivocal manner 
whether he really had reached the northern shore 
of North America, and stood on the borders of the 
hyperborean sea. If the tide was out in the morn- 
ing of the 17th, it must have been in on the middle 
part of the same day; and as he never quitted the 
margin of the river, or the shore of the supposed 
sea, till the morning of the 18th, and consequently 
was there during the flowing and ebbing of two 
distinct tides, it is certainly very unsatisfactory to 
state merely that he judged its rise to be fourteen 
feet by some marks that he perceived on the ic^ ; 
nor is it easy to comprehend how the water at the 
mouth of a river, into which the tide flows and 
rises fourteen feet, could have been perfectly 
fresh. 

Equally unsatisfactory is his statement as to the 
latitude of the mouth of the Copper Mine River. 
He say9 that a thick fog and drizzling rain came 
on, and that ^^ finding that neither the jiver nor 
the sea were likely to be of any use, I did not 
think it worth while to wait for fair weather to 
determine the latitude exactly by an observation.'^ 
What then, it might be asked, did he go for ? He 
tells us, and it appears by his instructions, that he 
was selected for the expedition because he knew 
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how to take an. observation for the latitude ; and 
yet, during his long and interesting journey of 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles and as many 
back again, he takes but one solitary observation 
to ascertain the latitude ; which is the more un- 
accountable as, by a remark of his own, he seldom 
could have wanted opportunities to determine this 
most essential point, without which tlie true geo- 
graphy of this part of the continent may ittill be said 
to remain in doubt His remark is, that ^^ in those 
high latitudes, and at this season of the year, the 
sun is always at a good height above the horizon^ 
so that he had not only day-light but sunshine the 
whole night" Still, however, he tells us that the 
latitude of the mouth of the river may be de- 
pended on, tliough he does not mention in the 
text what that latitude was ; it is to be collected 
only from the chart, in which it would appear to 
be about 73*" 3C/. Now comparing his journey 
after leaving Congecathawhachaga, where his 
single observation was made and which gave him 
68^ 46", and calculating by the courses and db- 
tances the difference of latitude between that 
place and the mouth of the river, that difference 
would not appear to exceedthree degrees ; so that 
the latitude, which Mr. Heame says ^^ may be 
depended on," and which on the chart is 73° 30', 
ought rather to be taken at 71'' 46'. Doctor 
Douglas, into whose hands the manuscript journal 
was placed long before its publication, states the 
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latitude of the river's mouth to be 72^ ; but the 
late Mr. Dalrymi>le, after carefully comparing 
Hearne's distsmces aud the direction in which he 
travelled, with Canadian and other authorities, and 
after him Mr. Arrow^mith and other geographers, 
have agreed to cut down Mr. Hearne's latitude to 
that of about 69°, which falls in pretty nearly 
with • that of the supposed sea-<;oast visited by 
Mackenzie afterwards farther to the westward. 

The correctness of Mr. Hearne's narrative may 
be questioned in many respects. For instance, the 
sun could not " always be a good height above the 
horizon" in the latitude 69^^ especially when he 
was tiiere, for his declination on the 18th July, 
being J^ut 20** N., he could have been only, in 
the middle of the night of that day, just in the 
horizon. In tliat part of his journal where the 
expression occurs, and which is quoted by Doctor 
Douglas, there is not a word of this " sunshine all 
o^ht " The journey of Mr. Heame proved how- 
ever the practicability of reaching the northern 
shore, and it is much to be regretted that this 
journey has not been followed up by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. 



CONSTATOTNE JOHW PHIPPS. 1773. 

The Honourable Daines Barrington having pre- 
sented to the Royal Society a series of papers on 
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the practicability of approaching the north polci 
the President and Council of that Society came to 
the resolution of applying to the Earl of Sand- 
wich, then first Lord of the Admiralty, to obtain 
his Majesty's sanction for an expedition to be 
fitted out for the purpose of trying how far navi- 
gation might be practicable towards the north pole. 
This expedition his Majesty was pleased to direct 
should be immediately undertaken, " with every 
encouragement that could countenance; such an 
enterprize, and every assistance that could con- 
tribute to its success.** Two ships, the Racehorse 
and the Carcass^ bombs, as being the strongest, 
were therefore fixed upon as the most proper 
for the purpose; the former having on board a 
conjplement of ninety men, and the latter eighty, 
with an additional number of officers. The com- 
mand of the expedition %vas given to the Hon. 
Captain Constantine John Phipps, (afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave,) who embarked in the Racehorse 
and Captain Skeffington Lutwipge was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Carcass. Two 
masters of Greenland ships were employed as 
pilots. Mr. Israel Lyons was recommended by 
the Board of Longitude as astronomer ; and in- 
struments of various kinds, of the best description 
at that time in use, were sent on this interesting 
voyage. 

The two ships sailed from the Nore on the 10th 
June, 1773. On the 27th they had an observation 
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of the san at midnight, which gave the latitiide to 
be ^^ 9S ; and in the evening of that day reached 
tile latitude of the «outh part of Spitzbergen with 
a fair wind, without an increase of cold, and with- 
out any appearance of ice or sight of land. A 
piece of drift-wood, which was fir, was picked up, 
and not worm-eaten. On the 29th they stood in 
with the land, which was formed " by high, barren, 
black rocks, without the least marks of vegetation; 
in many places bare and pointed, in other parts 
covered with snow, appearing even above the 
clouds ; the vallies between the high cliffs were 
filled with snow or ice. This prospect would have 
suggested the idea of perpetual winter, had not 
the mildness of the weather, the smooth water, 
bright sunshine, and constant daylight, given a 
cheerfulness and novelty to the whole of this 
striking and romantic scene."* On this day the 
latitude observed was 77'' 59' 1 1 '• 

A mountain was measured which was fifteen 
hundred and three yards in height. The weather 
along the coast continued to be moderate and fine. 
At midnight the latitude was 78'* 23' 46" ; the dip 
of the magnetic needle 80® 45'. On the 4th the 
latitude of Magdalena Hoek was ascertained to 
be ^^'' 34', the same as Fotherby observed it to be 
in 1614. On the 5th they fell in with the main 
body of the ice, along which they stood to as- 

♦ A Voyage towards the North Pole, p. 31. 
VOL. I. X 
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certain wb^ther it joined to the land of Spitzbei^- 
geti, or was so detached as to afiford an opportunity 
of passing to the eastward. But the pilots and 
officers thought it impracticable to proceed in that 
direction, and augured that they would probably 
soon be beset where they were, as this was about the 
spot where most of the old discoverers had been 
stopped. With great difficulty they worked their 
way through the more loose partsof the ice towards 
the north-west. A heavy swell and thick weather 
caused them to tack and to, stand towards Hak- 
luyt's Hieadland. 

On the morning of the 9th the ice was found 
to be quite fast to the west, beingr then in k)ngi* 
tude 2® 2' E. by their reckoning, which Captain 
Phipps observes was theferthest to die westward of 
Spitzbergen they ever got on the voys^e. In the 
evening of the same day the hititude was 80*^ 36 . 
Having run along the edge of the ioe from east to 
west above ten degrees, " I now," says Captain 
Phipps, ^^ began to conceive that the ice was one 
compact impenetrable body." He now. stood over 
to the eastward^ and on the ISth came to anchor in 
Vogebang ; a good roadstead^ near a remarkaUe 
point called Cloven CUfi; whidi is ^^ a bare rock, so 
called from the top of it resemUing a cloven hoo^ 
which appearance it has always worn, having been 
named by some of the first Dutch navigators, who 
frequented these seas. This rock, being entirely 
detached from the oth«r mouiitain3» and joined to 
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the rest of the islknd by a lo\r narrow isthmbs, 
preserves in all situations the same form, and, 
being* nearly perpendicular, it* is never disguised 
by snow:''* its latitude is 79*° 53^ N., longitude ST 
5Sf 30" E. ; the variation of the compass^ was 20** 
99f W. dip.SS" /. Here they ascertained the 
going of the pendulum, which had been adjusted 
to vibrate seconds in London. Tlie thermometer 
dffRened very little at noon and at midnight, being 
58^ at the former and 5r at the latter. On the 
I6th, the weather being fine and clear, the ther- 
ihometer in the shade rose, by exposure to the sun: 
for a few minutes, from 49* to 891% atid remained 
so for some time, till a small breeze spririging up 
made it fall 10** almost instantly. 

Again on the 18th the ships stood to the east- 
ward, along the edge of the ice ; but were for a 
third time stopped about the same place, by 
finding the ice locked in with the land, without 
any passage either to the northward or the east- 
ward. There were small openings, however, into 
one of which they proceeded as far as 80** 34'. 
For the fourth time Captain Phipps made an at- 
tempt to get to the eastward ; passed Moflen 
Island, and in working among loose^ice proceeded^ 
as far to the northward, on the 27th, as 80* 48' by 
the reckoning, when they were stopped by thtf 
main body of the^ ice, which extended in a liri^ 

* A Voyage towards the North Pole,' p. 44. 
X2 
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nearly east and west. By observation at midnight 
the latitude was 80"" 37', and their longitude the 
following day, when in sight of the Seven Islands^ 
was 15° Iff 45" E. 

Some of the officers landed on a low flat island 
in the mouth of Waygat Strait, on which they 
found several large fir trees lying on the shore, 
sixteen or eighteen feet above the level of the sea; 
some of them, seventy feet in length, had been torn 
up by the roots, others had been cut down with an 
axe and notched for twelve-feet lengths; this 
timber was no ways decayed, or the strokes of the 
hatchet in the least effaced. The beach was 
formed of old timber, sand, and whale-bones. 
The middle of this island was covered with moss, 
scurvy grass, sorrel, and a few ranunculuses then, 
in flower. Two rein-deer were feeding on the 
moss, one of which they killed, and found it fat 
and of high flavour. On the return of the 
officers they wounded a sea-horse, which dived 
immediately and brought up with it a number of 
others. They all joined in an attack upon the 
boat, wrested an oar from one of the men, and 
were with difficulty prevented from staving or 
oversetting the boat 

On the 30th July the weather was exceedingly 
fine and mild and unusually clear. " The scene,", 
says Captain Phipps, ^' was beautiful and pictu- 
resque; the two ships becalmed in a lai^e bay, 
with three apparent openings between the islands 
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that formed it, but every where surrounded with 
ice*as far as we could see, with some streams of 
water ; not a breath of air ; the water perfectly 
smooth ; the ice covered with snow, low and even, 
e^ccept a few broken pieces near the edges ; the 
pools of water in the middle of the pieces were 
frozen over with young ice."* 

The ships were now beset in the ice ; and the 
pilots, being much farther than they had ever 
been, and the season advancing, seemed to be 
alarmed at their situation. On the 1st August the 
ice began to press in fast ; there was not the 
smallest opening. The ice, which had hitherto 
been flat and almost level with the water's edge, 
was now in many places forced higher than the 
main yard by the pieces squeezing together. The 
latitude was 80* 37', longitude 19"" (Y 15" E. On 
the 3d the men began to cut a passage through 
the ice, and work through the small openings to 
the westward ; the ice was deep, having sawed 
sometimes through pieces twelve feet thick ; they 
laboured a whole day without nny success. Tlie 
ships drove with the ice and came into fourteen 
fathom. After some deliberation, Captain Phipps 
proposed to leave the ships and betake themselves 
to the boats, which w^ere hoisted out. This mea- 
sure he eonceived it necessary to take without 
further delay, as the stay of the Dutch ships to 

♦ A Voyage towitrds the North Pole, p.' 60. 
x3 
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die northward was very doubtful. On the 7th 
they pushed away the launch to the westward> 
and at the same time kept all sail oti the ships to 
force them through the ice; in this way they 
worked to the westward, when on the 10th, the 
wind, springing up to the N.N.E., forced the shipg 
through a great deal of very heavy ice and got 
them into open water; and the following day 
they reached Amsterdam Islaml, the westernmost 
point of which is Hakluyt's Headland. 

They anchored the same day in Fair Haven, 
where is one of the most remarkable ice-bergs in 
Spitzbergen. "Ice-bergs," observes Captain Phipps, 
" are large bodies of ice filling the valleys between 
the huge mountains ; the face towards the sea is 
nearly perpendicular, and of a very lively Hght 
green colour. That represented in the engraving 
was about three hundred feet high, with a cascade 
of water issuing out of it. The black mountains, 
white snow, and beautiful colour of the ice, make 
a very romantic and uncommon picture. Large 
pieces frequently break off from the icebergs and 
fall with great noise into the water ; we observed 
one piece which had floated out into the bay and 
grounded in twenty -four fathoms ; it was fifty fieet 
Jiigh above the surface of the water, and of the 
same beautiful colour as the ice-berg."* . 

On the 19th they weighed anchor and agaia * 

* A Voyage towards the Mor^h Pcrfe, p. 7f • 
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stood out to sea ; but as the season was now so fair 
advanced, and as fogs and gales of wind might 
coxtsrtantly be expected. Captain Phipps determitied 
to bear up for England, and on the S5th September 
arrived at the Nore. Captain Phipps seems to 
think that ^^ the summer was uncoticimonly favour* 
able for his purpose,^ because it '^ afforded him 
tiift fullest opportunity of ascertaining ri^eatedly 
the dtuation of diat wall of ice, extending for 
more than twenty degrees betweem the latitudes 
of eighty and dgfaty-oue, without the smallest 
appearance of any opening." There is reason to 
believe, however, that few years occur in which 
there are not many openings in the wall of ice 
whidi usually stretohes between the eastern coast 
of Greenland and the nortliern-most parts of 
SjHtzbergen, and consequently the summer in 
which Captain Phipps made the attempt to get to 
the northward was peculiarly unfavourable. 



JAKES COOK AND CHARLES CLERKE« 

1776 to 1779. 

The hopes of openii]^ a navigable communica* 
tion between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, by 
a northerly course, were not abandoned by the 
failure of Lonl Mvtlgrave; another voyage was 
ordered to be undertaken for that purpose, and 
Captain James Cook, who liad twice circumnavi- 

x4 
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^ted.the globe, was appointed to command it. 
On this occasion the plan of discovery which had 
hitJherto been followed was reversed^ and instead 
of attempting to pass from the Atlantic to the 
Faciifie) it was now intended to try it from the 
latter into the former. The two ships fitted 
out for this purpose were the Resolution and the 
Discovery g the former of which was under the 
immediate command of Captain Cook, the kittet 
of Capt^n Cleeke. . It has been mentioned, that 
by the Act of 18 Geo. II. a reward of -£20,000 was 
held out to ships belonging to any of hb Majesty's 
subjects which should make the passage ; but it 
excluded his Majesty's own ships ; the reward was 
moreover confined to such ships as should discover 
a passage through Hudson's Bay. This Act was 
therefore, on the present occasion, amended, and so 
fcamed as to include his Majesty's ships, and to ap- 
propriate the reward for the discov^ery of *^ any nor- 
thern passage" for vessels by sea between the At- 
lantic and Pa,cific Oceans ; and it also awards the 
sum of five diousand pounds to any ship that shall 
approach to within one degree of the North Pole.* 
On the 12th July, 1776, the Resolution sailed 
from Plymouth Sound, leaving instructions for the 
Discovery to join her at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and after various discoveries in the southern hemi- 
sphere, the Pacific, and the two coasts of Asia and 

« .. - - 
• 1$ Geo. III. chap. 6. 
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America, with which all Europe is well acquainted^ 
the two ships entered Behring's Strait on 9th 
August, 1779> and anchored near a point of land 
to which Captain Cook gave the name of Cape 
Prince of Wales, which he aftei-wards ascertained 
to be the western extremity of the whole con- 
tinent of America. It is situated in latitude 65"" 
AS N. and longitude 191*' 45' E. Some elevations 
like stages, and others like huts, were seen on this 
part of the coast, and they thought also that some 
people were visible. From hence they stood over 
to the westward and entered a bay on the east 
coast of Asia, at the head of which was a village 
and some people. On landing they were found to 
consist of about thirty or forty men, each armed 
with a spontoon, a bow and arrows, drawn up on 
a rising ground. As the people of the ships drew 
near, three of the natives came down to the shore, 
took off their caps and made low bows. An ex- 
change of presents took place ; those received by 
Captain Cook were two fox-skins and a couple of 
seahorse^teeth ; they appeared, however, to be 
fearful and cautious, and preserved the attitude of 
being ready to make use of their spears. They 
parted with their arrows in exchange for trifling 
articles, but nothing could induce them to part 
with a spear or a bow. All their weapons were 
made with great ingenuity, and their quivers in 
particular are represented as e;xtremely beautiful, 
being made of red* leather covered with neat em- 
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Iv^idery and other ornaoieiite. They differed iii 
their persons and features entirely from the natives 
of north-west America^ the latter being lour of 
stature, with round fiices and high cheek-bones ; 
whereas the Tchutski had long visages and were 
stout and well made; ikiey had their ears bored 
and some had glass beads hanging from them, 
but no lip ornaments like the Americans. They 
had numerous dogs» probably used to draw their 
slcdgesy of which several appeared in one of the 
huts ; but Captain Cook thought that they might 
abo constitute a part of their food, as several were 
observed lying dead which had been killed thai 
morniBg. 

From this bay the ships stood over to the north* 
east, and again fell in with the west coast of 
America, the distance in the narrowest part being 
only about fourteen leagues. Another cape was 
observed to the northward of Cape Prince of 
Wales, lying in IsUitudc 67"" 45' and longitude 194^ 
5 V; the whole coast free from snow, but apparently 
destitute of wood To this cape Captain Cook 
gave the name of Point Mulgrmc. 

On the 17th August, in latitude 70*41', they 
fell in with the ioe, extending from £. by N. to 
W. by S. and quite impenetrable, being as compiM^t 
a3 a wall and at least ten or twelve feet high, and 
to the northward apparently much higher. The 
weather clearing ijp, the extreme point of the 
eastern land, or America, was observed to form a* 
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point, which was much encumbered with ice ; for 
which reason it obtained the name of Icy Cape. 
Its latitude was 70^ gp', longitude 198^ 20'- 

As the ice appeared to be drifting down towaids 
the ships, and might probably have caught them 
between it and the American 4^ore, they stood 
back to the southward into clear water, and after- 
wards to the northward, finding the ice less 
compact and covered with whole herds qf the sea- 
horse, many of which they took and found to be 
good meat. The weather coming on foggy, it 
was thought prudent to stand to the southward ; 
and on the 21st, when in latitude 69"" 32^, the m^in 
ice was observed at no great distance from them, 
so that it now covered a part of the ^a which but 
a few days before had been clear; and it ex- 
ti^ded farther to the south than where they h^ 
first fallen i;i with it. But, Captaip Cookxibserves, 
he did not suppose any part of this ice to be fixed; 
on the contrary, he considered the ^ivfaolc as a 
moveable mass. 

Captain Cook stood in for th^e American coast, 
which extended from S. TV. to E., the nearest part 
being four or five leagues distant. The southern 
extreme he named Cape LUburnej whose latitude 
was 68'' 5\ loxigitude 194'' 42'. Finding he could 
not get to the north, while near the coast, on 
account of the ice, he stood out tb a dbtance from 
it The water deepened, as he stqod westward^ to 
tweo^-eight fathoms, which was the most they 
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had. On the 26th they again fell in with the 
main body of the ice, appearing to be thick and 
compact, and to extend from N.W. to E. by N.; 
the latitude then 69f 36^, longitude 184^ 

On the 27th, being close to the edge of the ice, 
Captain Cook went in a boat to examine it. He 
found it to consist of loose pieces, so close toge- 
ther as scarcely to admit the boat between them ; 
it was all pure transparent ice, except the upper 
surface, which was a little porous; it appeared to 
be composed of frozen snow, and to have been all 
formed at sea. The pieces were from forty or 
fifty yards in extent to four or five, and the 
larger pieces appeared to reach thirty feet or more 
under the surface of the water. He considered it 
improbable that so much ice could have been the 
product of the preceding winter; and equally im- 
probable that the little which remained of the 
summer could destroy the tenth part of what then 
subsisted of the mass ; he thinks indeed that the 
sun contributes very little to the destruction of 
such immense masses; that it is the wind, or 
rather the waves raised by the wind, that brings 
down the bulk of these huge masses, by grinding 
one piece against another, and washing away 
those parts that lie exposed to the sui^e of the 
sea. Davis was of the same opinion nearly two 
hundred years before. 

On the 29th the ships made the land of tile 
Asiatic continent, which, like the opposite icoast 
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of America, yas low land next the sea, with ele- 
vated land farther back. It was destitute of 
wood, and without snow. To a steep and rocky 
point Captain Cook gave the name of Cape 
Narih; its latitude 68* 56', longitude 180° 51'; 
no land appearing to the northward of this, it 
it was concluded that the coast here b^an to 
trend to the westward. " The season," says Cap- 
tain Cook, " was now so far advanced, jmd the 
time when the frost is expected to set in so near at 
h{tnd, that I did not think it consistent with pru- 
dence,^ to make any further attempts to find a 
passage into the Atlantic this year, in any direc- 
tion, so little was the prospect of succeeding.'* 
Accordingly, on the 30th August, he stood to the 
southward, coasting the land of Asia from the 
Cape Serdze Kamtn of Muller, so called from a 
heart-shaped rock upon it, round East Cape, 
passed the mouth of tte bay of St Lawrence,- 
down to Tschukotskoi Noss, from thence to 
Norton Soupd on the American coast, and finally 
to the Sandwich Islands, where this celebrated 
navigator lost his life.* 

Captain Clei-ke was now become CcHmmanding 
Officer, and Lieutenant Gore appointed Com- 
mander of the Discovery. On the 15 th March, 
17799 they left the Sandwich Islands, and stood 
to the northward, by the way of Kamtschatka, to 
follow up the discovery of a passage into the 

* Cook's last Voyage into the Pacific, &c. vol. ii. 
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Athntic. On the 3d July they came in sight of 
Tschukotskoi Noss, and on the 5th saw East 
Cape, covered with snow, and the beach sur- 
rounded with ice. On the same evening, at tai 
o'clock, they saw, at the same moment, the re^ 
nmrkable peaked hill, near Cape Prince of Wales, 
on the c0ast of America, and the East Cape of 
Afia, with the two connecting islands of SiuM 
Diomede^ between them. On the following day 
they fWI in with an extensive body of ice, from 
which they seem to have anticipated an unsnc- 
cessful issue of the expedition. It presenJbed a 
solid compact surface, and appeared to adhere to 
the coast of America. 

On the »th July the latitude was'JSp** 21', longi- 
tude 19a* 4«' W. They were then dose to the 
ice, the weathw exceedingly^ cold^^ with niudi 
snow and sleet; Fahrenheit's thermometer in tto 
ni^t S6^ and at' noon S(f . Having stood ne^ 
fofty leagues to the westward along the edge of 
the iee, without seemg any opening, or a clear sea 
to the northward btyond it, Captam Clertee re- 
solved to return to the southward and tb piss the 
time in examining the Bay of St. X.awrence, till 
the season should be further advanced. They 
found $0 much ice, however, to the southwaitf, 
and the sea now appeared so free from it to the 
northwatrd, that they immediately returned tcf^' 
wards that quarter; but on the 13th fowid' 
themselves close in with a solid field of ice, to 
which mo YmA^ coutld be seen from the mast head; 
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tbe latitude then being 69^ 37\ and the position 
of the ships nearly in the mid channel, between 
two continents; the ice extending from £• N. £. 
to W, S. W. They proceeded along the edge to- 
wards the coast of America^ and, on the 18t^ 
were in latitude 70"* Sfi', longitude 194* 54'. The 
following day they found themselves so com- 
pletely embj^yed in the ice as to have but one 
opening to the southward, through which they 
directed thdir course. This was the farliiesfc point 
,to which they proceeded, being in latitude 70^ 33^ 
which is five leagues short of the point to which* 
Captain Cook had proceeded the former year^ 
On the 21st they got sight of the American coast 
at the distance of eight or ten leagues, and hauled 
in for it; but were again stopped by the ic^ and 
obliged to bear away to the westward, along the 
edge of it " Thus," observes the writer of the 
voyage (Captain King), ^' a connected, solid field 
of ice rendering every effort we could make to a 
nearer approach to the land fruitless^ and joinings 
as we judged, to it, we took a last farewell of a 
north-east passage to England." 

After this the ships stood over to the eastward, 
and on the 27th came in sight of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, beyond large fields and masses of ice, in 
which the Discovery had been beset and so 
' seriously damaged, as to require at least three 
weeks repair, for which purpose it would b6 ne* 
cessary to go into some port As there was 
thus little or no prospect of advmcing to the 
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northward, and both continents were obstructed 
by a sea blocked up with ice, it was deemed 
fruitless by both Captains, with respect to the 
design of the voyage, to make any further at- 
tempts toward a passage ; and they determined, 
therefore, to lose no more time in what Captain 
Clerke concluded to be an unattainable object, but 
to sail for Awatska Bay, to repair the damages. 

" I will not," ssiys Captain King, " endeavour 
to conceal the joy that brightened the counte- 
nance of every individual, as soon as Captain 
Gierke's resolutions were made known. We were 
all heartily sick of a navigation full of dan- 
ger, and in which the utmost perseverance had 
not been repaid with ^e smallest probability of 
success. We therefore turned our faces toward 
home, after an absence of three years, with a 
delight and satisfaction, which, notwithstanding 
the tedious voyage we had still to make, and the 
immense distance we had to run, were as freely 
entertained, and perhaps as fully enjoyed, as if 
we had been already in sight of the Land's^ 
end.*'* 



RICHARD PICKERSGILC 1776. 

To give facility to the success of Captain 
Cook's expedition, in the event of his reaching 

♦ Cook's last Voyage, vol. iii. 
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Baffin's Bay, Lieutenant Pic^^rsgill wad 
directed tp proceed to Davis's Strait in his Ma- 
jesty's armed brig the Liotij for the protection of 
the British whale fishers, and, that being accom- 
plished, to continue up the strait into Baflin's Bay, 
and explore the coasts thereof, taking care to 
leave it in time to secure his return to England in 
the fall of the year; with injunctions to employ 
the Master, Mr. Lane, in surveying, making charts, 
and taking views of the several bays, harbours, &c» 
and in making such notatipns thereon as might be 
useful to geography and navigation.* Pickersgill 
was not instructed to attempt the passs^e; the 
object of sending him into Baffin's Bay being 
merely to obtain such information as might be 
useful the following year to the vessel which was 
intended ^to be sent out to look for Captain Cook, 
about the time he might be expected to approach 
the eastern side of America in the event of success. 
The Lion left Deptford on the 25th May, 1776; 
struck soundings on a bank at 320 to 330 fathoms, 
on the 29th June, in latitude 5T N., longitude 24^ 
24' W. which he supposed might be the remains of 
Buss Island seen by one of Sir Martin Frobisher's 
fleet ; and, on the 7th July, saw Cape Farewell, 
near which, on the following day, he was set fast 
in a field of ice, " the land at the same time 
forming one of the most romantic scenes that can 

♦ MS. Instruciions, 14th May, 1776. 
VOL. I. Y 
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be described, being very high and rugged, pre- 
senting to the eye mountainous rocks and spires 
of almost every shape, intermixed with patches 
of snow, which contrasted finely with the deep 
blue of the mountains, affording the most pleasing 
sensations, and at the same time exhibiting either 
grandeur or horror as the sun shone forth or as it 
was cloudy.'^ Among the field-ice were several 
lofty islands, on one of which was much earthy 
matter many feet deep, and pieces of rock several 
hundred pounds weight each, with gravelly 
streams of fresh water pouring down its sides. 
The whole mass was drifting to the southward. 
The sea being perfectly smooth among the ice 
afforded them a good opportunity of making obser^ 
various for the variation and inclination of the 
magnetic needle, the former of which w^s found 
to be 4r 3f W., and the latter 76* 30'; the lati- 
tude at the same time being 60^ T N., and longitude, 
by observation of the sun and moon, 46® 36^ W. : 
and from these observations and his distance from 
Cape Faiiewell, he makes tliat promontory to lie in 
Utitude 59^ 3«' N. tongitude 44^^ 10' West of 
Greenwich. 

Mr. Pickersgill, in proceeding to the northward, 
appears to have kept as close to the shore as the 
ice and the rocks would peruiit; and on the 13th 
was " regaled," as he expresses himself, " with the 
astonishing sight of the famous Greenland ice- 

* Lieutenant Pickersgill s M.S. Journal. 
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glance ; it is a prodigious high field of solid ice, 
frozen across the supposed Frobisher's Strait, and 
is as high as the mountains, having the most 
romantic appearance that can be imagined, though 
it does not shine so bright as I should have sup* 
posed from the description which has been given 
of it, nor qould L see those amazing arches, said 
to be forty feet in height, through which the 
water rushes, bringing back with the ebb tide vast 
quantities of ice from the inland countries with 
a crashing noise resembling thunder ; at the same 
time it is very possible, for the nearest distance 
we were from it was at least four leagues."* 

Still running northwards along the shore, among 
rocks, islands, sand-banks and ice, the Lieutenant 
anchored the Lion in a place which he called 
Musquito CmCj from the swarms of this insect, 
bred, as he supposes, in the pools of snow water 
among the rocks. Tlie latitude of this place wai 
found to be 64* 56f 20" N., longitude 5V S3' W 
W., dip of the needle SV 2S' 30", and variation 
50** 30' W. Here he had some communication 
with the natives, who are described as well-be- 
haved, diffident and honest. 

Qn leaving this place Lieutenant Pickersgill 
continued standing as close along the shore as he 
could get for rocks and ice, and one day caught 
thirty-six fine hoUybutts, from one hundred to 

♦ M.S. Journal. 
y8 
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three hundred pounds each. The sea was now 
clear of ice until he came opposite to Davis's 
Cape of GotTi Mercy ^ when an immense field of 
ice appeared in sight, along which he continued 
to sail for upwards of fifty miles. On the 3d 
August, being then in latitude 65* 37', he first be- 
gan to perceive his error in . the navigation of 
Davis's Strait: " This day," he says, " has wafted 
us faster than we have ever gone since we entered 
these calm and foggy straits, for, upon an average, 
we have gone no more northerly than twelve miles 
a day since we have entered them. I now see the 
reason of our slow progress, which has been the 
keeping too near the land ; therefore, as I design 
to discover sea and not land^ I shall direct my way 
mid<hannel^ as near as my poor simple judgment 
will direct me, hoping for God's blessing, with my 
own endeavours."* Accordingly, he made a dis- 
tance of seventy-seven miles that day, and reached 
the latitude of 66^53", — but, notwithstanding this 
ikvourable commencement of the new plan which 
he waft determined to adopt, the very next day all 
his resolution seems to have forsaken him, and 
we find him thus expressing himself. ^^ At twelve, 
having passed a number of the highest ice-islands 
I ever saw, and meeting with many more, bigger 
and bigger, and every hour visibly mcreasing 
their number, with a very heavy sea from the 
southward and a hard gale, the nights growing 

• M.8. Journal. 
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dark very fast, and the season far spent, a ^um- 
ber of our men sick, a putrid fever raging in the 
vessel, and numbers complaining for want of 
clothing and with pains in their limbs, which 
seems to be in this countiy a general complaint, — 
the vessel very wet and single-bottomed, with' 
out being provided for wintering if we had been 
caught with the ice ; in this situation, I thought 
it necessary to return, &c.'** He stood on, how- 
ever, as far as 68^ 10', then bore up for the 
southward; but, with an unaccountable per- 
versity, still continued to creep along the shore, 
among the rocks, and islands, and fields of ice, 
and did not reach Cape Farewell till the 24th 
August. On the 4th September he ran into 
Porcupine harbour, on the coast of Labrador. 
Here he remained till the 27th, and on the 29th 
his journal breaks off thus—" Being now taken 
ill, which illness continued for almost all the 
passage, and as nothing material occurred during 
it, I hope their Lordships will excuse the short 
remainder until I give my^ general thoughts upon 
the voyage and the hopes of a passage." It does 
not appear, however, that their Lordships gave 
him any further trouble on either subject, but 
superseded him in the command of the Lion, 
not deeming him a proper person ta be sent out 
on a similar voyage the following year. 

♦ M.S. Journals 
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WALTER YOUNG. 1777- 

The Lion armed brig being again fitted out, 
under lier new Commander, Lieutenant Walter 
Young, sailed from the Nore on the 23d March, 
1777, and made Cape Farewell on the 3d June; 
and for several days had stormy weather, with 
much snow and hail, the ship working all the 
while among fields of packed ice, till* on the 18th 
May, she stood into the harbour of Lichtenfels. 
On the 24th she again weighed, and made sail to 
the northward, among much ice, and the weather 
so bad, that on the 2d June the ship's sails, ropes 
and rigging were one mass of ice. On the 5th, 
the sea rose very high, and made a fair breach 
over the main deck of the Lion, which froze 
instantly, and the decks became covered with' a 
solid body of ice, and the rigging hung with 
icicles : at this time the Island of Disco was iu 
sight Here the ice seemed to divide into two 
imniense fields, leaving an open cliannel in the 
middle, of eight or ten miles in width, down which 
channel were seen floating a number of ice-islands 
or bergs. 

On the 28th June, in latitude 72*" 42', the 
Woman's Islands were in sight, and to the north- 
ward, the eastern ice appeared to approach the 
western, till the channel became so narrow that 
Lieutenant Young thought it prudent to tack and 
stand away to the southward. No soundings with 
100 fathoms of line. The floating islands of ice 
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were very large and numerous, and much snow 
fell, with the thermometer at 30° to 32°. On the 
10th it fell calm, the thermometer rose to 38** and 
39^ and several fishing ships were in sight about 
latitude 71° IS'. The weather was now very fine, 
and the thermometer at 40® to 43^ and twenty 
sail of fishing vessels plying about ; but a chain 
of large islands stretched across from the shore 
to the western ice, not more than a quarter of a 
mile asunder. The fine moderate weather, with 
the thermometer frequently up to 44° and 45% 
and once to 49% .continued till the end of June, 
at which time we find the Lion as far to the 
southward as 63° 30', and on the 4th July fairly 
out of tlxe strait and to the westward of Cape 
Farewell, without any reason whatever being 
assigned for not proceeding to the northward, 
excepting the multitude of ice-islands which are 
repeatedly mentioned in the remarks of each day. 
Indeed the whole journal is as meagre as if it had 
been the record of the most ordinary voyage. 
On the 26th August he arrived at the Nore.* By 
his instructions, he was directed to make the best^ 
of his way into Baffin's Bay, and use his best en- 
deavours to explore the western shores thereof, to 
examine if there be any considerable rivers or 
inlets affording the probability of a passage into 
the Pacific, and, if so, to attempt such a passage : f 

♦ Lieutenant Young's M.S. Journal. 
t M.S. Instructions. 

y 4 
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but it would appear from his journal, that no 
regard whatever was paid to those instructions, 
and no attempts made to push into Baffin's Bay* 

One circumstance of this voyage is worthy to 
be remarked for the contrast it affords with that of 
Pickersgill; by avoiding the shoals and islands 
near the western coast of Greenland, Young 
reached the latitude of 72® 42' N, so early as the 
8th June; whereas Pickersgill got only to 68° 10' 
so late as the 5th August. 

*^ It was natural to hope," says Dr. Douglas, 
'^ that something would have been done in one or 
other, or in both these voyages of the Lion, that 
might have opened our views with regard to the 
practicability of a passage from this side of Ame- 
rica. But, unfortunately, the execution did not 
answer the expectations conceived. Pickersgill, 
who had acquired professional experience when 
acting under Captain Cook, justly merited the 
censure he received, for improper behaviour when 
entrusted with command in Davis's Strait ; and 
the talents of Young, as it afterwards appeared, 
were more adapted to contribute to the glory of a 
victory,* as commander of a line of battle ship> 
than to add to geographical discoveries, by en- 
countering mountains of ice, and exploring un- 
known coasts."! 

* He died in the West Indies, when Captain of the Sandwich, 
bearing the flag of Sir George Rodney, in May, 1781; 
t Introduction to Cook's la^t Voyage, p. 40. 
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CAPTAiK (now Admiral) lowenork, lieute- 
nant EOEDE AND LIEUTENANT ROTHe'. 

1786 and 1787. 

• 

The King of Denmark, at the recommendation 
of Bishop Egede, (son of the missionary, Hans 
Egede, who had taken him, when a child, into 
Greenland,) fitted out an expedition in the year 
1786, for the purpose of re-discovering the eastern 
coast of Greenland, the' command of which was. 
given to Captain Lowenorn.* The Bishop was 
persuaded that the long lost colony on this* coast 
would be found to exist, or to have existed, in 
about the same parallel of latitude with the central 
part of the w'estem coast of Iceland ; that the 
distance betweeti them was only about a hundred 
and eighty miles; and that midway the two coasts, 
or at least the summits of the mountains, are 
visible at the same time; that this coast of Green- 
land (which is supposed to be the part anciently 
inhabited by the Danes) would be found to ex- 
tend to the distance of three hundred miles to the 
south-west, er south-south-west of Heijolfsnes, and 
to continue in that direction as far as Cape Farewell. 
These opinions, however, of the Bishop, have 
since been attempted to be set aside in a treatise of 
Mr. Eggers, who has endeavoured to prove that the 
part of Greenland anciently discovered, and by 
some supposed to be lost, is in fact the district 
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now called Julianshaaby which is at this moment 
inhabited by the Danes; and that this part has 
received the name of East Greenland^ only be- 
cause it happens to be situated a little to the east 
of that part which is commonly called the western 
coast. 

The Danish government, however, was of a 
different opinion. The only question with it was, 
whether Frobisher had actually passed through a 
strait which, crossing from the eastern to the 
western coast, cut off and insulated a large portion 
of Greenland ; and Mr. Lowenom, before his de- 
parture, wrote a memoir to prove the fallacy of 
such a supposition, which in fact had been proved 
long before by the old English navigators. 

Bishop Egede was of opinion that the most 
favourable season for commencing this vojrage 
would be in the beginning of the spring, before 
the masses of ice should come down from the 
north and fix themselves to the coast ; but Captain 
Lowenom preferred making the attempt to reach 
the coast in the middle of summer, or even later, 
and to depart from the west coast of Iceland for 
that purpose, as the ice would then have floated 
down farther to the south and have left the east 
coast of Greenland open. The ship Greo Emst^ 
Schcinmelmann of 246 tons burden, usually employed 
on the whale fishery, was engaged by government 
for tliis expedition. There was also attached to her 
a small vessel of 60 tons, which was placed under 
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the command of Lieutenant Egede, the son of 
the Bishop. These vessels were to pass the winter 
in Iceland, in order to resume their research the 
following summer, in case they^should not succeed 
the first year. Mr. Lowenom was ordered at 
the same time to examine carefully the geogra- 
phical situation of the Shetland Isles, and to 
survey the coasts of Iceland, in order to improve 
the hydrography of that island. He was also to 
survey and ascertain the situation of a small 
volcanic island which had appeared in the year 
1783, but which, according to the reports of 
several navigators, had disappeared the following 
year. 

The two vessels set sail from Copenhagen on 
the 2d May, 1786, and arrived at Iceland on the 
l6th of the same month. They made some ob- 
servations on the variation of the compass, which 
are not much to be relied on, as, froni the number 
of volcanoes in almost every part of the island, 
which they say contain magnetic matter, the 
needle is so much aflTected by them as to vary 
many degrees in the shortest distances. Thus 
Olafsen has observed that, on the summit of 
Snoefell Jokul, the compass was so disorderly that 
it pointed in all directions. 

Mr. Lowenom was unable to obtain in Iceland 
any correct information respecting Old Greenland; 
nor could he ascertain the fact, that the coasts of 
Iceland and Greenland might be seen at the same 
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time. On the 20th June the two ships left Scol- 
mensham, and on the 29th a phenomenon was 
observed during the day-time which they con- 
cluded to be the aufora borealis. T^e atmosphere 
was clouded and of an extraordinary whiteness ; 
the sun was surrounded by a circle of faint light ; 
towards the N.W. the air was less cloudy; and 
from the horizon streaks of light columns and 
luminous points shot up resembling the aurora 
borealis, darting and changing their shapes in the 
same manner as this meteor. Tlic same phenome- 
non appeared again on the following day, but 
more faintly. If it was the aurora borealis, it is 
probably the first time it has been observed by 
daylight, and when the sun was above the horizon. 
On the 30th June, they perceived the Sncefell 
Jokul in the east, at the distance of about ninety 
miles. At the same time they thought they per- 
ceived in the western quarter some white moun- 
tains covered with snow, and directed their course 
towards them. On the 1st of July the atmosphere 
was cloudy, and at mid-day they imagined that 
they saw mountainous land ; they were then 
in latitude 65'' 13' 30", and longitude 31^ 16' W. 
of Paris. The fog was thick, but every now and 
then it cleared away, and they fancied they saw 
land ; but on the air becoming quite clear they 
beheld nothing but masses of ice and some fio^t-* 
ing ice-bergs. 
They entered a bay of ice on the 2d July j but 
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instead of land, they saw nothing but an immense 
and impenetrable extent of ice, in which rose 
enormous mountains of ice. The vapour and fog 
occasioned by the great extent of ice prevented 
them from seeing the coast, even if near it ; but 
if the land here had been mountainous, they must 
have perceived its summits at a great distance 
across the ice, as from time to time tlie fog cleared 
away. 

The extent of ice, which hitherto had lain in 
the direction of N.E. and S.W., in this bay took a 
turn to the W. and a little to the N., allowing 
the ships to hold a westerly course. On the 2d 
July, at mid-day, they were at least 160 miles 
from Siioefell Jokul, in latitude GS"" & — longitude 
32° 3' W. of Paris, and, according to the old charts, 
they ought then to be very near Old Greenland. 
In going westerly they constantly observed to- 
wards the north a certain glimmering, (ice blinks) 
which is an indication of an uninterrupted track of 
ice, and which generally shews itself when at the 
distance of ten or twelve miles, and frequently at 
ia much greater distance ; but it is never observed 
where there afe only patches of floating ice. The 
clouds assumed at times the appearance of land. 
On the 3d July, at mid-day, when at a distance of 
270 miles from Sncefell Jokul, being in latitude 
65"* 1 1', longitude 35° 8', while surrounded with 
ice, they first discovered land. The variation of 
the compass was here 45"* 10'. This land was 
composed of very high mountains towards the 
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north, appearing for two days always in the same 
position and of the same form ; so that they were 
convinced of their not being clouds. They con- 
jectured this land to be at the distance of fifty 
miles from them, or 290 miles nearly from Snoefell 
Jokul. The ice was every where so firmly united 
and of such vast extent, that they had not the 
least hope of breaking through it ; and even if 
they could have entered it, their temerity would 
probably have been repaid by their ships being 
crushed in pieces between the mountains of ice. 
Every moment they became more and more sur- 
rounded with ice-bergs ; and in this situation they 
discovered an enormous log of wood, which had 
been hewn square, and so large that it could not 
be taken on board until it had been cut in two 
with the saw. Several sea-gulls were perched 
upon this log. The most remarkable circumstance 
was that of its being mahogany, which is generally 
too heavy to float in the \\iater ; but die wood was 
so worm-eaten, even to the very heart, that Mr. 
Lowenorn conjectured its specific gravity probably 
might have been diminished. They saw no seals, 
nor any other sea-animals, in this part of the ocean, 
excepting a few gulls. 

As the great mass of ice was observed to be 
drifting towards the S.W., they determined not 
to penetrate farther to the westward ; for should 
they even discover some inlet in the ice through 
which they might pass, they would at most have 
been able to enter some bay beyond the ice, and 
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would have been obliged to pass the winter in 
Greenland, for which they were not at all pre- 
pared. Besides, they hoped to find less ice 
towards the north, and that they might perhaps 
discover some land in the neighbourhood of the 
bay of ice in which they had been on tlie 2d July. 
On the 7th, in latitude 65'' 21', longitude 30"^ 30', 
at 120 miles from Snoefell Jokul, they fancied 
again that they saw an extended ridge of rocks, 
but it proved only a chain of ice*mountains ; 
at the same time, towards the west, they dis- 
cerned the ice blinks nearly in the same place 
where they were on the 2d July. On the 8th, 
proceeding easterly, they constantly observed, in 
a northerly direction, mountains of ice and the 
ice-blink, and passed between some floating 
islands of ice. Fearful that the masses of ice still 
coming down from the northward might fill up 
the whole of the sea between Greenland and 
Iceland, so that it could not be navigated, they 
preferred returning to Iceland, from which they 
were then only about sixty mifes, and to make 
another attempt to discover the east coast of 
Greenland when the northerly winds and the cur- 
rent should have drifted the ice to the southward. 
Accordingly on the 12th June they entered the 
port of Dyrefjord. 

All the accounts they received here confirmed 
them in the opinion that there was more ice than 
usual this year, and that it would not float away 
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at all that season, or at least till very late. Mr. 
Lowenom, however, resolved to set sail once 
more, to be convinced of the impractibility of 
penetrating through the ice. He departed on the 
23d July, and on the 24th, in latitude 66^ 35\ 
longitude 29° IC/, fell in with great masses of ice. 
They persevered in coasting along these ice-bergs, 
which, in latitude 65^ 10', longitude 29% appeared 
to turn towards the S.W. and to form a great bay; 
but that they might not be closed in by the ice, 
they stood to the southward, and then returned « 
to latitude 65° 41', to the place nearly where they 
were on the 8th. They now once more tried 
to proceed westerly, but were stopped by great 
masses of ice ; and as for several days they saw 
nothing but masses of ice on all sides, they re- 
solved to return to Iceland, where they arrived, at 
Havnefiord, on the 31st July. They now began 
to refit the small vessel under the command of 
Lieutenant Egede, which was to remain during 
the winter in Iceland, in order that she might 
resume the voyage of discovery in the following 
spring, and Mr. Lowenorn returned to Denmark 
with his ship. 

Mr. Lowenom is of opinion, that the eastern 
coast of Greenland may be approached, whuJi 
however he thinks is by no means the. part an- 
ciently inhabited and called East Greenland, and 
which has been lost for four centuries. He imagines 
that he can satisfactorily account for the vast masses 
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of ice which com^ down along that coast every year^ 
by the formation of the globe. By the motion, he 
says, of the earth round its axis from west to east, 
supposing that the surface of the globe was nothing 
but water, the current of the sea must constantly 
be from east to west, and by reason of the centri- 
fugal force, the waters must at the siame tim6 run 
towards the equator ; but the various groups of con^ 
tinents and islands have modified these motibns. 
The masses of ice round the north pole, and in the 
sea to the north of Asia, and around Spitzbergen, 
ought therefore by this rotation to take a direction 
from east to west, and also towards the Equator^ 
and would consequently pass along the eastern 
coast of Greenland. Such is Admiral Lowenom's 
theory; and such was that of Fabricius many years 
before Mr. Lowenorn's I'oyage. Sometimes, he tells 
us, these masses of ice break in the spring,, on ac- 
count of storms, winds, &c. and drift to the south- 
ward some months earlier, leaving the northern 
coast of Iceland open; but at other times the ice 
does not move, but renders that coast quite inac- 
cessible. In order, then, to penetrate to the eastern 
coast of Greenland, a year, he thinks, ought to be 
chosen when the ice floats down in the early part 
of the season, intelligence of which can only be 
obtained in Iceland. The navigator should ap- 
proach the coast in about the 66th parallel of lati- 
tude ; and, by following the course of the floating 
ice, proceed as far as Cape Farewell. In the years 
1751—53, an endeavour had been made with great 
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boats from Greenland to follow the east coast of 
Statenhoek or Cape Farewell to the north; but 
they had not been able to proceed farther than 
sixty miles on account of various obstacles.* 

Lieutenant Eg ED £, with his little vessel, set sail 
from the port of Havnefiord in Iceland on the 8thr 
of August, 1786; met for many days enormous 
masses of floating ice, and discovered land on the 
I6th August, in latitude 65^ 24' 17", longitude 
SS^ 10', at the distance of sixty or seventy miles ; 
and approached it within thirty miles ; he observed 
tiic current to run to the south-west. No sound- 
ings were to be had at 100 fathoms. There was 
a bright&ess in the horizon, occasioned no doubt 
by masses of ice. The ice was of great breadth be- 
tween him and the land, but he could find no open- 
ing to push through it; he hove the lead in vain — ^no 
bottom was to be fouml. He perceived a narrow 
q>ace of clear water lying between the ice and the 
land. Tlie land was very high, with pointed rocky 
summits, apparently of greater elevation than the 
mountains of Norway ; and they were covered with 
snow and ice ; but through the telescope they 
could discover pointed peaks lower down, which 
were not coverwi with snow. On the 20th they 
again discovered land, when in latitude 64^ 58' 53", 
longitude 34'' 34', at the distance of about six 
and thirty miles ; but all the coast was beset with 
tee, which it was impossible to penetrate. They 

* Abstracted from Admiral Lowenom's MS. Journal. 
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could perceive a large bay or river whidi opened 
out to the northward,^ and ran in that direction 
into the country. They approached the land 
within ten miles. The bay, which might be four 
or five miles in breadth, was full of ice^islands. 
The Jand was very Tiigh, with pointed rocka 
covered with snow aini ice. Through the tele- 
scope they perceived clefts in the rocks, and they 
thought they could see moss growing in some 
places. The coast trended in the direction of 
N.N.E* and S.S. W. ; but Egede conjectures tliat 
at fifteen or sixteen miles more to the southward 
they might have seen Herjdfsnes, the bay bebng- 
ing to which runs down as far as Statenhoek. 
There were numbers of seals on the ice-islands^ 
g]ulls, and various species of sea-birds. Egede 
coasted on along the land towards the south, and 
though the air was very clear, they could perceive 
ndther men, houses, nor animals, though they were 
sufficiently near the land to see them had there 
been any. On the 21st he still continued to seie 
land ; but the ice drove him from it, and in order 
that he might not be closed in, he dumgfat it pro-* 
dent to stand out into the open sea« The follow* 
ing day they had a terrible stonp, by which the 
vessel was much damaged, and on the SSd Sep- 
tember they regained the port of Havnefiord in 
Iceland, after being tossed about in all directions 
for some weeks. 
Here Lieutenant Egede resolved to pass the 
z8 
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winter, in order to resume the object of the expe- 
dition in the following spring. Accordingly on 
the 6th of March, 1787, he again set sail, but fell 
in with nothing but immense masses of ice, float- 
ing about in all directions; and, the ship having 
sprung a leak, he was obliged to seek a port of 
Iceland, where he arrived on the 83d of ApriL 
Here he gained some intelligence concerning the 
ice, being informed that the quantity during 
the last two years had been greater than usual. 
He again set sail on the 8th of May with two 
small vessels, one of which was under the com^ 
mand of Lieutenant Rotu^. On the 17th May 
they came in sight of the land on the eastern 
coast of Greenland, being then in latitude 65^ 15^ 
58', longitude 34^ 4Y. At the same time they 
were surrounded by ice-islands, and it was re^ 
marked that, on that and on the following day, 
the current ran from south northerly, which was 
the more extraordinary as it had been considered 
to run invariably in the contrary direction. But 
they were then in a large bay formed by the ice, 
which extended to the distance of thirty miles or 
more from the shore, without the smallest open- 
ing. In short, Egede observes that he had never 
before met with so much ice. He entered this 
bay of ice, which was at least forty miles in 
depth. On the 18th he approached the ice as 
close as was possible in order to get a near view of 
the coast He was then about thirty miles from 
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the nearest land, and forty nailes from the most 
northern part of it, the latitude being 65^ 54' 18", 
longitude 36® 51'- The coast extended from 
N.N.E. to S.S.W. They saw nothing but rocks, 
very high, pointed, and in most parts covered with 
ice and snow, presenting a most dreary and 
miserable spectacle ; and he observes, that if this 
part of the coast be inhabited, the people must 
acquire their means of sustenance in the interior 
of the country, by hunting and by fishing in the 
rivers, for he thinks they could not live on the sea- 
coast on account of the mountains of ice which 
surround it by land and by sea. 

On the change of the current the ice began to 
come down afresh from the north, which forced 
them to leave the bay ; a task they accomplished 
not without difficulty, and made sail for Iceland, 
where they arrived on the 28th May. 

On the 8th June Lieutenant Egede set sail a 
second time; but meeting with nothing but 
mountains of ice, which it was impossible to pass, 
or to find any opening to admit the vessel towards 
the land beyond the ice, he put back into Iceland^ 
after an unsuccessfril attempt of three weeks. 
On the 14th July and 25th August he again made 
endeavours to pass through the ice, and to push on 
towards the coast of Greenland; but meeting 
continually with impenetrable ice, which prevented 
him even from seeing the land, he was at last 
forced to abandon the undertaking altogether, ancl 
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to return to Denmark. The two little vessels 
were so much damaged by the ice and the storms 
they met with, that they were every moment in 
danger of sinking.* 



ALEXANDER MACKENZip. 1785, 

With the view of reaching the shores of the 
hyperborean sea, Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
accompanied by a party of Canadians and some 
Indians, one of which had been with Meame, set 
out from Fort Chepewyan, on the south side of 
the Lake of the Hills, on the 3d June, 1789. 
On reaching the Slave Lake they found much ice, 
but were able to proceed, partly by land and 
partly by crossing the bays of the lake ; they then 
descended the Mackenzie River, passed several 
tribes of Indians, and arrived finally at that which 
iu called Deguthee Dinct^ or the QuarrelierSy 
being the last inhabitants of Indians to the north- 
ward, and immediately bordering on the Esqui- 
maux. From these Indians he learned that the 
distance over land, on the east side, to the sea, w as 
not long, and to the westward still shorter ; the 
intermediate land through which the river flowed 
projecting to a point into the sea. The banks of 
the river were now low, and displayed, on the 10th 
July, a face of solid ice, intermixed with veins of 
black earth; yet trees of spruce were growing 

^ From Admiral Lowenora's MS. Journal. 
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of a large size. The latitude of the Quarrellers is 
about 67** 45'. On the 10th they passed three 
encampments of the Esquimaux. The river now 
began to widen fast, and to flow in a number of 
narrow meandering channels among low islands, 
on which were only observed a few dwarf willows. 
On the 12th July they entered a lake, in latitude 
69** 1', open to the westward, in which, out of the 
channel of the river, there was not more than 
four feet water, and in some places the depth did 
not exceed one foot. They arrived at an island, 
the deepest water in the passage to it for fifteen 
miles not exceeding five feet. From a high part 
of this island they could see the solid ice extend- 
ing from the south-west by compass to the east- 
ward. In the south-west they could dimly per- 
ceive a chain of mountains, at the distance of 
more than twenty leagues, stretching farther to 
the north than the edge of the ice. To the east- 
ward were observed many islands. Mr. Mackenzie 
says, " My people could not at this {ime refrain 
from expressions of real concern that they were 
obliged to return, without reaching the sea." Yet 
we are told that the people were obliged to re- 
move the baggage on account of the rising of the 
water ; that this rising they concluded to be the 
tide; and that it appeared to rise sixteen or 
eighteen inches : there were besides a great num- 
ber of whales in the water, which, the guide 
inform^ them, were the same kind of fish which 
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constituted the principal food of the Esquimaux. 
On the island where they encamped, and which 
he called IVhaU Uland, several red foxes were 
seen, one of which was killed. The latitude of 
Wliale Island was 69"^ 14' N. No natives appeared 
either on the shore of the continent or on the 
islands ; but in various places were seen the 
remains of their habitations, their domestic 
utensils, frames of sledges and of canoes made of 
whalebone, which left no doubt on Mr. Mac-r 
kenzie's mind that they were the deserted abodes 
^f the Esquimaux. 

If Hearne's fuxount of his visits to the mouth 
of the Copper Mine River was unsatisfactory, 
that of Mackenzie to the mouth of that river 
which bears his napie is still more so ; for we are 
completely left in the dark, and almost w ithout the 
smallest guide to form an opinion, whether the ex-, 
tensive but shallow water, in which Whale Island is 
situated, be the sea or a lake. He evidently 
means to impress the reader with an i^ea of its 
being the sea, but forbears even the mention of 
the word ; yet the title of his book* implies, and 
on his chart it is asserted, that he had reached the 
" frozen ocean." It is observed by a writer in a 
popular critical journal,! that " the simple, 
easy, and obvious test of dipping his finger in the 

• Voyage from Montreal through the continent of North 
America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans. 

t The Qqarterly Review, No. XXXI. p. iSf. 
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water to taste if it was salt^ seems not to have 
occurred" to the traveller ; that ** if he did so, he 
is uncandid in not mentioning the result :" and the 
conclusion drawn by the same writer, from all the 
circumstances mentioned by Heame and Mac- 
kenzie, is, that both were certainly near the sea- 
nhore, though neither of them actually reached it. 



CHARLES DUNCAN. 1790, 1791. 

The inland journey of Mr. Heame had drawn 
the attention of Mr. Dalrymple to the considera* 
tion of the imperfect geography of the northern 
regions of America, and the lands around the 
north pole. In the course of his inquiries he 
was fumish«d with some charts made by the 
iTidians, and other documents, from the Hudson's 
Bay Company, which led him to conclude that, 
notwithstandiqg the numerous failures in the 
search after a northern passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, such a passage would ultimately 
be discovered round the north-eastern extremity 
of America, and that the surest way to it was up 
the Welcome. But as the paval administration 
of that day entertained less simguine views on the 
subject, 9nd as Mr. Palrymple had experienced 
the truth of Dr. Douglas's observation, that " the 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson's Bay 
Company had made amends for the narrow preju- 
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dices of their predecessorsi and that no further 
obstruction would be thrown in the way of those 
who migiit be sent on discovery/' he addressed 
himself to the Governor of that Company, and 
prevailed on him to employ Mr. Charles Dun- 
can, a Master in the navy, (now Master-attendant 
of His Majesty's dock-yard at Chatham,) who had 
shewn considerable talent on a voyage to Nootka 
Sound. 

Mr. Duncan was no less sanguine of success 
than Mr. Dalrymple.' In 1790 he left England in 
one of the Company's ships called the Sea-horse^ 
to take the command of' a sloop named the 
Churchillj then in Hudson's Bay, and destined 
for the discovery. He found, on his arrival, a 
crew who affected to be terrified at the idea of 
proceeding to the northward on disoDve^J^ The 
Company's servants endeavoured to persuade him 
that the vessel was totally unfit for such a purpose, 
and told him, that there were no means in that 
country to make her sea-worthy — though Mr. 
Duncan has since learned that this same vessel 
was constantly emplo3^ed for twenty years after- 
wards. Finding that every impediment was 
thrown in his way, and nothing likely to 1>e done 
that season, he returned to England, resolving 
to have nothing further to do with the servants of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. However, on hi* 
arrival in England the Governors expressed so 
much regret and disappointment, and Mr. DaU 
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rymple was so urgent for following up the dis- 
covery, that he was prevailed on to take the com- 
mand of a strong well-built ship of eighty-four 
tons, called the Becroer, fitted to his mind, and 
stored with eighteen months' provisions. He left 
the Thames on the 2d May, 1791, met with much 
ice on entering Hudson's Strait, and was so 
hampered with it among the straits and islands, 
that he did not reach the height of Charles's 
Island, which is only in latitude 63% till the 
$ld August; aqd on the 5th September entered 
Churchill River, when all hope of being able to 
accomplish any thing for that year was at an end. 
It has been observed, as something very remark- 
p,ble, " that our early adventurers, at a time when the 
art of navigation was in its infancy, the science 
but little understood, the instruments few and 
imperfect, in barks of twenty-five or thirty tons 
burden, ill-constructed, ill-found, and apparently 
ill-suited to brave the mountains of ice between 
which they had to force their way, and the dark 
and dismal storms which beset them — that these 
men should have succeeded in running through the 
straits to high latitudes, and home again, in less 
time than Mr. Duncan required to reach one of 
the Hudson's Bay Company's establishments, the 
route to which was then as well known as that to 
the Shetland Islands."* Mr. Duncan's delay was 

^ Quarterly Review, No. XXXI, p. \66. 
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evidently occasioned by his great predilectioji for 
keeping near the land. 

Mr. Duncan remained the winter in Churchill 
River, which he did not leave till the 15th July 
following ; he then entered Chesterfield Inlet, and 
returned to Churchill about the end of August ; 
his crew, as he states in his journal, having 
mutinied, who were encouraged by his first officer, 
a servant of the Hudson's Bay Company. The 
mortification he sufiered at the failure, and the 
grief and vexation occasioned by his turbulent 
crew, had such an effect on his mind, that a violent 
fever was the consequence ; and the voyage proved 
completely abortive. Thus terminated the last, 
and, it may also be said, the least efficient of all the 
expeditions (that of Gibbons perhaps excepted) 
for the discovery of the north-west passage.* 

• MS, Journal of Mr. Duncan. 
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DISCOVERIES MADE BY THE RUSSIANS ON THE 

NORTHERN COAST OF SIBERIA DURING THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURT. 



The various voyages and partial discoveries of 
the Russians, along the shores of that widely ex- 
tended empire, would scarcely admit of being 
brought separately into the chronological arrange- 
ment; but they have been collected and arranged 
with precision and ability by Mr. Coxe, in his in- 
teresting " Account of Russian Discoveries." The 
only part of them, which is here intended to be 
noticed, is that which relates to their several at- 
tempts to open a navigation between the White Sea 
and the Pacific, through the Northern or Tartarian 
Sea. The discovery and possession of Kamtschatka 
made such a communication the more desirable, 
and induced the Emperor Peter the Great to form 
a plan of discovery, the chief object of which 
was to ascertain ** the sepsuation, contiguity, or 
connection of Asia and America." For this pur- 
pose, he drew up with his own hand a minute of 
instructions, which, after his death, were immedi- 
ately carried into execution by the Empress Ca- 
therine, who dispatched Behring, in 1728, from 
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Kamtschatka, in a vessel called the Fortune^ manned 
with a crew of forty men and two lieutenants on 
this service. On the 1 0th August he fell in with the 
Island of St. Laurence, and continuing his course 
northerly till the 15th of the same month, found 
himself in latitude 67® 18'; and seeing no land 
either to the northward or the eastward, and the 
Asiatic continent trending to the westward, he 
conceived that he had fully established the fact of 
the separation of Asia and America, and had con* 
sequently executed his instructions; he thought 
it therefore prudent, at this advanced season of the 
year, to return to Kamtschatka. 

The next point was to establish the fact, whe- 
ther a practicable navigation existed between the 
White Sea and the sea of Kamtschatka. For this 
purpose various expeditions were undertaken, but 
none of them succeeded in performing the whole 
voyage, either at once or in successive trials; nor 
indeed is it quite clear that the whole navigation 
has ever been accomplished by different persons 
at different times, though the whole has unques- 
tionably been done, with the exception of one 
" sacred promontory," between Yenisei and the 
Lena, called Cape Seoero Vottochnoi or North-East 
Cape. 

. The first attempt from Archanjgel was in 1734» 
when Lieutenant Moroviof set sail for the 
Obe, but he reached no farther that year than the 
mouth of the Petchonu The following summer 
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he passed through the strait of Waigatz into the 
sea of Kara, along the western coast of which he 
navigated as high as latitude 72° 30', but did not 
succeed in doubling the Cape Olenei, which 
separates Kara from these a of Obe. But in 1738 
Lieutenants Malgyn and Skurakof doubled 
that promontory, though not without great diffi- 
culty, and entered the bay of Obe. In the samd 
year, two vessels under the Lieutenants Offzin 
and KosKELEF passed round Cape Matzol, from 
the Bay of Obe to the mouth of the Yenisei, 
which had been frequently attempted without 
success ; and in that year also the pilot, Feodor 
Menin, sailed from the mouth of the Yenisei 
towards the Lena, but being stopped by the ice 
at the mouth of the Piasida or Piacinij through 
which he was unable to find a passage, he returned 
to the Yenisei. 

Lieutenant Prontsuistshef had attempted, in 
the year 1735, to proceed the contrary way from 
the Lena to the Yenisei. He found great diffi- 
culty in passing through the archipelago of islands 
lying at the mouth of the Lena, on account of the 
ice. Proceeding to the north-west, he observed 
many ice-islands, fix)m twenty-four to sixty feet 
in height. He passed through narrow channels 
between fields of ice, and damaged his vessel so 
much, that on the 2d September he was compelled 
to seek shelter in the mouth of the Olenek or 
Okn$k^ where he pass^ed the winter. He again 
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set sail, on the 1st August, and in three days 
reached the mouth of the Anabara^ in latitude 
73°, proceeded on his voyage on the 10th, passed 
through much ice, and was obliged to take shelter 
at the mouth of the Katangaj in latitude 73^ 
nearly. Continuing along the shore to the north- 
ward, he reached Do^imura on the 18th: a chain 
of islands stretching to the northward prevented 
his further progress, and with much difficulty 
he returned to the Olenek, which he reached on 
the S9th August If this account given by 
Gmeltn were correct, the promontory between th« 
Katanga and the Taimura would have been 
doubled, and the difficulty surmounted. MuUer^ 
according to G)xe, says, that Prontshistshef did 
not quite reach the mouth of the Tdmura; 
and that he was stopped by a chain of islands 
stretching fix)m the continent far to the north- 
ward, the channels between which were choked 
with ice ; and that, having worked among them 
as high as latitude 77^ 25', and seeing no prospect 
of forcing a passage, he returned to the Olenek. 

The Russians, from Archangel and other porta, 
make annual voyages to the western coast of 
Nova Zembla for the purpose of catching seals, 
bears and searhorses, but it does not appear that 
any vessel, excepting that of William fiarentz, the 
Dutchman, ever passed the northern extremity to 
the eastern coast. 

From the Lena eastward to the Kwyma, the 
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passage is less difficult, and has frequently been 
performed; but it is not pretended tbat the voyage 
from the Kovyma round TschUktskoi Noss. has 
been accomplished more than once, and that was 
by a Cossack of the name of Deshneff, as far 
back as the year 1648. The account of this 
curious voyage was discovered in the records of 
Yakutsk, in 17S6, and> together with that of 
some other navigations in the frozen ocean, pub* 
lished by Mullen Its authenticity appears to 
have been established by Behring and Cook, who 
found the description of the north-eastern coast of 
Asia, the opposite islands^ ^nd the people, to ac* 
cord exactly with that which is given in Deshneff's 
narrativci It is however a remarkable cireuftistanoej 
that none of the various attempts to pass Skelatskoi 
Noss, the point which forms the north-eastern ex* 
tremity of Asia, have succeeded since the time of 
Deshneff. The most persevering were those made 
by Shalaurof, a merchant of Yakutsk, who, hav* 
ing built a ship at his own expense, descended the 
Lena in 1761, but found so much ice in the month 
of July that he was obliged to take refuge in 
the Yana, where he was detained by the ice till 
the 29th August* pFom hence he coasted to the 
eastward, doubled Swaitoi Noss, or the " sacred 
promontory," on the 6th September, and dis- 
covered land to the northward in the frozen ocean, 
which was afterwards visited by some Russian 
officers, and found to be five uninhabited islands, 
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to which they gave the name of Bear Islands. 
Haviug passed between those islands and the 
main, and the season being far advanced, Shalau- 
rof ran his vessel into one of the mouths of the 
Kovyma, where he wintered, and procured great 
plenty of wild rein-deer, salmon and trout. 

The mouth of the Kovyma was not free from 
ice before the 21st July, 1762, when Shalaurof 
again put to sea, and stood to the eastward. He 
soon found that he had not only much ice to 
contend with, but also a current setting to the 
westward. On the 19th August the ship was 
near the shore, surrounded and hemmed in by 
islands of ice. He endeavoured for several days 
to r^^ain the open sea, which was observed to be 
much less clogged with ice, but was forced down 
towards the coast by large floating masses setting 
in that direction. He succeeded, however, in get- 
ting clear of it, and again stood to the N. £. in 
order to double Shelatskoi Noss, the latitude^ of 
which is about 71^ but contrary winds and the 
lateness of the season obliged him to search for 
some place to pass the winter in. He accordingly 
stood to the southward into a deiep bay on the 
western side of Shelatskoi Noss, near the island 
of Sabedeij where he observed some huts of the 
Tschut^ki, but the inl^bitants fled on his ap- 
proach. 

Finding no place here proper for his purpose, he 
again stood out to sea, on the 8th September; and, 
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having fastened his vessel to a large mass of ice, 
was drifted along with it to the W. S.W. at the 
rate of five versts an hour; on the l2th he came 
to his former wintering place in the Kovyma, in- 
tending to make another attempt the following 
year to double Shelatskoi Noss; but want of pro- 
visions and the mutiny of the crew forced him to 
return to the Lena. 

The difficulties he had met with did not howex^er 
intimidate Shalaurof from making another attempt 
to double Shelatskoi Noss, which he by no means 
considered as impracticable; and for this purpose 
he left the Lena, in the same vessel, in the year 
1764, but neither he nor any of his crew ever 
returned. They are supposed to have been put to 
death by the Tschutski, near the Anadyr^ the 
third year after their departure from the Lena; 
but whether he had succeeded in doubling 
the north-east promontory and passed through 
Behring's Strait to the Anadyr, or crossed the 
narrow neck of land which separates the Anadyr 
from the Kovyma, has not been ascertained ; all 
that is known being the certainty of their having 
perished in that neighbourhood. Mr. Sauer 
learned from Dauerkin, the Tschutski interpreter> 
that Shalaurof's vessel had been found drifting 
near the mouth of the Kovyma, and himself and 
his crew frozen to death in a tent; but he doubted 
the truth of the story. 

In all the Russian attempts to pass from Arch- 
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angely and the more eastern ports, into the Pacific^ 
it cannot fail to strike the reader tliat every where 
along this low coast and shallow sea the vessels 
had to struggle continually with ice, and that in 
their endeavours to double the projecting points 
of land, they constantly kept close to the shore, 
instead of standing out into deep water, where, 
in all probability, they would have met with less 
ice.* 

* Coxe's Account of the Russian Discoveries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VOYAGES OF NORTHERN DISCOVERY UNDERTAKEN 

IN THE EARLY PART OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue — John Ross, David Burhan, Wil- 
liam Edward Parry ^ and John Franklin. 



LIEUTENANT KOTZEBUE. 1815 tO 1818. 

The long protracted war, in which all the nations 
of Europe were at different times involved, sus- 
pended all attempts at northern discovery ; but no 
sooner did the European world begin to feel the 
blessings of peace, than the spirit of discovery 
revived. Expeditions were sent forth to every 
quarter of the globe ; and, to the honour of an 
individual it ought to be mentioned that, at his 
own cost, a ship was fitted out for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the sea, on the northern coast 
of America, afForfled a navigable passage between 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans : that individual 
is the Russian Count Romanzoff. Tl)e vessel 
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prepared for this undertaking was called the 
Ruricky and Lieutenant Kotzebue, son of the 
celebrated writer of that name, was appointed to 
command her. She was of small tonnage, not 
exceeding one hundred, and manned with twenty- 
two men, officers included, a surgeon and 
botanist. His instructions were to proceed round 
Cape Horn, and make the best of his way to 
the north-west coast of America, pass Behring's 
Strait, and endeavour to find some bay or inlet on 
the American side to lay up his vessel in safety, 
while, with a certain number of his crew, he 
should penetrate the American continent by land, 
first to the northward, to ascertain if Icy Cape be 
an island, as is supposed, and then to the eastward, 
keeping the hyperborean sea on their left, arid 
carrying with them light skin boats or baidars to 
enable them to pass such lakes or rivers as might 
intervene. 

At one of the Aleutian Islands he observed a 
vast quantity of drift-wood thrown upon the 
shore, and, among other species of wood, picked 
up a log of the camphor tree. In the midst of 
Behring's Strait, between East Cape and Cape 
Prince of Wales, he found the current setting 
strongly to the north-east, at the rate, as he 
thought, of two miles and a hatf an hour, which 
is at least twice the velocity observed by Cook. 
In this particular place also the depth of the water 
was considerably more than the soundings men- 
tioned in Cook's voyage. 
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Having passed the Cape Prince of Wales early 
in August, without any obstruction from ice, and 
as it would appear without seeing any, an opening 
was observed in the line of the American coast, in 
latitude about 67^"" to 68°. Into this inlet the 
Rurick entered. Across the mouth was a small 
island, the shores of which were covered with drift- 
wood ; and among it were observed trees of an 
enormous size. The tide regularly ebbed and 
flowed through the passages on each side of the 
island. Within the entrance, the great bay or inlet 
spread out to the north and south, and had several 
coves or sounds on each shore. Its extent to the 
eastward was not determined, but the Rurick pro- 
ceeded as far in that direction as the meridian of 
160^ which corresponds with that of the bottom of 
Norton Sound. 

The shores of this great inlet, jand more particu- 
larly the northern one, were well peopled with 
Indians of a large size ; the men were well armeid 
with bows, arrows, and spears. They wore skin 
clothing, and leather boots, neatly made and orna- 
mented; their huts were comfortable and sunk 
deep into the earth; their furniture and imple- 
ments neatly made ; they had sledges drawn 
apparently by dogs, though the skulls and skins of 
rein-deer indicated the presence of that animal in 
the country. The description given by Lieutenant 
Kotzebue of these people corresponds almost ex- 
actly with that of the Tschutski by Cook on the 

A A 4 
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opposite contment, with whom they sometimes 
trade and are sometimes at war. They are the 
same race of people as those on the continent of 
America lower down and about the Rossian settle- 
ment of Kodiack, as appeared from a native of 
that place being able to understand their language. 
From these Indians Lieutenant Kotzebue learned, 
tlmt, at the bottom of the inlet was a strait through 
which there was a passage into the great sea, and 
that it required nine days rowing with one of their 
boats to reach this sea. This, Kotzebue thinks,, 
must be the Great Northern Ocean, and that the 
whole of the land to the northward of the inlet must 
either be an island or an arcliipelago of islands. 

At the bottom of a cove on the northern shore 
of the inlet was an extensive perpendicular cliff, 
apparently of chalk, of the height of six or seven 
hundred feet, the^ summit of which was entirely 
covered with vegetation; between die foot of thb 
cliff and the shore was a slip of land, in width 
about five or six hundred yards, covered also with 
plants, which were afterwards found to be of the 
same kind as those <m the summit. But the asto- 
nishment of the travellers may readily be conceived, 
when they discovered, on their approach to this 
extensive cliff, that it was actually a mountain 
of solid ice, down the sides of which the water was 
trickling by the heat of the sun. At the foot of 
the cliff several elephants' teeth were picked up, 
similar to those which have been found in such 
immense quantities in Siberia and the islands of 
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the Tartarian Sea;* these teeth they concluded 
to have fallen out of the mass of ice as tts surface 
melted) though no other ]>art of the animal was dis- 
covered by them. There was, however^ a most 
oppressive and offensive smell of animal matter, 
not unlike that of burnt bones, so that it was 
almost impossible to remain near those parts of 
the face of the mountain where the water was 
trickling down. By the gradual slope of the side 
of this enormous ice-berg which faced the interior 
they were able to ascend to its summit, and to make 
a collection of the plants that were growing upon 
it The stratum of soil which covered it was not 
deep, and the Lieutenant describes it as being of a 
calcareous nature. The slip of land at the foot of 
the mountain was probably formed of the soil and 
plants which had fallen down from the summit as 
the ice melted, and which, in fact, while there, 
they had the opportunity of observing to fall. 

Besides this mountain of ice, there was no ap- 
pearance of ice or snow on the land or the water 
in this part of America, and the weather was 
exceedingly clear and mild, and even warm ; but 
on the opposite* coast of Asia the weather at the 
same time was cold, and the atmosphere almost 
constantly loaded with fogs. There was in fact 

* Lieutenant Kotzebue called them mammoths' teeth (mas-* 
todontes); but from a drawing made by the naturalist they were 
evidently the teeth of elephants: which is the more extraordinary^ 
as being tbe first remains of this quadruped found in the New world« 
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such a great difference between the temperauDc of 
the two cantinentSy on the two sides of the strait, 
that, in standiqg across, it was like passing instan- 
taneously from summer to winter, and the contrary. 
This happened about the end of August, at which 
time a fair and open passage appeared to lie on the 
American sid^ as fax to the northward as the 
eye could reach ; whereas on the Asiatic side tiic 
ice seemed to be fixed to the shore, and its outer 
edge to extend in the direction of north-east, which 
was precisely that of the current. 

The season being too far advanced either to at- 
tempt to carry the Rurick round Icy Cape, which, 
however, Lieutenant Kotzebue thinks he couki 
have done without any obstruction, or to prosecute 
the land journey to the eastward ; and fearing if he 
remained longer in the great inlet the entrance 
might be closed up widi ice, lie thought the most 
pnident step he could take would be that of pro- 
ceeding to winter and refit in California, and early 
in the following spring to renew the attempt to 
penetrate into the interior of America. He ac- 
cordingly set out again early in March, called at 
the Sandwicli Islands, and reached the Aleutian 
Islands in June, whare the Rurick suffered much 
from a violent gale of wind, in which Lieutenant 
Kotzebue unfortunately had his breast bone bro- 
ken ; this accident threw him into such a state 
of ill health, that after persevering till they reached 
Eivoogiena or Clerke's Island, at the mouth of 
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Behring's Strait, the surgeon declared that nothing 
but a warmer climate would save his life. The 
ice had but just left the southern shores of this 
island and was gradually moving to tlie northward, 
which it appears is its usual course every year, 
but is hastened or delayed in its progress more or 
less according to tlie prevailing winds and the 
strength with which they blow. Being thus 
nearly a month too soon to afford any prospect of 
immediaxe access to the inlet on the northern side 
of Cape Prince of Wales, and his health daily 
getting worse, he was reluctantly compelled to 
return with his little bark, and to make the best 
of his way home round the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the course of his circumnavigation, Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue has made several interesting 
discoveries of new groups of islands in the 
Pacific ; and he has done that which for the first 
time has been effected^ namely, taking the tempe- 
rature of the sea at the surface and at a certain 
depth at a particular hour every day, both on the 
outward and homeward voyage. 

It is greatly to the credit of Lieutenant Kot- 
zebue that, after a voyage of three years, in every 
variety of climate, he has brought back ^ain 
every man of his little crew, with the exception of 
one who embarked in a sickly state.* 

* From perBonal conversation with Lieutenant Kotzebue. 
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JOHN ROSS, DAVID BUCHAK, WILLIAM EDWARD 
PARRT AND JOHN FRANKLIN. 1818. 

In the whole series of expeditions for the dis- 
covery of a northern communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, none have been fitted 
out on so extensive a scale, or so completely 
equipped in every respect, as the two which left 
England this present year. From the numerous 
attempts that have been made from the earliest 
periods of British navigation to the end of the 
eighteenth century, it is sufficiently evident that 
the discovery of a north-west passage to India and 
China has always been considered as an object 
peculiarly British. It engaged the attention and 
procured the encouragement of the first literary 
characters of the age, and the most respectable of 
the mercantile class. It has received the patro- 
nage of sovereigns, and the promise of rewards 
from different parliaments. It never failed to 
excite a most lively interest among all conditions 
of men. The principal maritime nations of Eu- 
rope have at different ^imes been engaged in the 
same enterprize; and even Russia, as we have 
seen, nay, a private individual of Russia, has 
recently fitted out a ship at his own cost, for the 
discovery of a communication between the two 
oceans by a passage round North America. 

It would therefore have been something worso 
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than indifFerence, if, in a reign which stands 
proudly pre-eminent for the spirit in \^hich 
voyages of discovery have been conducted^ Eng- 
land had quietly looked ^ on, and suffered another 
nation to accomplish almost the only interesting 
discovery that remains to be made in geography, 
and one to which her old navigators were the first 
to open the way. 

A circumstance occurred which encouraged the 
fitting out an expedition of discovery at this par- 
ticular time. For the last three years, veiy unusual 
quantities of the polar ice had been observed to 
float down into the Atlantic ; and in the year 1817 
the eastern coast of Greenland, which is supposed 
to have been shut up with ice for four centuries, 
was found to be accessible from the 70th to the 
80th degree of latitude, and the intermediate sea 
between it and Spitzbergen entirely open in the 
latter parallel.* This disappearance of the arctic 
ice from a very considerable extent of the Green* 
land seas was deemed to be favourable for making 
a new experiment, and to hold out the hope of a 
successful issue ; particularly in the attempt to 
approach the north pole, which, notwithstanding 
the failure of the late Lord Mulgrave, is considered 
by many as being by no means a hopeless enter- 
prize. Tlie opinion* of the" learned, and the ex- 
perience of the whale-fishers, have long been in 
favour of an open polar sea, and of the practicabi- 

* A Hamburgh ship actually sailed along this track. 
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lity of reaching this northern extremity of the earth's 
axis : it was resolred, therefore, to fit out two distinct 
expeditions; the one to proceed up the middle 
of Davis's Strait to a high northern latitude 
and then to stretch across to the westward, in the 
hope of being able to pass the northern extremity 
of America, and reach Behring's Strait by that 
route ; the other to proceed directly north, between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, and in the event of 
meeting with an open polar sea, free from land, 
in which case it was hoped it would also be free 
from ice, to pix)ceed direct for Behring's Strait, by 
which route the distance would be shorter than 
the other by nearly one-third. 

The ships fitted out for exploring the north-west 
passage were the Isabella^ of 382 tons, commanded 
by Captain John Ross, and the Alexander^ of 
252 tons, under the orders of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Edward Parry. Those destined for the 
polar passage were the Dorothea, of 370 tons, 
commanded by Captain David Buchan, and the 
Trent y of 250 tons, under the command of Lieute- 
nant John Franklin; to each ship there was also 
appointed an additional Lieutenant and two master's 
mates or midshipmen. Two of these Lieutenants 
are the sons of two eminent artists, one of the 
late Mr. Hoppner and the other of Sir William 
Beechey, and both of them excellent draughtsmen. 

The four ships were all fitted out as strong as 
wood and iron could make them, and every regard 
paid in the internal arrangement to the comfort 
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and accommodation of the officers and crews. 
They were stored with provisions and fuel for two 
years ; supplied with additional quantities of fresh 
preserved meats, tea, sugar, sago, and other arti- 
cles of a similar kind. Each of the larger ships 
had a surgeon and a surgeon's assistant, and the 
two smaller vessels an assistant surgeon each. A 
master and a mate accustomed to the Greenland 
fishery were engaged for each ship, to act as pilots 
when they should meet with ice. The whole 
complement of men, including officers, seamen, 
and marines in each of the larger ships was fifty- 
six, and in the smaller forty. Captain Sabine, of 
the Royal Artillery, an officer well versed in ma- 
thematics and astronomy and in the practical use 
of instruments, was recommended by the President 
and Council of the Royal Society, and in conse- 
quence thereof engaged, to proceed with the north- 
west expedition; and Mr. Fisher, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a gentleman well versed in 
mathematics and various branches of natural know- 
ledge, to accompany the polar one. A number of 
new and valuable instruments were prepared for 
making observations in all the departments of 
science, and for conducting philosophical experi- 
ments and investigations ; in order that, in the 
event of the main object of the voyage being 
defeated either through accident or from utter 
impracticability, evety possible attention might be 
paid to the advancement of science, and correct 
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information obtained on every interesting subject 
in high northern latitudes which are rarely visitecl 
by scientific men. 

Among other important objects, which the occa-- 
sion will present, is that of determining tlie length 
of the pendulum vibrating seconds in a high de- 
gree of latitude. For this purpose each expedition 
is supplied with a clock having a pendulum cast in 
one solid mass, vibrating on a blunt knife-edge 
resting in longitudinal sections of hollow cylinders 
of agate ; and to each clock is added a transit in- 
strument. Each ship is also supplied with the 
following instruments — a dipping needle on a new 
construction which, at the same time, is calculated 
to measure the magnetic force — an azimuth com- 
pass improved by Captain Kater — a repeating 
circle for taking terrestrial angles — an instrument 
for ascertaining the altitude of celestial bodies 
when the horizon is obscured by fogs, which is 
almost always the case in high latitudes — a dip- 
micrometer and dip-sector, invented by Doctor 
Wollaston, to correct the variation of the real dip 
from that given in the tables, arising principally 
from the difference between the temperature of the 
sea and the atmosphere — a macrometer, also in- 
vented by Doctor Wollaston, for measuring di- 
rectly the distance of inaccessible objects, by 
means of two reflectors, mounted as in a common 
sextant, but at a greater distance from each other 
— three chronometers to each ship — a hydrometer, 
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intended to determine the specific gravity of sea- 
water in difierent latitudes — thermometers of va- 
rious kinds — a barometer of Sir Henry Engle- 
field's construction for ascertaining the height of 
objects. Besides these, each expedition is fur- 
nished with an apparatus for trying the state of 
atmospherical electricity, and determining whether 
there be any thing peculiar in the electricity of 
the atmosphere in the polar regions ; and whether 
there be any analogy between the aurora borealis 
and the electrical light — an apparatus for taking 
up sea-water from giren depths; and an apparatus 
for the analysis of air, which is the more desirable 
from there being little or no change from vege- 
table or animal life or decomposition in the polar 
atmosphere; and consequently a different propor- 
tion of oxygen, azote or carbonic acid, may be ex- 
pected from tliat which prevails under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Each expedition is besides provided with » com- 
plete apparatus for collecting, in the sea and on 
the land, the various objects of natural history 
which may occur, and for preserving them in a 
proper state; and of such as cannot be preserved, 
accurate drawings will be made by Lieutens^nts 
Hoppner and Beechy, On the whole, neither care 
nor expense appears to have been spared in sending 
out the two expeditions as complete and as well 
equipped as possible, and nothing that ^the com- 
manders of them deemed to be useful was refused. 

VOL. I. p 9 
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Every suggesticm that appeared to merit considera- 
tion was attended to, both in the equipment of the 
ships and in the instructions to the officers, every 
one of whom, from the highest to the lowest, left 
this country in perfect satisfaction, and m full con- 
fidence of attaining the great object of the expe- 
ditions — or at least with the determination of esta- 
blishing the fact of its utter impracticability. 



The failure of so many expeditions, of which 
an abstract has been given in the preceding pages, 
is certainly rather of a discouraging nature; and 
after so many unsuccessful trials for the discovery 
of a passage between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans by the north-east, the north, and the north- 
west, it would not seem unreasonable to infer that 
no such passage exists, and that therefore the two 
last expeditions might have been spared — ^but the 
same inference might with equal fairness have been 
drawn after the first three or four attempts. The 
progressive geography of the northern regions 
was very slow ; but it has been progressive : yet 
much within the limits of practical navigation stilt 
remains unexplored. 

Of the three directions in which a passage ha^ 
been sought for, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
that by the north-east holds out the least encou- 
raging hope; indeed the various unsuccessful 
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attempts by the English and the Dutch on the one 
side, and by the Russians on the other, go far to 
prove the utter impracticability of a navigable 
passage round the northern extremity of Asia; 
though the whole of this coast, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a single point, has been navigated in 
several detached parts and at different times. 

But the question of a north-west passage, which 
would be much shorter, and of a polar one, which 
would be the shortest of all, rests on very dif- 
ferent grounds. That the north pole may be 
approached by sea, has been an opinion enter- 
tained both by experienced navigators and by 
men eminent for their learning and science; that 
several ships have at different times been carried 
three or four degrees beyond Spitzbergen and the 
usual limits of the whale fishery, is not merely 
a matter of opinion; and if the polar sea be 
navigable to the height of 84^ there seems to be 
no other physical obstruction, than the interven- 
tion of land, to the practical navigation of that 
sea to the north pole itself; as there is no reason to 
suppose that the temperature of that point is lower 
in the winter, while it is probably much higher in 
the summer, than on the parallel of 80^; as it is 
well known that the latitude of 80^ is generally 
not colder on the same meridian, and in many 
places much less severe, than that of 70^ is in 
others. The Russians pass the winter very well on 
Spitzbergen, but they have not ventured to winter 

BBS 
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on Nova Zembla many degrees to the southward of 
it Deer live and tiirive in 80** latitude on Spitz- 
bergen, but cannot live in -75** on Nova Zembla, 
Neither does the quantity of ice, whether formed 
on the surface of the main ocean, or floated 
out of the bays and rivers and from the coasts^ 
depend on the degree of latitude where it is 
found. Ships, for instance, navigate freely every 
year round the North Cape in the parallel of 72^ 
or 73^ and proceed along the coast of Spitzbergen 
without impediment from ice as high up as 80^, 
while on the opposite coast of America the sea is 
not navigable at all for a great part of the year from 
45° upwards; and the parallel of GG"" forms at pre- 
sent the utmost limits of northern navigation on 
that coast : 

It is a well established fact that the cold as 
much more intense on the eastern than on the 
western coasts of continents and islands. Iceland 
furnishes a curious instance of this fact; the 
whole eastern coast being a series of mountains 
covered with ice and snow, and immense glaciers, . 
moving downwards to the very sea; while the 
mountains and the fiords or firths on the west-* 
em side are generally, if not always, free from 
ice; — but what is still more extraordinary, the op-» 
posite coast of Greenland in the same parallel of 
latitude and four degrees to the southward of it^ 
and at the short distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, is guarded from all approach by a perpetual 
knd interminable barrier of ice. 
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In fact the ice-bergs and those vast fields of ice 
which float about on the sea, and are wafted down 
by currents into the Atlantic, are chiefly formed 
on coasts and in bays, in narrow straits and at the 
mouths of great rivers. The whole coast of Sibe- 
ria is a fertile source of this supply. The multi- 
tude of large rivers which fall into the polar sea, 
by carrying down alluvial iearth, have formed 
numerous expansive and shallow bays of fresh 
water, which, in the course of the winter, become 
so many solid masses of ice. As the sources of 
these rivers and a great part of their course are in 
more southern latitudes, where they never freeze, 
the water they supply is, in the winter, dammed up 
near the mouth, and ice-bergs are formed, which, 
when broken loose, are drifted out to sea. In the 
same manner the field ice is formed in the straits 
and bays and on shallow coasts, which, when set 
afloat in the spring, is carried out into the sea; in 
this situation it is drifted about till heaped piece on 
piece, and drivenabout, it again fixes itself among 
archipelagos of islands, on shallow coasts, and in 
straits, bays and inlets, where each field becomes 
a nucleus for an increased accumulation — as in the 
straits of Bellisle and Behring, for instance, and in 
every part of Hudson's Bay, down to die Utitude ef 
50^. One vast chain of field ice is usually found 
wedged in between the eastern coast of Green- 
land and Spitsbergen, in the direction of north- 
east apd south-west, which^ as the summer ad- 
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Tances, and particularly when the wind blows 
from the northward, opens in various places; 
and when ships have passed tiirough these opeur 
ings to the northward th^ have generally found 
the sea clear of ice. 

If therefore the great polar basin should be 
fi«e of land, the probability is, that it will also be 
free of ice. It was the opinion of Frobisher, 
Davis, and most of the old and experienced navi- 
gators, that the deep blue sea does not freeze. 
This would be to assume too much, as its surface 
has frequently been observed to freeze when not 
^tated by the wind ; but it may be doubted 
whether a deep and extensive sea can be perma- 
nently shut up with ice. The almost perpetual 
agitation of the surface, and the increased tem- 
perature of the water at great depths, amd conse* 
quently its diminished specific gravity, which 
will cause it to ascend, will probably prevent 
those immense fields and masses of iCfe frt>m form- 
ing, which are met with near die land even in 
very low latitudes. It was, at any rate, desirable 
to ascertain how the fact stood in this respect, 
and whether it was practicable to reach the north 
pole, — in which case, there was no reason to doubt 
that it Would also be practicable to proceed by 
that, nearest route to Behring's Strait The only 
expedition which had hitherto been sent out for 
the express purpose of advancing towards the 
north pole, was that imder the command of Cap- 
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tain Phipps; but the two vessels employed ou thi» 
»ervice having unfortunately got hampered and 
entangled in the shallow sea and among the islands 
on the northern and north-eastern side of Spitz- 
bergen, at an advanced period of the season, it 
returned without making any discovery. 

The case is different with regard to the north* 
west passage. From the very frequent attempts 
which have been made for its discovery, it is now 
known pretty nearly whereabouts such a passage, 
if it exists at all, must be looked for. It has, for 
instance, been ascertained, that there is no passage 
on the coast of America below the arctic circle ; 
but beyond this it has not been ascertained whe« 
tiler this coast rounds off to the eastward in a 
continuous line into Old Greenland, forming what 
is named Bafiinls Bay on the charts, or whether it 
does not turn in a contrary direction to the west- 
ward, and fall in with the general trending of the 
northern coast of America; which, from three 
nearly equidistant points, seen by Cook, Mackenzie 
and Heame, may be considered to run with|n a. 
d^ree either way of the 70th parallel of lati- 
tude. . 

Many reasons have been assigned for the latter 
supposition. The constant current that descends 
down the Welcome on the one side, and towards 
the coast of Greenland on the other; tiie logs of 
mahogany and the remains of the North Ame- 
rican ox brought frpm the north-west by that 
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current; the ice-bergs that come floating down 
from the northward ; and the whale struck in the 
sea of Spitzbergen and taken the same year in 
Davis's Strait;* these and the rude charts painted 
on skins by the Indians, which, though without 
scale or compass, mark the inlets from Hudson's 
Bay with tolerable accuracy, and carry the coast 
without interruption to the Coppermine River,t 
ara strong arguments in favour of a north-western 
communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

Indeed the best geographers are now of opinion 
that Greenland is either an island or an archi- 
pelago of islands ; and this is no new idea. Among 
the Burleigh Papers,;}; in the British Museum, is 
one on the subject of a north-west passage to 
Cathaia in his lordship's own hand^writing, which 
b^ns thus : — " Considering Groynelande is well 
known to be an islande, and that it is not con- 
joyned to America in any part ; that there is no 
cause of doubte but that upon the north of Bacca- 
laos the seas are open," &c. 

This supposed insularity of GreenUnd will most 
probably be determined by one or other of the ex- 
peditions. If in the affirmative, the next question 

• Quarterly Review, No.XXXVJ. Art-VIII. 
t One of these charts is in the Hudson's Bay House. 
I In the Lansdowne Collection, vol. c Paper No. 4, enn 
ioned Mr. Greynfeld's Voiadge, &c. 
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that presents itself is, whether an uninterrupted 
communication exists between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. The simple fact of a perpetual cunent 
setting from the Pacific into Behring's Strait, and 
a perpetual current down the coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador into the Atlantic, renders such a 
communication extremely probable ; and it become^ 
almost certain, when we find the productions 
of the shores of the Pacific carried to the north- 
ward by .the first current, and brought down into 
the Atlantic by the second. The journals of 
Cook, Gierke, Glottof, and Kotzebue establish 
this £act And as we know, from the Russian, 
the English and the Dutch navigators, that a 
westerly current sets along the coast of Siberi^^ 
and Europe, from the Kovyma to the White Sea, 
it is probable that the water, in passing through 
Behring's Strait into the Polar Sea, diverges 
on each side, and that the other part of it, follow- 
ing the trending of the American coast, gives rise 
to the current down the Welcome, as observed by 
Button, Fox, Middleton and others. 

It must be admitted, at the same time, that 
although a communication may, and in all proba- 
bility does, exist between the two oceans, it by 
BO means follows that there must also be found a 
navigable passage for large vessels; though it is not 
unfair to infer that, where large mountains of ice 
can float and find their way, a ship may do the 

c c 
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same. Tliisy however, is the point to be ascer* 
tained by the expedition ^nder Captain Ross. 
While this officer, with two vessels under his 
orders, is employed in examining the unexplored 
part of the east coast of America, to the north- 
ward of the arctic circle, and in endeavouring to 
^ass along the northern shore of that continent to 
fiehring's Strait, to Captain Buchan is assigned 
the task of inquiring into the state of the Polar 
Sea to the northward of Spitzbergen. . Should 
both fail of success in the main objects of the ex- 
pedition, from both may at least be con6dently 
expected much valuable information, and im- 
provement in the hydrography and the g^graph}^ 
of. the. arctic r^ions; as well a^ many important 
and interesting observations on the atmpspherical, 
oia^etical, and electrical phenomena, which can- 
not fail to advance the science of meteomlogy ; 
and lastly, many valuable collections of objects in 
natural history, which inhabit a part of the globe 
where few researches have yet been made in this 
branch of science. In short, from the zeal and 
abilities of the persons employed in the arduous 
enterprize, every thing may be expected to be 
done within the scope of possibility. Of the 
enterprize itself it may be truly characterized as 
one of the most liberal and disinterested that 
f was ever undertaken, and every way worthy of a 
great, a prosperous and an enlightened nation ; 
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having for its primary object that of the advance* 
ment of science, for its own sake, without any 
selfish or interested views. On this account it has 
justly excited the attention, and called forth the 
approbation, of maritime Europe; fot it is well 
known that whatever new discoveries may be 
made, will be for the general benefit of mankind ; 
and that if a practicable passage should be found 
to exist from the Northern Atlantic into the 
Northern Pacific, the maritime nations of Europe 
will equally partake of the advantages, without 
having incurred either the expense or the risk of 
exploring it. 
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Mr. Buchau*s Expedition into the Interior of 
"Newfoundland. 

oiNCE the first establishment of the fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland^ very little communication has at any time 
been had with the natives of this large island^ and for more 
than half a century past none at all ; indeed, it was considered 
by many as doubtful whether there weie on the island any 
permanent inhabitants, or whether the Indians, sometimes 
seen on the western coast, did not come in their canoes 
across the Strait of Bellisle merely for the purpose of fish- 
ing and killing deer. A settler, however, reported that, in 
the autumn of 18 10, he had discovered a storehouse on the 
banks of the River of £;cploits. Upon this report. Sir 
John Duckworth sent Lieutenant (now Captain) Buchan, 
commander of the schooner Jdonis, to the Bay of Ex- 
ploits for thQ purpose of undertaking an expedition into 
the interior, with a view of opening a conranunication with 
the native Indians, if any such were to be found. His 
vessel was soon frozen up in the bay; and on the 12th 
January, 1811, Mr. Buchan began his march into the in- 
terior, along the banks of the river, accompanied by twenty- 
four of his crew and three guides ; and, having penetrated 
about one hundred and thirty miles, di^overed some 
wigwams of the natives. He surprised them ; and their 
inhabitants, in number about seventy-five persons, became 

a 
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in his power. He succeeded in overcoming their extremt 
terror, and soon established a good understanding with 
them. Four of the men, among whom was their chief, 
accepted his invitation to accompany tliem back to the 
place where, as he explained to them by signs, he had left 
some presents which he designed for them. 

The confidence by this time existing was mutual, and so 
great, that two of Mr. Buchan's people requested to remain 
with the Indians till his return with the presents. They were 
permitted to do so ; and Mr. Buchan set out on his return 
to his dcp6t, with the remainder of the party and the four 
Indians. They continued together for about six miles, (to 
the resting place of the night before,) when the chief declined 
going any farther, and with one of his men took leave^ 
directing the other two to go on with Mr. Buchan. They 
did so till they came near the place to which they were to 
be conducted, when one of them became panic-struck, and 
fled. But the tempers of the two men were different. The 
btter remained unshaken in his determination, and with 
a cheerful countenance and an air of perfect confidence 
in the good faith of his new allies, motioned to them 
with his band to proceed ; disregarding his companion, and 
seeming to treat with scorn Mr. Buchan's invitation, to 
depart freely if he chose to do so. Soon afterwards the 
party reached their rendezvous ; slept there one night ; 
loaded themselves with the presents, and returned again 
to the wigwams. The behaviour of the Indian remained 
always the same. He continued to shew a generous con-^ 
fideuce, and the whole tenor of his conduct was 3uch aa 
Mr. Buchan could not witness without a feeling of esteem 
for him. On arriving at the wigwams they were found de« 
sected, and the Indian became exceedingly alarmed. Many 
circumstances determined Mr. Buchan to let him be at 
perfect liberty ; and this treatment revived his spirits. The 
party spent the night at the wigwams, and continued their 
route in the moroing. They had proceeded about a mile, 



wiieD^ being a little in advance before the rest of the pArty, 
the Indian was seen to start suddenly backward. He 
screamed loudly^ and fled with a swiftness that rendered 
pursuit in vain. The cause of his flight was understood 
when Mir. Buchan, the next moment, beheld upon the ice^ 
headless and pierced by the arrows of the natives^ the 
naked bodies of his two marines who had been left with 
the Indians. An alarm had> it is evident, been given by 
the savage to the party at the rendezvous ; and it i^ 
supposed that, to justify his conduct in so deserting, he 
h^d abused his countrymen with a tale, which excited them 
to what perhaps they considered a just retaliation » 
The following is an abstract of Mr. Buchan's journal t— * 

JOURNAt, 

Saturday f Vith January, 1811 : River of Exploits. — 
On the eve of this day my arrangements were closed, and 
every necessary preparation for the purpose of endeavouring 
to accomplish the object of procuring an interview with 
the native Indians of this island. For this service I em-^ 
ployed William Cull and Matthew Hughster as guides, 
attended by twenty-three men and a boy of the crew of 
His Majesty's schooner, and Thomas Taylor, a man in 
Mr. MiUer^s employ, and well acquainted with this part of 
the country. 

The provisions, arms> and other l^quisite articles, to^- 
-igether with presents for the Indians, were packed on twelve 
sledges, and consisted of the following : viz. bread, eight 
hundred and fifty pounds ; sugar, one hundred pounds ; co- 
coa, thirty-four pounds ; pork, six hundried and sixty pounds; 
salt beef, thirty pounds ; spirits, sikty gallons, equal to four 
hundred and eighty pounds ; rice> thirty pounds ; tea, six 
pounds ; tare of casks and packages, five hundred pounds ; 
ships' muskets, seven ; fowling-pieces, three ) pistols, six ; 
cutlasses, six; with cartouch boxes and ammunition equal to 
two hundred and seventy pounds ; ten axes, and culinary 
utensils : presents for the Indians — blankets, thirty ; woolf 
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len wrappers, nine ; flannel shirts, eighteen ; hatchets, 
twenty-six ; tin pots, ten ; with beads, thread, knives, 
needles, and other trifles, equal to one hundred and eighty 
pounds : the sledges with their lashings and drag-ropes ar« 
estimated at two hundred and forty pounds ; one lower 
studding sail and painted canvass covers for the sledges, one 
hundred and twenty pouixis ; spare snow shoes, buskins, 
vamps, cuffs, and twenty-eight knapsacks, eighty pounds : 
making, independent of a small quantity of baggage aUow*ed 
to each person, three thousand six hundred and twenty 
pounds in wieght< 

13th. Wind N.W. blowing strong. At 7 A. M. com- 
menced our march in crossing the arm from the schooner 
to Little Peter's Point, which is two miles; we found it ex- 
tremely cold, with the snow drifting, and sledges heavy from 
the sloppiness of the ice; but having rounded the point, we 
became sheltered from the wind until reaching Wigwam 
Point, which is two miles farther up on the north side; 
here the river turns to the northward ; a mile farther up ia 
Mr. Miller's upper Salmon station ; the winter crew have 
their house on the south shore, d P.M. having reached 
the remains of a house occupied by William Cull last winter, 
we put up for the night, our distance made good bemg but 
eight miles in as many hours travelling. The night proved 
so intensely cold, with light snow at times, that none of our 
party could refresh themselves with sleep. 

14th. Wind N.W. with sharp piercing cold. Renewed 
our journey with the dawn, not sorry to leave a place in 
which we had passed so intolerable a night. Having pro- 
ceeded two miles, we came to the Nutt Islands, four in 
number, situated in tlie middle of the river ; a mile above 
these, occurs the first rattle or small waterfall ; as far as the 
eye could discern up the river, nothing appeared but ice, in 
rugged ridges, threatening to preclude the possibility of 
drawing the sledges along ; but determined to surmount all 
practicable difliculties, T proceeded on with the guides t# 
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select among the hollows those which seemed to be the 
most favodrable. At 3 P.M. we put up on the north side, 
and fenced round the fire-place by way of shelter. This 
day's laborious journey I compute to be seven miles ; the 
crew, from excessive fatigue, and a somewhat milder night 
than the last, enjoyed some sleep : — Left a cask with bread, 
pork, cocoa and sugar, for two days^ to be used on our re« 
iufp. 

I5th. Blowmg fresh from W.N.W, to N.N.W. with 
snow at times ; the river wmding from west to north-west^ 
At 3 P.M. stopped oo the north baqk for the night, one 
mile above a rattling brook, which empties itself into the 
great river. On the south side we discovered a canoe, 
which 1 observed to be one belonging to the Canadian who 
had resided at Wigwam Point. Thi» day's journey exhibited 
the* same difficulties as yesterday, having frequently to adr 
vance a party to cut and level, in some degree, the ridges 
of ice, to admit the sledges to pass from one gulph to apo- 
ther, and to fill up the hollows, to prevent them from being 
precipitated so violently as to be dashed to pieces, — but 
notwithstanding the utmost care, the laslungs, fron^ the 
constant friction, frequently gave way ; and in the evening, 
most of the sledges had to undergo some repair and fresh 
packing. Fenced the fire-place in ; at supper the people ap- 
peared in good spirits, the weather being milder; and 
fatigue produced a tolerable night's rest. This day's dis- 
. tance may be estimated at seven miles. 

l6th. Strong breezes from the N.W. with sharp frost. 
Began our journey with the day ; several of the sledges 
gave way, which delayed us a considerable time. At 1 1 
A.M. discovered two old wigwams on the north bank of the 
river ; although they did not appear to have been lately in* 
habited, yet there were some indications of the natives having 
been here this fall. 2h. SCf P.M. having reached the lower 
extremity of the great waterfall, we put up on the north 
^ide. While the par^ were preparing a fire and fence, I 

a 5 
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proceeded on, with Cull and Taylor, in search of an Indian 
path, through which they convey their canoes into the river 
above the overfall. Taylor, not having been here for many 
years, had lost all recollection where to find it ; however, after 
a tedious search we fell in with it, and percwved evident 
signs of their having recently passed this way, but not ap- 
parently in any great number. The evening advancing, wo 
retraced our steps, and reached our fire-place witli the 
close of the day. The night proved more mild than any 
hitherto, and our rest proportionably better. Here I left 
bread, pork, cocoa and sugar, for two days, and four gal- 
lons of rum. 

1 7th. Soudi-westerly winds, with sleet and cold wea-> 
ther. Began this day's route by conducting the sledges in 
a winding direction amongst some high rocks, which forma 
the lower part of the waterfall; — we had not proceeded 
more than half a mile, before it was found necessary to un- 
load and parbuckle the casks over a perpendicular neck of 
land, which, projecting into the rapid, prevented the ice 
attaching itself to its verge ; having reloaded on the oppo- 
site side, and turned the Margin of Coves for the third of 
a mile, we arrived at the foot of a steep bank where com-* 
menced the Indian path; here it was also necessary to 
unload. LiCaving the party to convey the things up the 
bank, I went on with Cull and Taylor, to discover the farther 
end of the path ; having come to a marsh, it was with 
difficulty we again traced it; at length we reached the. 
river above the overfall, its whole extent being one mile and 
a quarter, — ^havk^ gone on two miles beyond this, we re- 
turned^ At noon, the wind havipg veered to the soutfa-east,i 
it came ou to rain heavily, sent a division on to the fardier 
end of the p^th to prepare a fire, &c. At 3 P^M. all the 
light baggage and arms being conveyed to the fire-placej^ 
the sledges wer^ left for the niglit half-way in the path, sq 
that after eight hours' fatigue, we had got little better thaa 
« Qiile and ^ half. It continued to xm hard until 9 P,M, 
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wheo the wincj having shifted round to tlie westward, the 
weather cleared up; and the crew, having dried their 
clothes, retired to rest. , 

18th. Wind W.N.W. and cold weather. Leaving the 
party to bring on the sledges to the Indian dock, knd to 
repack them, I and the guides having advanced a mile, it 
was found requisite to cut a path of a hundred yards to pass 
over the point which the sledges could not round for want 
of sufficient ice being attached to it. lOA. 30'wenow 
rounded a bay, leaving several islands on our left, the tra* 
veiling pretty good, except in some places where the ice 
was very narrow, and the water oozing over its surface : most 
of us got wet feet. 2 A. 30' P.M. put up in a cove on the 
north shore, as we should have been unable to have reached 
before dark another place where good fire-wood was to he 
found ; here the river forms a bay on either side, leaving 
between them a space of nearly one mile and a half, in 
which were several islands. 

Having given directions for the fire-place to be fenced 
in, and the sledges requiring to be repaired, Cull and my- 
self went on two miles to Rushy Pond Marsh, where he 
had been last winter, and found tliat the two wigwams were 
removed which he then saw here. The trees leading from 
the river to the marsh were marked, .apd in some places a 
fence-work thrown up ; the bushes in a particular line of 
direction, through a long extent of marsh, had wisps of 
birch bark suspended to them by salmon twine, so placed 
as to direct the deer down to the river ; we killed two par- 
tridges, and retired to the party by an inland route: we 
reckon the distance from the Indian dock to this resting-place 
to be six miles. 

19th. Westerly wind and moderate, but very cold. Most 
of this day*s travelling over smooth snow, the sledges con- 
sequently hauled heavy ; having winded for two miles amongst 
rough ic» to gain a green wood on the south shore, that on 
the north being entirely burnt dowo^ we put up at 4 P.M. 

a4 
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a little way in on the bonk of a brook, where we deposite<l 
a cask with bread, pork, cocoa and sugar for two days' con- 
sumption. In all this day's route the river was entirely 
frozen over : we passed several islands ; saw a fox and killed 
a partridge ; estimated distance ten miles ; rested tolerably 
during the night. 

20th. Wind W.N.W. and cold. Renewed our journey 
with the first appearance of day; broke two of the sledges 
by passing over a mile of sharp ice. At noon the sun 
shone forth; the weather warm, aud a fine clear sky. 
4 P.M. halted on an island situate two miles above Badger 
Bay Brook, which falls into the Exploits, on the north side, 
and saw die remains of a wigwam ; from this brook up- 
wards, as also on the opposite side of the river, are fences 
for several miles, and one likewise extended, in a westerly 
direction, through the island on which we halted, and is 
calculated to be twelve miles from the last sleeping place, 
and twenty-seven miles from the ludian dock. Hodge's 
Hills bearing from this E.S.E. 

21 St. Wind westerly, with bleak weather. At dawn 
proceeded on ; at noon several difficulties presented them- 
selves in crossing a tract of shelvy ice, intersected with deep 
wide rents, occasioued by a waterfall ; the sledges were 
however got over theqi, as also some steeps on the north 
bank. Having ascended the waterffiU, found the river open, 
and faced with ice sufficient on the edge of its banks to 
admit the sledges. At S b. 30' put up for the night, and 
fenced in the fire-pUce ; this day's distance is estimated at 
eleven miles, allowing seven from the island on which we 
slept to the overfall, and from thence four more to this. 
From the waterfall upwards, on either side of the river 
where the natural bank would have been inefficient, fences 
were thrown up, to prevent the deer firpm landing, after 
taking to the water by gaps left open for the purpose. 
Repacked the sledges, two of them jbeing unfit to go on 
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further, deposited a cask with bread, pork, cocoa and sugar 
for two days' consumption. The party slept well. 

22d. Wind S.W. with mild hazy weather. Having ad- 
Tanced two miles, on the south side stood a storehouse ; 
William Cull stated that no such building was there last 
year ; it appeared newly erected, and its form circular, and 
covered round with some deer skins, and some carcasses left 
a little way from it ; two poles were stuck in the ice close 
to the water, as if canoes had lately been there. Four 
miles from this passed an island and rounded a bay, two 
miles beyond its western extremity, — on a projecting rock 
were placed several stag's horns : William Cull now in- 
formed me it was at this place he had examined the store- 
houses mentioned in his narrative, but now no vestige of 
them appeared ; there was, however, ample room cleared of 
wood for such a building as is described to have stood, and 
a few hundred yards off was the frame of a wigwam still 
standing; close to this was a deer-skin hanging to a tree, 
and farther on a trope with the name of " Rousell." On 
the south bank, a little lower down, also stood the remains 
of a wigwam, close to which Cull poiuted out the other 
fitorehouse to have been ; a quarter of a mile below, on the 
same side, a river, considerable in appearance, emptied 
itself into thb; directly against its entrance stands an 
island, well wooded : we continued on four miles, and then 
the party stopped for the night ; Cull accompanied me two 
miles farther, and retamed at sun set. During this day's 
journey, at mtervals, we could discern a track which bore 
the appearance of a man's foot going upwards. One of the 
sledges fell into the water, but it fortunately happening to 
be a shoal part nothing was lost. Our distance made good 
to-day we allow to be twelve miles, and the river open from 
the last overfall with scarcely enough ice attached to the 
bank to admit the sledges to pass on, and there are banks 
and fences in such places as the natives find it necessary to 
pbstmct the landing of t)ie deer, some of these extending 
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two or three miles, others striking inlaacL Divided the 
party into three watches, those on guard under arms during 
the night. 

23d. Wind westerly, wild cold weather. At day-light 
renewed onr journey : the river now shoaled and ran ra- 
pidly ; I wished to have forded it, conceivii^ that the In- 
dians inhabited the other side, but found it impracticable. 
At 10 A.M. having advanced six miles, and seeing the im- 
possibility of proceeding farther with the sledges, I divided 
the party, leaving one -half to take care of the stores, whilst 
the other accompanied me; and taking with us four days' pro- 
visions, we renewed our route ; the river now winded more 
northerly. Having proceeded on about four miles, we ob- 
served on the south side a path in the snow, where a canoe 
had evidently been hauled across to get above a ratde, this 
being the only sure indication we had discovered of their 
having passed upwards from the store on the south side. — 
The river narrowed, ran irregularly, and diminished in depth 
very considerably. Having passed several small rivers on 
this side, we came abreast of an island, opposite to which, 
on tlie south side, there was a path in the snow from the 
water, ascending a bank where the trees were very recently 
cut, clearly evincing the residence of the natives to be at no 
great distance; but it being impossible to ford the river at this 
place, we continued on, but had not gone more than a mile, 
when, on turning a point, an expansive view opened out, and 
we saw before us an immense lake extending in a N.E. and 
S.W. direction, its surface a smooth sheet of ice. We per- 
ceived tracks, but could not be certain whether of deer or 
men. On approaching the lake or pond, we discovered on 
its north-west side two objects in motion, but were uncer- 
tain whether they were men or quadrupeds. I drew the 
party suddenly into the wood to prevent discovery, and di- 
recting them to prepare a place for the night, I went on 
with Cull to reconnoitre. Having skirted along the woods for 
nearly two miles, we posted ourselves in a position to oh- 
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serve the motions of the two objects, and could perceive 
that one gained ground considerably on the other ; we con- 
tinued to doubt as to their being noen until just before losing 
«ight of them in the twilight we could discern that the one 
behind dragged a sledge. Nothing more could be done 
until the morning, as it would have been impossible to have 
found their track in the dark ; observing, on our return, a 
shovel in a bank of snow, we suspected that venison had 
been dug out, and in searching about found a fine heart and 
liver, which afforded a good supper for the party, whom we 
did not rejoin until dark ; one-third of the men were in sue* 
cession under arms, during the night, which proved cold and 
restless to all. 

24th. Wind N.E. and intensely cold. Having refreshed 
ourselves with breakfast and a dram to each, at 4 A. M. 
commenced our march along the east shore of the lake with 
the utmost silence : beyond the point from whence I had the 
last view of the two natives, we fell in with a quantity of 
venison in carcasses and quarters, close to which was a path 
into the wood. Conjecturing that the habitations of the 
Indians were not far off, we advanced in and found the re-r 
mams of one ; the party complained much of the cold, and 
occasionally sheltered themselves under the lee of projecting 
points. It now became necessary to cross the pond in 
order to gain the track of the sledge we had seen ; this ex-< 
posed us entirely to the bitterness of the morning, and all 
complained of excessive cold. With the first glimpse of mom 
we reached the wished-for track, which led us along the 
western shore to the north east, up to a point, on which 
stood an old wigwam ; from thence it struck across for the 
shore we had left. As the day opened it was requisite to 
push forward with celerity to prevent being seen and to sur- 
prise the natives, if possible, while asleep. Canoes were soon 
descried, and shortly after vrigwams, two close to each other, 
imd a third about a hundred yards from the farmer. (laving 
examined the arms, and charged my men to be prompt in 
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executing such orders as might be given, at the same time I 
strictly ordered them to avoid every impropriety, and to be 
especially guarded in their behaviour towards the women. 
The bank was now ascended with great alacrity and silence ; 
the party being formed into three divisions, the three wig- 
wams were at once secured ; we called to the people within, 
but received no answer ; the skins which covered the entrance 
were then removed, and we beheld groups of men, women, 
and children lying in the utmost constemadon ; they remained 
absolutely for some minutes without motion or utterance. 
My first object was now to remove their fears and inspire 
confidence in us, which was soon accomplished by our 
shaking hands and shewing every friendly disposition. The 
women very soon began to embrace me for my attention to 
their children ; from the utmost state of alarm they soon 
became curious, and examined our dress with great attention 
and surprise. They kindled a fire and presented us with 
venison steaks, and hi run into a solid cake, which they 
used with lean meat. Every thing promised the utmost 
cordiality; knives, handkerchiefs, and other little articles 
were presented to them, and in return they offered us skins. 
I had to regret our utter ignorance of their language, and 
that the presents were at the distance of at least twelve 
miles. The want of these occasioned me much embarrass- 
ment ; [ used every endeavour to make them understand my 
great desire that some of them should accompany us to the 
place where our baggage was, and assist in bringing up such 
things as we wore ; which at last they seemed perfectly to 
comprehend. We had spent three hours and a half in con- 
ciliatory endeavours, and every appearance of the greatest 
amity subsisted between us ; and considering a longer delay 
useless, without possessing the means of convincing them 
further of our friendship, we indicated our intention of 
setting out and speedily returning, on which four of them 
signified that they would accompany us. James Butler, 
Corporal, and Thomas Southland, private of marines, r^n 
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quested to be left behind in order to repair their snow shoes ; 
and such was the confidence placed by my people in the 
natives that most of the party wished to be the individuals 
to remain among them. I was induced to comply with the 
first request from a motive of shewing the natives a mutual 
confidence, and cautioning them to observe the utmost 
regularity. 

Having myself again shaken hands with all the natives^ and 
expressed, in the best way I could, my intention to be with 
them the following morning, we set out ; and they expressed 
dieir satisfaction by signs on seeing that two of us were going 
to remain with them. On reaching the river head, two of 
the Indians struck off into our last night's resting-place ; on« 
of them I considered to be their chief; finding nothing here 
he directed two of the four to continue on with us ; they pro- 
ceeded with cheerfulness, though at times they seemed to 
mistrust us. The banks of the river being narrow and 
wmding occasioned, at times, a considerable distance be- 
tween me and the Indians, and one of them, having loitered 
behind, took the opportunity on our doubling a point to run 
off widi great speed, calling out 'to his comrade to follow. 
This incident I considered to be unfortunate, as we were now 
nearly in sight of our party with the baggage. I thought it 
not improbable but that he might have seen the smoke and 
taken the alarm. Certainly no one act of any of my people 
could have given rise to any such conduct ; he had, however, 
evidently some suspicions, a9 he had frequently come up, 
looked steadily in my face as if to read my intentions. I 
had been most scrupulous in avoiding every action and 
gesture that might cause the least distrust. In order to try 
the disposition of the remaining Indian he was made to un- 
derstand that he was at liberty to go if he chose, but he 
■hewed not the least wish of this kind. 

At 3 P. M. we joined the rest of our party, when the 
Indian seemed to be startled on seeing so many more men ; 
but this was but of momentary duration^ for he soon be- 
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came pleased \vith all he saw ; I made him a feiv presenUi 
and shewed him the articles which were to be taken up tot 
his comitrymen, consisting of blankets^ woollen wrappers^ 
and shirts^ beads, hatchets, knives, and tin^>ots, thread,- 
and fish-hooks, with which he appeared much satisfied, and 
regaled himself with tea and broiled venison, for we brought 
down two haunches with us in the evening. A pair of 
trowsers and vamps being made out of a blanket, and a 
flannel shirt being presented to htm, he put them on with 
sensible pleasure, carefuHy avoiding any indecency ; being 
under no restraint, he occasionally went out, and he ex- 
pressed a strong desire for canvass, pointing to a studding 
sail which covered us in on one side ; and he lay down by 
me during the night. Still my mind was somewhat dis^ 
turbed lest the native Indians, on the return of theb com-* 
rade that had deserted us, might be induced, from his mis- 
representation and from fear, to have quitted their wigwams 
to observe our motions ; but I was willing to suppress my 
alarm for the safety of our men left with them, judging that 
they would not be inclined to commit any violence^ particu- 
larly until they should see whether we returned and brought 
back their companion; I was moreover satisfied that the 
conduct of my men would not give occasion for animosity. 
25th. Wind N.N.E. and boisterous, with sleet; set ou^ 
leaving only eight of the party behind. On coming up to 
the river-head, we observed the tracks of three men crossing 
the frozen lake in a direction fisr the other side of the river; 
the violence of the wind with the sleet and drift snow ren- 
dered it laborious to get on, and the air was so thick at times 
that the party could frequently not discern each other, al- 
though at no great distance. When we had reached within 
half-a-mile of the wigwams, the Indian, who walked some- 
times on before and at other times by my side, pointed out 
an arrow sticking in the ice ; we also perceived the recent 
track of a sledge. At 2 P. M. we arrived at the wigwams^ 
when my apprehensions were unfortimately verified f tliey 
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Were left in a state of confusion, and little remaining in 
them but some deer skins. A quantity of venison packs had 
been conveyed a little way off and deposited in the snow ; a 
path led into the wood, but only to a short distance. Per- 
ceiving no marks of violence to have been committed, I 
hoped that my former conjectures would be realized s^d 
that all would yet be well ; the actions of the Indian, how^ 
ever, were indicative of extreme perplexity, and not to be 
described. Having directed the fire to be removed frouK 
the wigwams, we now proceeded into, one more common, 
dions ; ^ut on one of our people taking up a brand to light 
the fire, the Indian appeared terrified to the last degree, and 
used his utmost endeavours to prevent its being carried out ; 
either apprehending that we were going to destroy the wig- 
wams and canoes (of which latter there were six), or that a 
fire was going to be kindled for his destruction. For some 
time he anxiously peeped through the crevices to see what 
was doing, for he was now no longer at liberty but a pri* 
soner. Perplexed how to act, and the evening drawing on,, 
anxiety for the two marines detenpined me to let the Indian 
go, trusting that his appearance and recital of our behaviour 
would not only be the means of our men's liberation, but 
also that ]the natives would return with a favourable impres- 
sion. Giving him therefore several articles, I endeavoured 
to make him understand that J wished his party to return, 
and by signs intimated a hope ^hat our people would not be 
ill-treated ; he smiled and remained by us ; he put the wig- 
wams in order, and several times looked to the west side of 
the pond and pointed. Each wigwam had a quantity of 
deer's leg-bones ranged on poles (in all three hundred); 
having used the marrow of some of those opposite that we. 
occupied, the Indian replaced them with an equal number 
rom one of the others, signifying that those were his ; he 
pointed out a staff and shewed that it belonged to the per^ 
son that wore the high cap, the same that I had taken to be 
the chief; the length of this badge was nearly six feet, and 
it was stained of a red colour. 
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The day having closed in, the wind began to blow very 
hard, with hail, sleet and rain. I saw the necessity of being 
prepared for any attack that might be made on us. The 
wigwam being of a circular form, a division of the party 
was stationed on each side of the entrance, so that those on 
guard could have a full command of it; the door-way was 
then closed up with a skin, and orders givAi for no one to 
go out. The rustling of die trees, and snow falling from 
them, would have made it easy for an enemy to advance 
close to us without being heard. I had made an exchange 
with the Indian for his bow and arrows, and at eleven o'clock 
laid dovm to rest ; but bad not been asleep more than ten 
minutes, when I was aroused by a dreadful scream, and ex- 
clamation of " O Lord," uttered by Matthew Hughster ; 
starting up at that instant in his sleep, the Indian gave a 
horrid yell, and a musket was instantly discharged. I could 
not at this moment but admire the promptness of the watch, 
with their arms presented and their swords drawn. This 
incident, which had like to have proved fatal, was occa- 
sioned by John Guienne, a foreigner, going out; he had 
mentioned it to the vratch ; in coming in again, the skin 
covering of the doorway made a rustling noise ; Thomas 
Taylor, roused by the shriek, fired direct against the en- 
trance, and had not Hughster providentially fallen against 
him at the moment, which moved the piece from its intended 
direction, Guienne must inevitably have lost his life. The 
rest of the night was spent in making covers of deer skins 
for the locks of the arms. 

£6th. Wbd E.N.E. blowing strong, with sleet and 
freezing weather. As soon as it was light the crew were put 
in motion, and placing an equal number of blankets, shirts 
and tin pots in each of the wigwams, I gave the bdian to 
understand that those articles were for the individuals resid- 
ing in them ; sqme more presents were given to him, as also 
some articles attached to the Red Suflf, all which he seemed 
to comprehend. At 7 A.M. we left the place, intendii^ to 
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return on the Monday following; seeing that the Indiap 
came on, I signified my wish for him to go back, he how<» 
ever continued with us^ sometimes rimning on a little before 
in a zig-zag direction, keeping his eyes on the ice as having 
a trace to guide him, and once pointed to the westward, and 
laughed. Being now about two-thirds of a mile from the 
wigwam he edged in suddenly, and for an instant halted; 
then set off in full speed. We observed that for an instant 
he stopped to look at something lying on the ice ; but in 
another instant we lost sight of him in the haze. On com- 
ing up we recognized with horror the bodies of our two 
unfortunate companions lying about a hundred yards apart; 
that of the corporal was pierced by an arrow in the back ; 
and three arrows had entered the other : they were laid out 
straight with the feet towards the river, and backs upwards, 
their heads were off, and no vestige of garments left; several 
broken arrows were lying about, and a quantity of bread, 
which must have been emptied out of tlie knapsacks ; very 
little blood was visible. This melancholy event naturally 
much affected all the party, but these feelings soon gave 
viray to sensations of reyenge : although I was fully aware 
of the possibility of finding out the route they had taken, yet 
prudence called on me to adopt anotlier line of conduct ; 
that all our movements had been watched I could have no 
doubt; and my mind became seriously alarmed for the 
safety of those who had been left with the sledges ; I con- 
ceived it, therefore, of the utmost consequence to lose not 
a moment in joining our party. Having, therefore, given 
to the people some little refreshment, I caused them to be 
formed into a line of march, those having fire-arms being 
in the front and rear, those with cutlasses remaining in the 
centre, and all were charged to keep as close together as the 
intricacies would permit. On opening the first point of the 
river-head, one of the men said he observed an Indian look 
round the second point, and fall back ; on coming up we per- 
ceived that two men had certainly been there, and had re- 
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treated ; we afterwards saw them at times at a good distance 
before us ; the tracks shewed that they had shoes on ; this 
caused considerable perplexity; the guides, and indeed all 
the party, were of opinion that the Indians had been to the 
sledges, and that those two were returning down the river to 
draw us into a trammel, for they supposed a body of them 
to be conveniently posted to take advantage of us in some dif- 
ficult pass. These conjectures were probable ; they strongly 
urged my taking to the woods, as being more safe ; although 
this was certainly true, it would have been attended with 
great loss of time, as from the depth and softness of the snow, 
we could not possibly perform it under two days; but as the 
immediate Joining my people was paramount to every other 
consideration, for our conjectures might be erroneous, and aa 
I was, in tins instance, fain to suspect that curiosity had pre- 
dominated over the obligations of duty, and that want of 
consideration had led our men up to view the pond, I 
therefore continued on by the river side. At noon we ar- 
rived at the fire-place, and finding all well I expenenced 
great relief after four hours spent in unutterable anxiety for 
their fate. The two men who had acted so imprudently 
were easily discovered by the sweat which sdU rolled down 
their faces. Being made acquainted with the uneasiness 
they had occasioned, contrition for their misconduct was 
manifest, and [ was willing to overlook it Nothing now 
remained for us but to make the best of our way down the 
river; especially as a thaw had set in and the ice of the river 
was speedily breaking up. We therefore set forward, and 
after a most painfiil journey of four days, chiefly through 
soft snow or water, succeeded in reaching the Adonis on the 
30th January. 

It will not be expected that I can give much information 
respecting the Indians of Newfoundland. Of a people so 
little known, or rather not known at all, any account, how- 
ever imperfect, must be interesting. It appears then that 
ihey are permanent inhabitants, and not occasional visitors. 
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Tlieir wigwams are of two kinds ; one of a circular form, 
and the other octagonal. The first of these consists simply 
of a few poles supported by a fork, such as are common to 
various tribes in North America; but this kind is used only 
as a summer residence whilst employed in the lakes and 
rivers procuring food for the winter. Those in which I 
found them were of the octagonal structure, and were con- 
structed with very considerable pains. The diameter, at 
the base, was nearly twenty-two feet; to the height of about 
four feet above the surface was a perpendicular wall or 
fence of wooden piles and earth ; on this was affixed a wall- 
plate, from which were projected poles forming a conical 
roof, and terminating at the top in a small circle, sufficient 
for emitting the smoke and admitting the light; this and 
the entrance being the only apertures ; a right line being 
drawn to equal distances from each of the angular points 
towards the centre was fitted neatly with a kind of lattice- 
work, forming the fronts of so many recesses which were 
filled with dressed deer skins. The fire was placed in the 
centre of the area, around which was formed their places of 
rest, every one lying with his feet towards the centre, and 
the head up to the lattice-work partition, somewhat ele- 
vated. The whole wigwam was covered in with birch bark, 
and banked on the outside with earth, as high as the upright 
wall, by which these abodes, with little fuel, were kept 
warm even in the inclemency of the winter. Every part 
was finished in a manner far superior to what might rea- 
sonably have been expected. According to the report of 
William Cull, the storehouses seen by him were built with 
a ridge pole, and had gable ends; and the frame of the 
store which we saw on the island, I conceive to be of that 
description, as it certainly had a ridge pole, ^rheir canoes 
were finished with neatness, the hoops and gunnels formed 
of birch, and covered in with bark cut into sheets, and 
neatly sewed together and lackered over with gum of the 
spruce-tree.' Their household vessels were all made of 
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birch or spruce bark, but it did not appear that these were 
applied to any purpose of cookery : I apprehend they do 
not boil any part of their diet, but broil or roast the whole ; 
there were two iron boilers, which must have been plundered 
from some of our settlers ; to what piu|)ose they may apply 
these is uncertain, but they appeared .to set a great value 
on them, for on deserting the wigwam, they had conveyed 
them out of our sight. They were well supplied with axes, 
ou which a high value is set ; these they keep bright and 
sharp, as also the blades of their arrows, of which we 
found upwards of an hundred new ones in a case. 

The reports of the settlers have always magnified the 
Newfoundland Indians into a gigantic stature ; this, how- 
ever, is not the case as far as regards the tribe we saw, and 
the idea may perhaps have originated from the biilkiness of 
their dress. Tliey are well formed, and appear extremely 
healthy and athletic, and the average stature of the men 
may probably reach five feet eight inches. With one ex- 
ception, their hair was black ; their features are more pro- 
minent than any of the Indian tribes that 1 have ever seen, 
and from what could be discerned through a lacker of oil 
and red ochre (or red earth) with which they besmear them- 
selves, I yas led to conclude them to be fairer than the 
generality of Indian complexions. The exception with 
regard to the hair, was in that of a female, bearing all the 
marks of an European, with light sandy hair, and features 
strongly resembling the French, apparently about twenty- 
two years of age ; sh6 carried an infant in her cossack ; her 
demeanour differed very materially from the others; in- 
stead of that sudden change from surprise and dismay to 
acts of familiarity, she never uttered a word, nor /did she 
ever recover from the terror our sudden and unexpected 
visit had thrown her mto. The dress of these Indians 
consisted of a loose cossack, without sleeves, but puckered 
at the collar to prevent its falling off the shoulders, and 
made so long that when fastened up round the haunchea 
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it becomes triple, forming a good security against accidents 
happening to the abdomen ; this is fringed round with a cut- 
ting of the same substance ; they also wear leggins, mocki- 
sons, and cuffs, the whole made of the deer-skin, and worn 
with the hair side next to the body, the outside lackered 
with oil and earth, admirably adapted to repel the severity 
of the weather ; the only difference in the dress of the 
two sexes, is the addition of a hood attached to the back 
of the cossack of the female for the reception of children. 
The males, on having occasion to use their bows, have to 
disengage the right shoulder and kneel down on the right 
knee ; the bow is kept perpendicular, and the lower extre- 
mity supported against the left foot ; their arrows display 
some ingenuity, for the blade, which is of iron, is so pro- 
portioned to the shaft, that when missing their object in 
water it does not sink ; the feathers wjiich direct its course 
become now a buoy, and they take it up at pleasure; 
the blade of the arrow is shouldered, but not barbed. 
Their snow shoes, or racketts as they are called by some, 
differed from all others that I have seen ; the circular part 
of the bow, which was cross barred witli skin-thong, was 
in breadth about fifteen inches, and lengthways near three 
feet and a half, with a tail of a foot long ; this was to 
counter-balance the weight of the front, before the fore cross 
beam. So far their make is like ours, with the difference 
of length, which must be troublesome in the woods ; but 
if my conjectures are right, they travel but little in the 
woods when the snow is on the ground ; now this being 
placed on the ground and the foot in it, it forms a curve 
from the surface, both ends being elevated. Their reason for 
this is obvious, for the twofold purpose of preventing any 
quantity of snow from resting before the foot, and the other 
to accelerate their motions. Without causing suspicion^ 
I could not venture to ascertain their exact numbers ; but 
I conceived there could not be less than thirty-five grown-up 
persons, of whom probably two thirds were women, some 
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of the men being probably absent ; ^e number of children 
was about thirty, and most of them not exceeding six years 
of age, and never certainly were finer infants seen. 

Whatever their numbers may be in the interior of New- 
foundland, there did not appear to be any want of pro- 
visions ; the quantity of venison we saw packed up was 
ver>' considerably there were besides on the marg'm of the 
pond whole carcasses, which must have been killed ere the 
frost set in, seven of them being frozen within the ice ; the • 
packs were nearly thre^ feet in length, and in breadth and 
depth fifteen inches, packed |ip with fat venison cleared of 
the bone, and in weight from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds, each pack being neatly cased round with 
bark. Hie lakes and ponds abound with trout, and flocks 
of wild geese annually visit them in the mopths of May. and 
October ; and their vigorous appearance points out, that 
the exercise to procure food is only conducive to health. 

The opinion, therefore, of their numbers being few, 
because of their not being seen so much as formerly, is I 
think an erroneous one. That they should not appear near 
the coasts of the island is easily explained. The settlers 
thought they could not do a more meritorious act than to 
shoot an Indian whenever he could fal) in with him. They 
were thus banished from their origin^ haunts into the 
interior, of which they had probably but little knowledge, 
their chief dependance for food being fish aqd sefi fowl. 
They probably were not then as now provided with the 
proper implements for killing deer, at least in sufficient 
quantities for their subsistence. As oi^r establishments 
and population increased to the northward of Cape Freels, 
they were obliged to retreat farther froqa the coast ; but the 
same ^vil that forced the natives to retreat, brought with it 
the means whereby they might still procure subsistence with 
a more independent life ; for as the fisheries mcreased and 
the settlers became more numerous, the natives were en- 
abled to obtain iron and other articles by plunder and fron^ 
wrecks. 
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There are various opinions as to the origin of the New- 
foundland Indians ; some conceiving them to have come 
from the continent of America^ others that they are the 
descendants of the old Norwegian navigators, who are 
supposed to have discovered this island near a thousand 
years ago. I had persons with me that could speak the 
Norwegian and most of the dialects known in the north of 
Europe, but they could in no wise understand them ; to 
me their speech appeared as a complete jargon, uttered with 
great rapidity and vehemence, and differed from all the 
other Indian tribes that I had heard, whose language 
generally flows in soft melodious sounds. 

The general face of the country in the interior exhibits a 
mountainous appearance, with rivers, ponds, and marshes 
in the intermediate levels or valleys ; the timber, which is 
mostly white and red spruce, fine birch and ash, is much 
stunted in its growth, and those trees which have arrived at 
any considerable dimensions are generally decayed at the 
heart, [n advancing into the interior, the birch diminishes 
both in size and quantity till it almost wholly disappears. 
In many places the woods are burnt down for a considerable 
extent, and in others young woods have sprung up, and 
their several growths evidently shew the fires to have been 
made at different periods, but none had been burnt for 
thirty miles below the lake ; this general remark is made 
from observation on the banks of the river. The pond on 
which the natives were found does not appear to have been 
discovered from any excursion from the porth side of the 
island ; but there is no question of its having been -seen in 
some route from the Bay of Islands along by the Humber 
River, or from St. George's Bay by a communication of 
waters ; for in Cook and Lane's chart, published by Laurie 
and Whittle in May 1794, there is a pond delineated, which, 
from relative distances and appearances, I have no doubt to 
be the same on which our unfortunate companions lost their 
lives. 
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A Relation of the Discovery of the Strait of Anian; 
.made by me, Capt. Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonculo, in 
the Year 1 588; in which is given the Course of the Foy- 
age, the Situation of the Strait, the Manner in which it 
ought to be fortijiedy and also, the Advantages of this 
Navigation, and the Loss which will arise from not 
prosecuting it. 

Sire, 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to state the ad- 
vantages ^hich may result from the navigation of the 
Strait of Anian into the South Sea : — Having well considered 
the route which has hitherto been taken to the Philippines, 
China, Japan, and other parts of that sea, it appears from 
correct charts that almost half the length of the voyage 
will be saved by sailing through this strait. This will 
easily be perceived on inspecting a terrestrial globe, or a 
map having the pole in its centre, though not apparent on 
a plain chart, which exhibits the meridian at the very pole 
as large and expanded as if it were the equinoctial line ; and 
therefore in such charts one route will not seem shorter 
than another : this theory may perhaps require demonstra- 
tion — ^yet it is unnecessary to treat of it here ; suffice it to 
say, that by navigating this strait, little short of half the 
voyage is abated ; — besides this advantage, it is productive 
of another much greater, namely, that after one embarkation 
a ship may proceed directly from Spain to the Philippines; 
but it cannot tend to shorten the voyage when it is neces- 
sary to disembark in New Spain and proceed one hundred 
and fifty leagues over-land. Hence it happens that die 
greater number of the people, who are sent to those parts as 
recruits, remain in New Spain, either exhausted by the 
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fatigues of the voyage, or attracted by the delights of that 
country. Besides this it has also another great advantage ; 
namely, that your Majesty, (trading with all the spiceries of 
the Moluccas, the archipelago and other parts,) by means of 
this strait, might have sole possession of that trade with 
the greatest ease ; and storing its produce up in the maga- 
zines of Seville, it would yield more than five millions a year, 
obliging many nations to come to Spain for that com- 
modity, — and, in return, they would bring in abundance all 
things necessary for those kingdoms, rendering it need- 
less to export the silver which comes every year from India, 
by which Spain is left in such great want of specie. Let 
it be remembered also, that by navigating this strait it 
is in our power to prevent the trade between China and 
India, and to transfer it to Spain, which will also extend 
to the Philippines and the countries in those parts ; for the 
trade of China vnth India has been most disadvantageous 
to Spain, since it has obstructed the greater part of the 
trade Spain used to carry on. This is proved to be the 
cause why your Majesty's commerce is so much diminished; 
while China and the Philippines carry on this trade with 
India to such an extent, that it is impossible for us to 
maintain our possessions there, as is requisite, in order to 
resist our enemies, who are numerous; in consequence 
of which they must declme and fall to nothing: — 
whereas, on the contrary, by navigating this strait, they 
might increase so much in number, wealth and power, that 
they would attract fleets of merchant ships in as great 
numbers as those which go to India, producing to Spain 
great abundance of the products of China and Tartary, and 
of other lands at a very cheap rate; for of gold alone 
we may obtain two millions every year, from which 
we may derive great profit, since gold in China is of less 
than half the value that it is here ; added to which, many 
other commodities may be acquired, which now thes« 
kingdoms are supplied with by their very enemies, who 
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thereby enrich themselves and gather strength to make war 
against us. * 

It is of great consequence also to supply those posses- 
sions with soldiers for their defence ; and this we might do 
with great facility by means of this stn^t, and prevent our 
enemies from becoining masters of there, as might be the 
case for want of soldiers and assbtance. And God being 
willing, by means of this navigation we should have an 
opportunity of converting the inhabitants of those parts, for 
whose souls it pleased God to suffer — which would be, if not 
the greatest of all advantages, certainly not the least. Many 
other things might be offered in favour of this navigation — 
the most essential, however, is evidently how to prevent the 
great disadvantages which would result from not exam'ming 
and fortifying the Strut of Anian ; for since it is no longer a 
matter of doubt that such a place exists, as I testify to have 
seen it myself, it is very evident how great a misfortune it 
would be were it discovered and fortified by our enemies, who 
are endeavouring to find it with great earnestness, as we 
knovi- that last year ( 1GO8) they sent out a ship from England 
to look for it. The Strait of Anian being occupied by our 
enemies, would occasion serious injury to us ; as on ac- 
count of their vicinity to it, they might easily send through 
it their fleets which, divided into squadrons of thirties, 
might make themselves masters of the possessions of New 
Spain and Peru ; where, declaring to the natives of India 
freedom and liberty of conscience, it is probable that many 
of them, if not all, would go over to them; and thus they 
might strengthen themselves in those seas to such a degree 
that we, having no place from whence we might quickly 
send succours, might be irrecoverably deprived of our terri- 
tories ; and this danger is so much to be feared, that eveu 
if we were not assured by our own eyes that in the South 
Sea exists this strait, we should be anxious to seek for it, 
in order to fortify it, or to undeceive ourselves if there be 
no such place, and to satisfy our minds that no such danger 
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was to be apprehended. And here let me remark, that if 
our enemies have not occasioned us any very great losses in 
the South Sea, it is because they possess not a port of such 
consequence as that of the Strait of Anian. And now that 
I am commanded by your Majesty and the Council of 
State to give some account of this voyage, and of the 
method of fortifying the strait, it will be proper also to 
^ive the course to be steered, and the situation and harbour 
of that strait, with all the circumstances of my voyage; 
and beginning with the navigation, by attending to the fol- 
lowing narrative, any good seaman will readily discover the 
strait. 

Departing firom Spain, suppose from Lisbon, the course 
is N.W. for the distance of four hundred and fifty leagues ; 
when the ship will have arrived at latitude 60% where the 
. Island of Friesland will be seen, anciently called File or 
Fule. It is an island somewhat less than Ireland. From 
thence the course must be taken to th^ westward, running 
upon the parallel of 60^ for one hundred and eighty leagues, 
which will bring the navigator to the land of Labrador, 
where the strait of that name or Davis's Strait begins, the 
entrance of which is very wide, somewhat more than thirty 
leagues ; and the land on the coast of Labrador which is to 
the west is low, but the opposite side the mouth of the strait 
is composed of very high mountains. Here two openings 
will appear; between which are these high mountains. 
One of these opMsnings runs E.N.E. and the other N.W.; 
that which runs C.N.E. must be left, which is the one on 
the right hand looking towards the north, because it leads 
to Greenland, and ultimately to the sea of Friesland. 
Taking therefore the contrary opening, ^nd turning the 
prow N.W., by proceeding in this direction eighty leagues, 
the ship will be found in latitude 64^. Here the strait 
take9 another turn to the north, continuing one hundred 
and twenty leagues, and as fEu* as latitude 70^, when it 
again turns to the N.W. and continues in that direction 
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ninety leagues, which will bring the ship to latitude 75* 
nearly at which place the whole Strait of Labrador will 
have been passed ; that is to say, it begins at 60^ and 
ends at 75^; being two hundred and ninety leagues in 
length, and having three turns or reaches, the first and last 
of which run N.W. and S.E. and the centre one north 
and south : being sometimes narrower than twenty leagues^ 
and sometimes wider dian forty, and containing manj* 
ports, bays and sheltering places, which might be of ser- 
vice in cases of necessity. -As far as Ae 73d parallel 
the shores appear to be inhabited, for in many parts of the 
coasts we observed smoke. 

To some persons it lias seemed impossible to navigate at 
so high an altitude of the pole ; — ^in answer to this it may 
be observed, that the Hanseatics live in latitude 72?, inta 
whose harbour, namely, that of St. Michael, and in all the 
Bay of St. Nicholas, nearly a thousand merchant ships 
enter every year, which, in order to go to the sea of 
Flanders, must necessarily ascend to latitude 75®. Having 
cleared the Strait of Labrador we began to descend firom 
that latitude, steering W.S.W. and S.W. for three hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, till we arrived in latitude 7 1^^ when 
we perceived a high coast without being able to discover 
whether it was part of the continent or an island, but 
we remarked that if it was the continent it must be opposite 
to the coast of New Spain. From this land, s^n at 7 IS 
we directed our course to the W.S.W. for four hundred 
and forty leagues, until we came as low as 60^, in which 
parallel the Strait of Anian was discovered. 

Thus the same course must be followed which I 
made, at least as far as Friesland ; for I set sail fi'om die , 
Baccallaos in quest of that island to procure provisions and 
other necessaries, which we obtained from some islands 
lying near it called 2^1andillas ; they are three in number, 
one of which only is inhabited, and the otfier two serve as 
pastures for the cattle of the natives^ who are radier savage^ 
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though they seem to be Catholics or Christians. — Return- 
ing to our voyage — I say, according to my opinion, that it 
would be more prudent, when the Strait of Labrador i^ 
cleared, to coast along the opposite coast of New Spain, 
for two reasons ; first, to discover what population it con- 
tains, and secondly, to seek for provisions and necessaries 
for the ships which have to sail through this passage. 

According to the narrative above mentioned, it appears 
that the distance from Spain to Friesland is four hundred 
and fifty leagues, and from thence to Labrador one hundred 
and eighty, and to the termination of that strait two hun- 
dred and ninety, which make in the whole nine hundred 
and twenty leagues ; and these added to seven hundred and 
ninety, which we found to be the distance from the north 
part of the Strait of Labrador to the Strait of Anian, make 
in the whole one thousand seven hundred and ten leagues 
for the distance between Spain and the Strait of Anian. 

The season in which we freed the Strait of Ladrador 
wzs very rigorous, being the beginning of March ; and as 
we were navigating the strait during the latter part of 
February, we suffered great hardships on account of the 
darkness, the cold, and the storms ; the days during that 
time were short, and the cold so great, that the waves of 
the sea, which beat against the ship, froze on it in such a 
manner, that the vessel seemed to be one mass of crystal ; 
and we were obliged to break the ice, for it grew so thick 
that in some parts we found it more than a palmo in thick- 
ness. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that this sea can freeze 
all over ; for as it b spacious, and rapid currents are always 
running through the strait, these and die great waves oc- 
casioned by its continual motion will not suffer it to freeze ; 
but on the borders of the sea, and the parts where it b 
quiet, I think it may freeze, and we perceived that the 
water which beat against the shores was frozen. This only 
I know, and it was told us m Iceland, that a strait of the 
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sea beHtreen Friesland and Greenland was frozen during 
the greater part of the year ; because it was in the midst of 
mountains and high land on the side of Friesland, by which 
the rays of the sun were prevented from falling upon it ; 
and being thus surrounded by high hills, it was not affected 
by the winds, which might have set its waves in motion, 
and therefore the continual calm had allowed it to be 
frozen, and rendered it unnavigable ; and the same thing 
occurs in the seas above mentioned. 

But when we returned through this Strait of Labrador, 
which was in the month of June and part of July, we en- 
joyed continual daylight, so that when we arrived at the 
arctic circle, or latitude 6f)J°, we lost not the sight of the 
sun, nor did it s'mk below the horizon until we came to the 
middle of the Strait of Labrador ; and thus, from the sun 
continuing always above the horizon, the air was so warm, 
that we felt more heat than even in the central parts of 
Spain ; yet when we exposed ourselves to the rays of the 
sun, they did not much incommode us ; arid because there 
are always great currents and winds coming from the 
north, the Strait of Labrador is easily and quickly cleared. 
The rapid currents, occasioned by the flux and reflux, are 
of great assistance in entering and departing from the 
strait, even when the winds are contrary ; and as thej 
blow incessantly firom the north, it is needful, on departing 
from Spain to Anian, to take advantage of the tides ; and 
this account we will now conclude with the course of the 
ship and the incidents of the voyage. 

The strait we discovered in 60°, at the distance of 1710 
leagues from Spain, appears, according to ancient tradition, 
to be the one which geographers name in their maps the 
Strait of Anian ; and if it be so, it must be a strait having 
Asia on one side and America on the other, which seems to 
be the case, according to the following narration : — 

As soon as we had cleared the strait, we coasted along 
the shores of America for more than one hundred leagues, 
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the head of the ship bebg turned S.W., until we arrived at 
55P of altitude, on which coast there were no inhabitants, 
nor any opening to indicate the vicinity of another strait 
through which the South Sea flowing into the North might 
insulate that part ; and from hence we concluded, that all 
that coast belonged to America, and that continuing along 
it we might shortly arrive at Quivira and Cape Mendocino. 
We left this coast, (which, as was before said, we knew to 
continue along,) and standing towards the west, we sailed 
four days with the wind abeam, so strong that we made 
thirty leagues a day ; and having voyaged one hundred 
and twenty leagues, according to this calculation and to the 
point marked in the map, we discovered a very high land, ' 
and continuing along the. coast, from which we kept at a 
convenient distance, to fulfil our object, always in the 
open sea; sailing at one time to the N.E., at others towards 
I^.N.E., and again to the N., from whence it appeared to 
lis that (for the most part) the coast trended N.E. and S.W. 
We could not mark any particular points, on account, as I 
before said, of our voyaging in the open sea ; and, there- 
fore, can only affirm, that it is inhabited very nearly to the 
strait's entrance, as we saw smoke rising up in many places. 
This country, according to the charts, must belong to 
Tartary or Cataia; and at the distance of a few leagues from 
the coast must be situated the fieuned city of Cambalu, the 
metropolis of Tartary. 

Finally, having followed the direction of the said coast, we 
found ourselves at the entrance of the same Strait of Anian, 
which, fifteen days before, we had passed through to the 
open ^ sea, which we knew to be the South Sea, where 
Japan, China, the Moluccas, India, New Guinea, and the 
land discovered by Captain Quiros, are situated, with all 
the coast of New Spain and Peru. At the mouth of the 
strait, through which we passed to the South Sea, there is 
an harbour situated on the coast of America, capable of 
holding five hundred ships, though in some parts it is rough 
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and a bad roadsted^ on account of the currents which, with 
the tide flowing from the north to the south, enter the har* 
hour, and beat violently against one part of it not far 
from the mouth on going in on the right side. It must be 
understood that the mouth of the harbour is open to the 
north, and runs in an oblique direction. The shores 
of this harbour seemed never to have been touched by 
hunum footsteps. . In a certain part there is a pool of 
stagnant water, on the borders of which we found an im- 
mense quantity of the egg shells of sea birds, which gene- 
rally lay them on the shores of the sea ; these appeared to 
have been brought there by the currents from the north, 
and were so many in number that they formed a waU a 
vara in height and eight palmos in breadth. We found in 
this harbour a large river of fresh water, so deep that we 
were able to enter with our ship to procure water ; and I 
think a ship of five hundred tons burden might enter it. 
The greater part of this harbour has a sandy bottom, parti- 
cularly near the place where the river flows into it, and where 
the currents beat; more to the north there is a sheltered spot 
formed by a rocky liill, more than two picas in height in some 
parts, upon which is a plane surfece having a narrow neck, 
which the sea surrounds, leaving a jutting of luid on the 
eastern side ; on which situation an extensive colony might 
be planted, and for the present a fortress might be raised, 
which would be of great service. The land which adjoins this 
harbour is very pleasant, coutaming extensive plains on the 
south-east side coming in a point to the harbour, and these 
are bounded by a low mountain, in some parts of which we 
found rosemary. These plains being cleared might sen^e for 
neat farms or gardens, and on account of the situation the 
greater part of them might be well watered. Although 
this land is* situated in latitude 59°, it is of a very 
pleasant temperature ; because the mountains, which are 
on the north side, shelter and defend all the land lying to 
the south. The climate is very good, for the cold of the 
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whiter is not excessiTe, but on the cdntfiuy Very moderate ; 
because the country is always open to the rays of the suni 
and is unaffected by the north winds, being only open to 
those which blow from the south, which are always tempe- 
rate/and especially so there^ because they come in a direct 
Ihae from the sea. The proof of this was evident from the 
species of fruits which we found there. Although this 
laad is in so high a parallel of latitude, it is not on that 
account less fit to be inhabited, since many other countries 
are so which run in the same parallel ; namely, Edmburgh 
in Scotland, the principal cities of Sweden, Hapsalia and 
Ryga^ cities in Livonia, Dublin in Ireland, Nidrosia, a city 
in Norway, many parts of Moscovia, and many other very 
pleasant countries which are inhabited, traded with, and 
well known ; which, although they are free from the heat 
of this coast> are rather cold. The longest day of summer 
in this land is eighteen hours and a half, and the longest 
night ita winter the same ; therefore the summer nights are 
five hours and a half long> and the day in winter about a» 
many. 

, Upo|p die banks of the river which flows into the harbour, 
and on those of another which is lower down on the south- 
east side, grow many large trees, most of them fruit-bearing; 
some similar to those of Spain, such as apples, pears, and 
wild plums, and others quite unknown, of divers forms ; 
therefore^ that we might fall into no danger, (as might 
possibly have happened,) I ordered my people not to eat 
any fruit which had not been pecked at by the birds :by 
this means we avoided eating any hurtful fruit. Most of 
these were the fruits of last year remaining upon the trees, 
for in that season there was no ripe fruit, being the latter 
part of April, all May, and part of June ; and as the fruit 
was preserved on the trees from one year to another, we 
knew that the winter could not have been very severe. 
We found in a valley surrounded by the river, which was 
low and apparently very temperate, wild grapes and lechiias, 
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which b a deUcioua fruit Arom ladia^ always found in tOBr 
perate climates. At the head of the harboiff^ looking 
between north and east, and along all that quarter ot the 
compass, there are mountains not very high but easy of 
cultivation, and abounding in all kinds of game, where we 
found partridges, rabbits, (somewhat different from those m 
Spain,) deer marked with black and white spots up<m a 
grey skin, and long branching horns, but some had not any 
boms. 

We saw two species of swine, one kind similar to di08# 
of India which have the navel in the spine, but larger, and 
the others resembling the '' javalies*' of Spain. We tonnd 
also buboes and many other animals, but no beasts ot 
prey. The sea produces abundance of fish, and all kinds 
of shell-fish are very good and savoury, larger than any we 
know of here ; fi>r we caught crabs half a wtra in widths 
ibose of our coasts not being larger than die pafan of a 
hand. The coast on the side of Asia or Tartary ha^e very 
high mountains, so high Ifatt in some parts of diekr greatest 
altitude they are covered with snow all the year, particularly 
those whidi look to the tiorth ; and these are so rugged and 
craggy, that they appear mcapable of cultivation; the 
greater part of the trees growing on them are very loftf 
pines, which grow down to the shores of the sea. In th« 
«ame part of Asia, opposite the entrance of the harbour, 
diere is a pool of stagnant sea-water, in which was growing 
a large pbmtation of reeds, spring^ing up out of thb sam« 
water, which we found to be an admirable fishbg place ; 
here we caiq;ht many large fish, some of Aem such as we 
had known befi>re, namely, conger-eels, soles, and others, 
much brger dum diose which are found here. We saw 
numbers of large fish swimming past us m their way from 
die South to the North Sea. Among them were whales, 
porpoises, and other great monsters* 

The Strait of Aman is fifteen leagues in length, and o«i 
be freed easily with a tide lasting six hours, and those tidef 
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are very rapid. There are six tumidgs in all this lengdi, 
and tl/(^o entrances, which lie from north to south. I mean, 
that the bearing of the two is north and soutfi. The en* 
trance on the north side (through which we passed) is less 
than half a quarter of a league in width, and on both sides 
' there are two ridges of rocks ; but the rock on the side of 
Asia is higher and more steep than the other, receding 
below in such a manner that nothing which fells from the 
upper part of the mountain can reach its base. The en- 
trance into the South Sea near die harbour is more than a 
quarter of a league in width, and from dience the passage 
runs in a slanting direction, increasing the distance between 
the two coasts. In the middle of the strait, at the termi* 
nation of the third winding, there is a great rock and aa 
blet, formed by a rugged rock three " estadas" in height,, 
more or less, and as its form is round, its diameter must 
be two hundred paces ; its distance from the land of Asia 
is very litde; but the sea on that side is fall of shoals and 
reefs,' and cannot be navigated but with boats. The dis* 
tance between this islet and the continent of America is 
less than half a'quarter of a league in width ; and aldiougb 
its channel is so deep that two or even three ships might 
sail through together, it is near the shelving places of the 
banks upon which witfi fitde trouble there might be built 
two bastions^ contracting the channel to musket-shot. Upoa 
diis island, or upon the shoals and the opposite coast, 
diere might be raised, as was before said, two bastions, 
which, with the assistance of artillery, might guard and 
defend the strait in great safety ; and if the currents were 
not so strong, there might be placed a chain which would 
be of great service ; even now we might work with s» much 
diligence as to ov^t:ome the currents. The situation of 
this strait is m such form, that with duree watch-towers 
communicatmg with one anodier we might see out into the 
N<Mrth Sea 9s far ab diirty let^es, and by means of signals 
might give notice to the bastions and fdurtresses of die harbour 

9« 
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of the approach of any ships, and prevent them from pro* 
ceeding through the strait, if they were enemies' ships, bj 
retaining continually in the harbour two ships prepared for 
such an event ; these should cross the course of the vessel, 
endeavouring to pass between the two bastions ; and if she 
had to wait for the tide, they might delay and embarrass 
her while the fortresses are cannonading and sinking her; 
for it must be mentioned, that though many ships might 
come together, not more than two or three at once 
could pass through the channel : and if we should wish 
to have a look out to the South Sea, (though I do not 
think that necessaiy at present,) the strait has tviro high 
mountains, one on the coast of Asia, the other on that of 
America, which look one to another, and both of them ad- 
joining to the fortress and watch-towers ; and these, com- 
manding a view over the two coasts in opposite directions, 
each might give notice of all the vessels sailing in the 
South Sea. By which means this strait might be well 
defended, and the Spanish alone might navigate it, and 
enjoy all the great advantages it holds out ; for in truth I 
know of no place yet discovered which thus holds conimu- 
nication with almost all the countries of the world ; for 
from this strait we may sail to all of them ; and thus we 
may presume that in course of time it would prove a most 
powerful and rich settlement. 

The entrance to the strait on the north side is moat 
difficult to be discovered, because its coast runs east and 
west, and the two sides formed by die strait close one over 
the other ; and as its entrance and the turns it makes are 
described to run north-east and south-west, it cannot be 
seen frgm the open sea, and it is therefore not surprising 
that it has escaped the notice of those who sought it. 
When we arrived there we did not discover it for some 
days, during which we were wandering up and down that 
coast, under the direction of the pilot, Juan Martinez, a 
Portuguese and a native of Algarve, an old man of great 
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experience ; I founds however, that he was ignorant of the 
huidmarks of these mountains, (which I copied for another 
voyage, if I should undertake it, which I think of doing) ; for 
aldiough we knew the strait was to be found in 60^ of latitude 
in the extensive coast running east and west, it occasioned 
us great doubt, as it appeared to the pilot that we had not 
arrived near the strait within one hundred leagues according 
to his reckoning of the ship's course, and to me it seemed 
that we were already near it, as it fell out ; for, going in a 
boat to coast along the shores of the sea, the same current 
carried me through the strait, so that it was discovered; 
The reason of my conjecturing that we had arrived at the 
strait, and were close upon it, was occasioned by the strong 
currents we found there, running from the land and returning 
to it ; they were so strong that at times, when in the open 
sea and at some distance from the coast, we found ourselves 
close upon it, and at other times, being near the land, we 
found ourselves in the open sea. 

On the land close to the strait is a very high peak of a 
lofty mountain on the coast of Asia of a white colour ; this 
peak is rugged and apparently inaccessible ; on its highest 
point are three large trees which, when viewed from the 
north, are seen very distinctly one from another, and on 
each side of this high peak the mountains present the ap- 
pearance of two ravines, easily perceived. One league from 
the mouth of the strait on the west side there is a high 
and steep rock, which is surrodnded by the sea, and when 
the tide is low I think it may be distant from the coast four 
picas. At the eastern side of the entrance to the strait 
there is a large and beautiful river of fresh water and many 
trees on its banks, from which we watered our ship. Here 
is also a good sheltering place formed by two great rocks, 
which we found in this place. The mountains visible on 
the coast of Asia from the north side are very high indeed> 
being perceptible from the North Sea, baring some very 
)ii^h trees growing on them, which seem to be mostly 

C3 
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pines ; the mountains on the coast of America are lower 
and their trees are less, bat on neither side do tfiey appear 
to bear fruit. 

In the harbour where our ship anchored, namely, the one 
mentioned as being at the entrance of the strait on the 
south side, we remained from the commencement of April 
to iJke middle of June ; when a large vessel of eight 
hundred tons burden came there from the South Sea in 
order to pass throt^h the strait, wherefore we put our- 
selves on our guard ; but having come to an understanding 
with one another, I found them willing to give us some aS 
the merchandise tbey carri^, the greater part of which 
evidently consbted of arUcles similar to those manufactured 
in China, such as brocades, silks, porcelab, feathers, 
precious stones, peads, and gok). These people seemed 
to be Hanseatics who inhabited the Bay of St. Nicholas 
or the Port of St. Michael. Ip order to understand each 
other, we were forced to speak Latin ; those of our party 
who were acquainted with tliat language talking with those 
on board the ship who understood it. Hiey did not seem 
to be Catholics, but Lutherans ; they said they came from a 
very large city little more than one hundred leagues from 
the strait, and, though I cannot well remember its name, I 
think they called it Robr, or some such name, which they 
said had a good harbour and a navigable river, and was sub- 
ject to the great Khan, as it belonged to Tartary, and that 
in that port they had left another ship belonging to their 
country. We could not learn more from them, for they 
acted with great caution and little confidence, beii^ fearful 
of our party; wherefore we separated fit>m them, and 
having left them near the strait in the North Sea, we set 
sail towards Spain. We had reason to think these people 
Hanseatics because, as they live in latitude 72% it is easy 
and very advantageous to them to navigate this strait. 

Having thus given a f^U account of the particulars of 
diis voyage, and of the disadvantages which may be tfie 
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eonsequence of not following it up^ it may be proper to 
give some ftccoant of the thkigs needful to be provided 
by any person undertaldng this voyage^ and of the expenses, 
^irhich would be incurred by the necessary preparations. 

List of Necessaries and of the Expenses of this Voyage. 

In the first place there must be provided three ships ; the 
principal vessel of one hundred and fifty tons burden, and tlie 
other two each one hundred, and these must be constructed 
with certain divisions in the hokJ, according to a plan which 
shall be given in due time. By this contrivance a vessel may 
be preserved from sinking even though a leak should spring 
in her bottom, because that division alone would be filled 
with water in which the damage occurred, and not any of 
tfie odiers, as the partitions would all be caulked ; and even 
supposing the vessel should receive some damage between 
wmd and water, the water will run out again at the same 
place in which it entered, as I am convinced of, by the ex- 
perience of the ship in which I made this voyage. These 
ships should be cfoss-ribbed and lined with lead, having many 
knees and bolts, the beads of which nmst be closely let 
into the wood. The lower part of these vessels should be 
flat and well ballasted : being constructed in this manner, 
any one of the vessels will Ue close to the wind and safe 
though situated near a lee shore, which is the greatest 
danger in which a ship can be placed ; for these ships are 
very weatberly, and will lie within five points of the compass ; 
and if by mischance they should happen to run aground on 
some sand-bank, which might happen in sailing through 
unknown seas, they would be got o£f with more ease than 
ordinary vessels ; from having their bottoms flat they would 
not upset, and might hope for assistance from their com* 
panions in the open sea. It would be [M'oper likewise to 
carry .out two boats, one of them completely equipped^ 
and the other capable of being so in case of necessity, in 

C4 
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event of the first being lost ; and these must cany o«t 
oars, that they may better come up to their shipa in all 
weathers, or perform other service which may be required ^ 
for this bark must sail near the coast withm sight of the 
three ships, which must be always separated from each 
other four leagues at sea, and must give them notice of 
any remarkable circumstances which may appear on ^e 
coast, and therefore it is advisable that its commander be 
a man of intelligence, courageous, cautious, and trust- 
worthy ; this boat must be large enough to contain twenty 
butts of water in case of necessity ; which togedier with 
-the three ships and the cutter in frame, all of them £t for 
sea and well stored, will cost eight thousand ducats. 

It would also be advisable to carry out in these ships six 
pieces of cannon, for as these ships mast be very strong 
they can well sustain them; and also twelve lesser pieces; 
which eighteen pieces of cannon must be divided betweoi 
the three ships, and will cost one thousand five hundred 
ducats. Also two hundred muskets, at three ducats eadi^^ 
will cost six hundred ducats^. Moreover one hundred and 
fifty arquebusses, if it should be necessary to go on shore, at 
two ducats each, would cost three hundred ducats. Pikes, 
gunpowder, lead, fireworks, ropes, pumps, baUs for the 
cannon and other anununition, would come to seven huh-» 
dred ducats. There must be three pilots, prudent, active 
men, and Spaniards, with th^ir mates, and twentyrfour 
good seamen, who must be divided between the three 
ships, who will return expert from this voyage, and may be 
the pilots of this passage : and finally, there must be em- 
ployed two hundred men, and if possible the greater part 
must be sean^n, because when it is necessary a sailor can 
serve as a soldier, but on no occasion can a soldier perform 
the duties of a mariner ; all of whom must be divided in this 
manner : eighty men in the captain's ship, and in each of 
the other ships fifty men ; and the twenty remaining in the 
bark, that if there should be occasion to make use of the 
par^ there may be people ready for that purpose; — ^an4 
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tlwee may be paid by the year, giving each of the pilots one 
thousand ducats, and each of the two hundred men forty- 
eight ducats, at the rate of four ducats a month, which witl 
amount to nine thousand six hundred ducats a year. And 
because, amopg these two hundred men there must be 
experienced naval and military officers, these, attended 
with pilots, would make the expenses of a year amount to 
three thousand ducats. 

There must be carried out supplies of cables, anchors, 
wood, pitch, hemp, and sails; tools, nails, and slips of 
lead, to repair any damage occasioned by the enemies' 
cannon, which will amount to one thousand five hundred 
ducats. 

Ako two hundred ducats' worth of wax tapers for the 
lanterns of the Captains and Commodore; for as the 
days in this passage are very long and the nights short, 
there will be no necessity for any more, for without doubt 
the sun will for many days not descend out of sight. 

There must be divided unong the ships .two hundred 
ducats* worth of medicine. And, as all maritime affairs are 
uncertain, it would be well to carry ouft provisions for two 
years, for the wine at least may serve on returning ; and 
thus reckoning upon the usual rations, there will be requi- 
site for the three ships two thousand two hundred quintals 
of biscuit, which, costing four ducats a quintal, will amount 
to eight thousand eight hundred ducats. And as the biscuit 
may spoil, in default of which the people would suffer 
great inconveniences, it would be well to export four hun- 
dred quintals of flour, which, purchased at two ducats a 
quintal, will cost eight hundred ducats. The rations of 
wine during two years will amount to nine thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five measures of thirty-two pints, 
which, at the rate of six reals a pint, would cost four thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-seven ducats. 

Hung beef, bacon, and chickens for the invalids, two 
^fiu^md five hundred ducats ; four hundred ducats' worth 
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bf dried fish, six hundred dacats' worth of oil, Tmegftr, and 
)>abe; three hnnched ducats' worth of cheese^ one hun- 
dred ducats' wordi of salt— for it will be of much ini* 
portance to cairy out a good quantity, as it will be of use 
when there is plenty of fish, or when arriving at a place 
where meat can be procured, diey may be preserved during 
the whole voyage by means of the salt* 

All which expenses will amount to forty-seven thousand 
and seventy-seven ducats ; and this is the utmost that the 
fitting out of the ships will cost, thoi^ there must be 
other lesser things which are absolutely necessary : and on 
good consideration it will be perceived how cheaply so 
great an advantage may be purchased, which is indeed one 
of the greatest that can now offer itself; for by this. means 
may be prevented the great misfortunes which may befall 
the kingdoms of your Majesty from neglecting to navigate 
this strait; and finally, it will be advisable to take posses- 
sion of whatever others may have seized upon, to our 
prejudice; for 1 know not in what the policy consists that 
would suflfer strangers to take possession of that which has 
been discovered by Spaniards, particularly when it is in 
their power to injure us by so domg, and to make war on 
us : and not only this, but should they acquire possession 
of this strait, they wiU without doubt give die best fruits of 
this kingdom to the devil— *the souls of the natives — dis^ 
aeminating among them their wicked and perverted doc- 
nines; far we run all these risks by neglecting the 
navigation of this strait and leaving it free for our enemies, 
by which diey may get possession of all those kingdoms, — 
and that they may do with greater facility by means of die 
reeent (Uscovery of Terra Australis ; for as it is so laq^e 
and extensive a region, (according to their account of it,) 
whoever has possession of it vrill abo be masters of the 
whole South Sea ; for if notwidistanding the distance of the 
route they have to pass, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
the enemy has found means to establish in India and those 
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parts six iactories, and, as is reported, eight fortresses in 
the island of Timatii to the great prejudice of the territo* 
ries of your 41ajesty ; it is easy to perceive that if they 
should discover this short passage and convenient harbour, 
they might annoy us much more. On which account it is 
much more reasonable to consider the losses which may 
foHow from not taking and fortifying this strait, than the 
expenses which would accrue from making the voyage ; for 
whoever wishes to perform and to enjoy great achievements 
must suffer great expenses, and go through many anxieties. 
Finally, if your Majesty obtains the sovereignty of the seas, 
you will also obtain that of the land,^— and if not, it will be 
difficult to preserve what we already possess; and this I 
speak as a man who has much experieuce of sea affairs, 
and well knows of how great value is the sovereignty of 
the sea, without which it is impossible to enjoy the empire 
of the land ; and these last reasons will be sufficient for 
those who understand state affairs — and if there are^iny 
who are negligent of their duty, let them be vigilant and 
put themselves on their guard, for I suspect that we have 
many public and secret enemies, who have many motives 
for wishing ill to Spain ; and let no one say, as I think has 
been said, that there is not money enough for such enter- 
prises, since your Majesty is necessitous; and if there be 
any one who alleges this, and perceives his king to be in 
want, let him assist him with part of his riches, and not 
to forget that it will be better to dispose of them in this 
manner, than be deprived of all his possessions in some 
future time by the enemy : much as he may expend in this 
way, the man who undertakes to carry into execution so 
arduous an enterprise will lay out much more, for I, being 
a seaman, am not ignorant how many dangers attend it ; be 
alone will bear witness to it, who shall experience the vio- 
lence of the north sea, the storms and the turbulence of its 
waters. Certainly, sailing in company ,«and with such good 
ships as will be found for this voyage, there is no reason to 
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dread the sea however turbulent it may be ; but thej mu9t 
coast along the shore for reasons mentioned elsewhere, 
and coasting along in such a rough sea is daif^rous above 
all things, so much so, that there is no sailor whose courage 
would not foil him at the very thought of it; I think, 
therefore, that if there be any one willmg to undertake it, 
it is advisable not to lose sight of him,, for there may be 
found one who will do it, but I doubt whether there will be 
two ; and let it be remembered, that such voyages cannot 
be of the least profit to the person who performs them, 
but on the contrary will be attended with many inconve- 
niences and troubles to him. As to its profits, I know not 
whether it will be productive of any the first Ume ; and we 
have no reason t« be assured that our enemies may not 
have discovered this passage or some other which leads 
into the South Sea, because we know they are great sea- 
men, and as enterprising as myself, ready to rush forward 
with impetuosity as I have done ; and I repeat, Sire, that 
their desire to discover this strait is so gr^at, (as I learn 
from the account of Captain Balthazar de Just, residing in 
Fontarabia, who was corresponding with me concerning 
this affair on the 6th of July, this year, 1609*) that the 
French have established a garrison on the banks of the 
river in Canada, which is three hundred leagues within 
Newfoundland, confident of discovering from thence a 
passage to the South Sea. I mention this, not because I 
think it likely that they will discover a passage, (because it 
is impossible that this river can run farther than one hun- 
dred leagues, for I coasted along the greater part of it to 
discover the coast of America about the South Sea, and I 
found no strait nor entrance of a river which was of any 
importance,) but I mention it, Sire, that your Majesty 
may perceive with what diligence our enemies are making 
nse of every means of discovering a passage. 

Also let me advise your Majesty, that if you should send 
an expedition on another voyage of discovery, let it b^ 
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done secretly, and arranged in such a manner that the 
captains must be commanded not to open their instructions 
until they have proceeded forty leagues from the land ; be-t 
cause, by means of this precaution, we may deceive the 
spies, supposing them prepared to observe us ; and if it 
please God that v^e should again discover this strait, it is 
advisable to have it fortified the very next year, because it 
is utterly impossible that the numerous people who will be 
necessary for this expedition will all be so silent and so pru- 
dent as not to mak^ public this voyage and its discoveries, 
and if it is heard of by our enemies, they themselves may 
seek, ^d, and fortify it in such a manner that many men 
and very great expenses will be necessary to regain it from 
them ; and therefore it would be advisable to be very cir- 
cumspect from the moment the expedition shall depart for 
the discovery. 



Copied from the original 4to. MS. (probably of the Author 
himself,) in the possession of His Excellency the Due d'ln- 
fantado : from the same manuscript the map and sketches 
were also copied j all of which I have carefully revised with 
attention. 

Juan Bautista Munon. 

Madrid, 24^A Marchj 1781. 
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A. Mouth of the Mtrait on thi north sidt^ 

B. High peak with three trees. 

C. Ravines. 

D. Deep river, from whence we drew water. 

E. Another river. 

F. An insulated rock. 

G. America. 
H. Ana. 
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A. Harbour. 

B. Situation to build upon. 
CC. Mouths of the strait. 

DDD. Watch towers, looking into the North Sea. 
£E. Bastions, one on the island and the other on 

the continent. 
F. Jlsia. 
Q. America. 
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A. Harbour, in which 500 ships may anchor. 

B. Situation for a fort, or town. 

C. Entrance to the harbour on the south. 

D. Deep river of good water. 

E. Good river with many fruit trees. 

F. Plantation of reeds, near which is the good fishing 

place. 

G. Level table mountains, capable of being cultivated as 

com fields. 
H. Mountains abounding in game. 
I. High mountains with pine trees growing on them. 
L« Jlsia. 
M* America^ 
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